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Art. I1.—A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity. By 
I. Ray, M.D. London: Henderson. 1839. 


A MoRE deeply interesting and useful work has not appeared in 
England these many months than this cheap reprint of Dr. Ray’s 
Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity; a work as sound 
and comprehensive in its philosophical views as it is remarkably 
plain and impressive in respect of practical information. ‘Tothe legal 
as well as to the medical profession it must become an indispensable 
text-book and directory ; while to the philanthropist, and indeed to 
every individual in the community, the facts which it contains, the 
suggestions and reasonings which it offers, must come home with 
extraordinary force and intensity. . 

It is a fact that may well excite wonder, that in England 
there never before appeared a work immediately and exclusively 
devoted to anything like a systematic treatment of insanity, taken 
according to its legal consequences and relations. ‘This deficiency 
cannot certainly have arisen from the paucity amongst us of the 
most lamentable diseases to which human nature is heir to; diseases 
which, in the course of the progressive development of civilization, 
of the increase of artificial modes of living, of enlarged mercantile 
transactions, of political excitement, and of a broader diffusion of 
mental occupation, seems to be constantly keeping an advancing 
pace. Neither can the want be owing to any weakening of sym- 
pathy, nor relaxation of scientific investigations. In fact rapid and 
great have been the discoveries and improvements made during the 
last fifty years in as far as purely medical knowledge and treatment 
are concerned in behalf of persons of insane mind, not only in this 
country, but throughout Europe, and among our Transatlantic 
brethren. But with regard to the condition of the law concerning 
the various forms of disease falling under the general term used in 
the title of the present work, England in a remarkable manner fur- 
nishes the anomaly mentioned in the progress of enlightenment 
and legislation. Germany and France have greatly the better of us, 
as regards systematic treatises on the subject; and the latter country 
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especially as relates to the jurisprudence and practical working of 
the law of insanity ; while to America, as the volume before us tes- 
tifies, we are indebted for the first work in our language which 
treats with satisfactory fulness and unquestionable competency of 
the various forms and degrees of mental derangement in reference to 
their effect on the rights and duties of man. 

The anomaly spoken of in science and practice as applied to this 
class of disease, can only find a characteristic parallel in the fact, 
that not until a comparatively recent date in the course of modern 
ameliorations realized in Christendom, was the condition of the ma- 
niac, of him who was deprived of the light of reason, regarded as a 
calamity that demanded other than the restraint of chains and the 
imprisonment of a dungeon. At length, however, the celebrated 
Pinel aroused the sympathies of Europe, directed the attention and 
skill of the learned, and the exertions of the humane to one of the 
most woeful systems founded on ignorance, prejudice, and error that 
ever had the countenance of legal institutions and statutory enact- 
ments, the great philanthropist, after unsurpassed efforts and with 
dauntless perseverance, obtaining for the victims alluded to, an 
acknowledgement of their rightful claims, and, in very many cases, the 
realization of all the liberty and comfort which mental malady could 
permit them to enjoy. | 

Previously the most absurd and pernicious doctrines obtained 
currency, and were fatally acted upon relative to the insane. The 
diseased mind, often arising from such a wounding of the spirit as 
none can bear, was looked upon as the direct infliction of an inscru- 
table Providence, which it was not only futile, but wicked, or at 
least presumptuous, to endeavour to remove. Unlike other diseases, it 
was thus for the most part removed from the investigations to which 
the ordinary operations of nature were held to offer fair subjects. 
How inhuman and deplorable were the fruits of this most perverse 
manner of judging! The only thing, it was supposed, that could 
or ought to be done in the case of these alleged supernatural visi- 
tations, was to immure the terribly afflicted patients, to withhold 
from them every soothing influence, to turn away from them with 
loathing, to leave them in seclusion, and it might be in darkness, to 
drag out an animal existence amid filth and vermin, neglect and 
barbarity completing their mental desolation, their moral de- 
gradation. 

Medical as well as metaphysical science, and a continuous train of 
inductive philosophy, have for a number of years been directed to the 
condition of the health of the insane, to the causes of numerous 
forms which it assumes, and to the means of remedying or alleviating 
the sore infliction. The persuasion or doctrine is now widely spread 
that mental disease has its origin in the derangement of some part 
of the physical structure. Its pathological character having become 
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better understood, the state of the mind both in its healthy and 
unhealthy phases having become the subject of investigation by 
enlightened men, concomitant discoveries and improvements have 
naturally arisen in the system of treatment, whether as private 
patients, or the inmates of lunatic establishments. True, there is 
much reason to believe that great wrongs are still perpetrated within 
the walls of such institutions, im our own country, for instance, 
although the confinement of the insane has from time to time been 
the subject of much anxious parliamentary inquiry and many legis- 
lative enactments. Acts and amendments to acts have been passed, 
for the purpose of preventing the abuses that have been brought to 
light, till the management of these hospitals would seem to be 
so hedged round by checks and precautions, as to render it impos- 
sible that any instances of cruelty and injustice could occur. But 
Dr. Conolly, a late Professor in the Lenin University, in an 
* Inquiry concerning the Indications of Insanity,” has said that 
“it is a miserable thing to come away from a lunatic house, as I have 
many times done, witha conviction that there were individuals in it, 
whose liberation and a proper superintendence would turn wretched- 
ness into comfort, without endangering the interests of any human 
being; persons unfit, perhaps, to return to their families, or even 
to see them every day ; but yet alive to warm affections, néver more 
to be indulged; longing, as parents long, to see the faces of their 
children ; but, in consequence of an infirmity of temper, doubtless of 
a morbid kind, and requiring superintendence, subjected to live and 
die in a place which was to them a prison, without a friend with 
whom they could unreservedly converse.” 

But it is not so much with the medical and sanative treatment of 
persons of deranged mind that we have at present to do, and in 
regard to which great improvements have of late years confessedly 
taken place, as with the condition of the law relative to these persons, 
which, at least in Great Britain, is still loose, vacillating, and very 
far behind the present state of knowledge of that disease. As is 
observed by Dr. Ray, “ while nations are vying with one another in 
the excellence of their institutions for the accommodation of this 
unfortunate class of our fellow-men, and physicians are every year 
publishing some instance of an unexampled proportion of cures, we 
remain perfectly satisfied with the wisdom of our predecessors in 
everything relating to their legal relations.” This unfortunately is 
the fact both as regards the civil and the criminal branches of 
the law, but especially the latter. The statutes that were framed 
and the principles laid down, long before medical men had obtained 
any accurate notions respecting mental disease, are still adhered to ; 
and consequently the most erroneous and unjust proceedings are 
constantly carried out with the utmost formality under the sacred 
name of law. The numerous principles and legal dicta which our 
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author examines in the course of his work, the many cases which 
he cites and criticises, produce a very strong impression of regret, 
and anxiety on the mind, that are only relieved by the hope and con- 
viction that his work will essentially contribute to the establish- 
ment of sound modes of thinking and acting in this interestin 
department; being no less important than the moral and intellectual 
well-being of a large portion of our race. 

That some of the views which he entertains, and some of the con- 
clusions at which he arrives, may be staggering, especially to such 
persons as cherish an immoderate veneration for the opinions and 
practices of our ancestors, of which number we anticipate jurists 
and those long accustomed to the use of legal technicalities and defi- 
nitions will constitute the bulk, is very probable. We are not 
ourselves completely satisfied that the humane doctrines which he 
inculcates are not sometimes too favourable to criminals to consist 
with the welfare of society, or that they would not open too wide a 
door of escape in behalf of the vicious and guilty. Of this, however, 
there cannot be a doubt, that the main object of the treatise is 
accomplished, viz., to establish the legal relations of the insane, in 
conformity to the present state of our knowledge respecting their 
disease. The manner in which this is done is by giving a succinct 
description of the different species of insanity, and the characters by 
which these are distinguished from one another, so that the pro- 
fessional student may have the means of recognising them in practice, 
and thence deducing, in regard to each, such legal consequences as 
seem warranted by an enlightened consideration of all the facts. 

It is rendered quite clear by Dr. Ray, that the principles laid 
down for the determination as to what persons are insane, are not 
only extremely vague, leaving their application to the discretion of 
judicial authorities, but that the definitions of particular varieties of 
the disease are often inaccurate as well as defective, leading to gross 
injustice in practice, and great cruelty ; even to the violent taking 
of the lives of irresponsible and therefore innocent persons. Our 
author gives the following outline of the views which the common 
law of England takes of insanity in reference to its civil 
proceedings :— 


‘The English common law originally recognised but two kinds of insanity, 
idiocy and lunacy, the subjects of which were designated by the term non 
compotes mentis, which was used in a generic sense and meant to embrace 
all, who, from defect of understanding, require the protection of the law. An 
occasional attempt has been made by jurists, to attach some definite ideas to 
these terms, and to point out the various descriptions of persons to whom 
they may be applied. Lord Coke says, there are four kinds of men, who 
may be said to be non compotes mentis :—1. An idiot, who, from his nati- 
vity, by a perpetual infirmity is non compos ; 2. He that by sickness, grief 
or other accident, wholly loseth his memory and understanding ; 3. A lu- 
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natic that hath sometimes his understanding, and sometimes not, aliguando 
gaudet lucidis intervallis ; and therefore he is called non compos mentis, so 
long as he hath not understanding ; 4. He that by his own vicious act for 
atime depriveth himself of his memory and understanding, as he that is 
drunken. 

“That the above classification is exceedingly defective, is sufficiently proved, 
to go no farther, by the various attempts of law-writers to indicate the pre- 
cise characters by which they may be distinguished. An idiot is defined to 
be a person, who cannot count or number twenty-pence, or tell who was his 
father or mother, or how old he is, so as it may appear that he hath no 
understanding of reason, what shall be for his loss; but if he have under- 
standing to know and understand his letters, and to read by teaching or 
information, he is not an idiot. Now the truth is, that the proportion of 
idiots, capable of attaining the kind of knowledge herein specified, by means 
of the ordinary intercourse with men, or of special teaching, is by no means 
small. The entire loss of memory and understanding, attributed to the 
second class, is observed only as a sequel to madness or some other disease, 
or as the result of some powerful moral causes ; so that if this is to be con- 
sidered an essential character of madness, by much the larger proportion 
of madmen will be altogether excluded from this classification ; for, instead 
of wholly losing their understanding, they are for the most part perfect!y 
rational on some topics, and in some relations of life; and a little effort is 
frequently necessary, in order to detect the fact of the understanding being 
at all impaired. Judging from the almost exclusive use of the term lunacy, 
and the frequent reference to lucid intervals, the intermittent character of 
madness was either more common, some hundreds of years since, or, which 
is more probable, in consequence of the general belief in its connexion 
with lunar influences, this intermission was imagined to occur far oftener 
than it really did. This certainly is a more reasonable explanation, than 
the idea that the course of nature has changed, so that lucid intervals, which 


were once of the most common occurrence in insanity, are now among its 
rarest phenomena.”’ 


Commissions for inquiring into the competency of a person for 
managing his own affairs, continued for a time to be guided very 
much by Coke’s theory, viz., to try whether the individual were an 
idiot, or a lunatic; thus leaving beyond the protection of the law a 
large class of insane who are neither the one nor the other, but yet 
who labour under more or less mental derangement and incapa- 
bility of managing their own affairs. But the form of the writ 
issued came to be changed, by which the phrase unsound mind was 
used for the purpose of embracing all who were considered proper 
objects of a commission. 

But the meaning of the phrase—unsound mind—does not appear 
to have ever been distinctly defined by jurists, or at least, there is a 
want of uniformity concerning it in the judgments of our most emi- 


nent legal authorities. Here we again quote at some length from 
the treatise :— 
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‘Lord Hardwicke held, that unsoundness of mind did not mean mere 
weaknsss of mind, but a depravity of reason or a want of it. Lord Eldon 
once referred to the case of a person advanced in years, ‘whose mind was 
the mind ofa child,’ and observed, that, ‘it was, therefore, in that sense, 
imbecility and inability to manage his affairs, which constituted unsoundness 
of mind.’ The same high authority had observed, on a previous occasion, 
that ‘ the court had thought itself authorized to issue the commision de 
lunatico inquirendo, provided it is made out, that the party is unable to act 
with any proper and provident management ; liable to be robbed by any 
one ; under that imbecility of mind, not strictly insanity, but as to the mis- 
chief, calling for as much protection as actual insenity.” Mr. Amos, late 
professor of Medicai Jurisprudence in the London University, has said, that 
‘the term unsoundness of mind, in the legal sense, seems to involve the 
idea of a morbid condition of intellect, or loss of reason, coupled with an in- 
competency of the person to manage his own affairs.’ Whatever it may 
signify, it has always been insisted on, that the return of the commission 
must state the incapacity or inability of the party to manage his affairs, to 
be evidence of its existence, in order that the party may have the protection 
of the law. Ifthe jury are unwilling from what they see to infer the pre- 
sence of a mental condition, to which the highest dignitaries of the law have 
declined fixing a precise, intelligible meaning, then the inquisition is quashed. 
The feelings of dread and disgust, with which madness has been gene- 
rally contemplated, have often deterred juries acting under a commission, 
from returning a verdict of unsound mind, which has become equivalent to 
insanity ; either from a disinclination to embarrass the family with an 
odious distinction, or because the individual was not really unsound in the 
popular acceptation of the term, though his mental faculties might have been 
so far enfeebled by old age, or sickness, or congenital causes, as to render 
him absolutely incapable of conducting himself or his affairs,—a fact, which 
they have sometimes returned. These attempts to change the ordinary 
course have never succeeded, the court having in every case required the 
verdict to be in the words of the inquisition, or in equipollent words. ‘It 
is settled,’ says Lord Eldon, ‘ that ifthe jury find merely the incapacity of 
the party to manage his affairs, and will not infer from that and other cir- 
cumstances unsoundness of mind, though the party may live where he is ex- 
posed to ruin every instant, yet upon that finding the commission cannot go 
on. The consequence is, that the afflicted party must either forego the pro- 
tection of the law, or fix upon his family a sort of stigma of the most dis- 
agreeable and onerous description. When it is considered how many are 
the cases where individuals are incapacitated from managing their affairs, 
simply from that impairment of the mind so common in old age, or mere 
defect of memory, the other powers remaining sound, it is a little surprising, 
that no effectual measures have been taken to render the operation of the 
law less imperfect and unequal. It is not easy to see the ground of the 
extreme repugnance displayed by the English courts, towards any return 
that does not assert the mental unsoundness of the affected party, unless it 
may be some obstacle thereby thrown in the course of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. The object of the commission is, to ascertain whether or not the 
party in question is incapable, by reason of mental infirmities, of governing 
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himself and managing his affairs; and if they so find him, it certainly is 
irrevelant to any useful purpose, to connect this inability as an effect with 
any particular kind of insanity, whether expressed in common or technical 
language. Indeed, to require a jury to infer explicitly unsoundness of mind 
from inability to manage affairs, which is of itself sufficient evidence of all 
the mental unsoundness, that is required for practical purposes, and reject 
their return if they do not, would seem exceedingly puerile, were it not 
strictly professional.” 


The real business of the jury in such a case, one would naturally 
suppose, was to ascertain whether the individual is mentally capable 
of managing his affairs, a duty which for the most part men of plain 
understanding and ordinary business habits are able to perform 
with tolerable correctness. Seeing that lawyers have left what con- 
stitutes unsoundness of mind so vaguely defined, surely it is un- 
reasonable to leave it to the decision of a jury, whether the mental 
impairment has gone far enough to entitle it to be so denominated. 

There is another instance where the common law is at variance 
with common sense and common justice, proceeding upon a maxim 
which Mr. Chitty, in his work on Contracts, characterizes as bein 
so absurd and mischievous, as to make it a subject of humiliation 
and wonder that it should ever have found its way into any system 
of juriprudence, professing to act on civilized society. It consists in 
this, that while it requires that contracts, to be valid, should spring 
from a free and deliberate consent, it refuses to allow the party 
himself to avoid them on the plea of ; so that, should a per- 
son recover from a temporary insanity, before the return of an 
inquisition, he has no remedy at law or in equity for the most 
ruinous contracts that he may have entered into while in that con- 
dition, except on the ground of fraud. But this is not the whole of 
the absurdity and inconsistency of the case ; for, after his death, his 
heirs may have such contracts set aside by establishing the fact of 
lunacy alone. Now, it is all very natural to be jealous of a man 
who may be taking advantage of others by stultifying himself; but 
still, had no such maxim as alluded to existed, what was there to 
hinder every case to be tried on its own merits, during the life of 
the party 2—and indeed after his death, access to certain tests of the 
most convincing nature may be for ever denied. In fact, the sane as 
well as the insane party to a contract often suffers deeply from this 
state of the law. 

When we come to’the criminal department, we find that there 
are not only recognised contradictions between the rules and prac- 
tices that there obtain and those on the civil side, but that there are 
still more pernicious and painful results, inasmuch as property is of 
smaller importance than reputation, personal liberty, and continuance 
of life. We again quote from the clear, close, and searching views 


of Dr. Ra y:i— 
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“* It by no means follows, that a person, declared to be non compos by due 
process of law, is to be considered, on that account, merely, to be irrespon- 
sible for his criminal acts. This is a question entirely distinct, and is deter- 
mined upon very different views of the nature of insanity, and of its effects, 
on the operations of the mind; and, here it is, that the lawyer encroaches 
most on the domain of the physician. The first attempt to point out pre- 
cisely those conditions of insanity in which the civil and criminal responsi- 
bilities are unequally affected, was made by Lord Hale. ‘There is a par- 
tial insanity,’ says he, ‘and a total insanity. The former is either in respect 
to things, guoad hoc illud insanire. Some persons that have a competent 
use of reason, in respect of some subjects, are yet under a particular demen- 
tia, in respect of some particular discourses, subjects, or applications ; or else 
it is partial in respect of degress ; and this is the condition of very many, 
especially melancholy persons, who for the most part discover their defect 
in excessive fears and grief, and yet are not wholly destitute of the use of 
reason ; and this partial insanity seems not to excuse them, in the commit- 
ting of any offence for its matter capital ; for, doubtless, most persons that 
are felons of themselves and others, are under a degree of partial insanity, 
when they commit these offences. It is very difficult to define the invisible 
line that divides perfect and partial insanity ; but it must rest upon circum- 
stances duly to be weighed and considered both by judge and jury, lest on 
the one side there be a kind of inhumanity towards the defects of human 
nature ;—or, on the other side, too great an indulgence given to great 
crimes.’ 

‘The doctrines, thus dogmatically laid down by Lord Hale, have exerted 
no inconsiderable influence on the judicial opinions of his successors; and 
his high authority has always been invoked against the plea of insanity, 
whenever it has been urged by the voice of philanthropy and true science. 
If, too, in consequence of the common tendency of indulging in forced and 
unwarrantable constructions, whenever a point is to be gained, his principles 
have been made to mean far more than he ever designed, the fact impres- 
sively teaching the importance of clear and well-defined terms, in the expres- 
sion of scientific truths, as well as of enlarged, practical information, relative 
to the subjects to which they belong. In the time of this eminent jurist, 
insanity was a much less frequent disease than it now is, and the popular 
notions concerning it were derived from the observation of those wretched 
inmates of the mad-houses, whom chains and stripes, cold and filth, had re- 
duced to the stupidity of the idiot, or exasperated to the fury of a demon. 
Those nice shades of the disease, in which the mind, without being wholly 
driven from its propriety, pertinaciously clings to some absurd delusion, 
were either regarded as something very different from real madness, or were 
too few, too far removed from the common gaze, and too soon converted by 
bad management into the more active forms of the disease, to enter much 
into the general idea entertained of madness. Could Lord Hale have con- 
templated the scenes presented by the lunatic asylums of our own times, we 
should undoubtedly have received from him a very different doctrine, for the 
regulation of the decisions of after generations.”’ 


Qur author proceeds to cite cases of criminal trials that have 
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taken place in Great Britain, by which he shows that the modern 
progress of science and general enlightenment has produced no cor- 
responding improvement in the law on this subject. For example, 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, when attorney-general, and on the trial of Bel- 
ingham, in 1812, said,—‘* A man may be deranged in his mind—his 
intellects may be insufficient for enabling him to conduct the com- 
mon affairs of life, such as disposing of his property, or judging of 
the claims which his respective relations have upon him; and if he 
be so, the administration of the country will take his affairs into 
their management, and appoint to him trustees; but, at the same 
time, such a man is not discharged from his responsibility for cri- 
minal acts.” Lord Erskine, in one of his celebrated defences, in a 
criminal case, had previously laid down the same doctrine and 
recognised the same distinction, in not less explicit terms; thus 
making more account of property than life. The following is part 
of our author’s commentary upon this cruel incongruity :— 


“The language of the law, virtually addressed to the insane man, is, 
your reason is too much impaired to manage your property ; you are unable 
to distinguish between those measures, which would conduce to your profit 
and such as would end in your ruin, and therefore it is wisely taken alto- 
gether from your control ; but, if under the influence of one of those insane 
delusions, that have rendered this step necessary, you should kill your 
neighbour, you will be supposed to have acted under the guidance of a 
sound reason ; you will be tried, convicted, and executed like any common 
criminal, whose understanding has never been touched by madness. As 
for any physiological or psychological ground, for this distinction between 
the legal consequences of the civil and criminal acts of an insane person, it 
is in vain to look for it. That the mind, when meditating a great crime, is 
less under the influence of disease, and enjoys a more sound and vigorous 
exercise of its powers, than when making a contract, or a will, few, proba- 
bly, will be hardy enough to affirm; and yet the practice of the law vir- 
tually admits it. The difference, if there be any, would seem to be all the 
other way. In the disposal of property, the mind is engaged in what has 
perhaps often exercised its thoughts ; the conditions and consequences of the 
transaction require no great mental exertion to be comprehended ; and there 
may be nothing in it to deprive the mind of all the calmnes and rationality 
of which it is capable.” 


There is another remarkable distinction made between civil and 
criminal cases. This is as to the evidence respecting the state of the 
party’s mind. In the former the act itself is held to afford the best 
means of proof, in the absence of others, as to the question of insa- 
nity; while in the latter, to seek to prove the existence of madness 
in this way, would be viewed as nothing less than a begging of the 
question. In France the state of the law, in criminal cases, is said 
to be very different, and more humane, its language being, that 
there is no crime nor offence when the accused was in a state of 
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madness at the time of the action.” Accordingly such a verdict as 
the following led to an acquittal. The fact of insanity having been 
given to the jury for decision, they returned that the accused acted 
voluntarily and with premeditation, but that he was insane at the 
time of committing the act; thus repudiating the metaphysical 
dogma, which, we suppose, would have regulated a trial of the kind 
in England, viz., that the acts of an insane mind are involuntary ; 
whereas, it was held that the party had been compelled by a will, an 
animal will to be sure, or, as we take it, a mind so diseased as to 
fatally affect his volitions, although, instead of expunging all voli- 
tions, the disease most probably added to them great strength and 
obduracy. 

In England the doctrine has been laid down by some of our most 
celebrated lawyers, that to protect a person from criminal responsi- 
bility, there must be a total deprivation of memory and under- 
standing. Lord Erskine, however, who was, as we have noticed, not 
entirely free from the influence of antiquated legal dogmas, in the 
trial of Hadfield for shooting at the king, in 1800, impugned the 
sweeping rule just mentioned, and made some advances to a more 
enlightened and precise distinction of terms and principles. He 
declared that no such madness ever existed in the world, as to agree 
with the total deprivation insisted on; regarding idiocy and fatuity 
as alone consistent with such a desolate condition. But, to quote 
some of the orator’s words, “in all the cases that have filled West- 
minster Hall,” he said, ‘‘ with the most complicated considerations, 
the lunatics and other insane persons, who have been the subjects of 
them, have not only had memory in my sense of the expression— 
they have not only had the most perfect recollection of all the 
relations they stood in towards others, and of the acts and circum- 
stances of their lives, but have, in general, been remarkable for 
subtlety and acuteness;” being facts, we may add, that the obser- 
vation of every one must confirm. 

Other restrictions have been presented ; for other authorities have 
insisted on the party’s inability to distinguish between right and 
wrong among the characters of that grade of insanity, which 
exempts from the punishment of crime. Our author examines all 
the tests which have been admitted in our jurisprudence with his 
accustomed discrimination of human nature, whether in its sane or 
insane condition. For example, in reference to the inability to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, he says,— 


‘‘ That the insane mind is not entirely deprived of this power of moral 
discernment, but on many subjects is perfectly rational, and displays the 
exercise of a sound and well-balanced mind, is one of those facts now so 
well established, that to question it would only betray the height of igno- 
rance and presumption. The first result, therefore, to which the doctrine 
leads, is, that no man can ever successfully plead insanity in defence of 
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crime, because it can be said of no one, who would have occasion for such 
a defence, that he was unable in any case to distinguish right from wrong. 
To show the full merits of the question, however, it is necessary to examine 
more particularly, how far this moral sentiment is affected by, and what 
relation it bears to insanity. By partial possession of the reasoning powers, 
which has been spoken of has been enjoyed by maniacs generally, is meant 
to be implied the undiminished power of the mind, to contemplate some 
objects or ideas in their customary relations, among which are those per- 
taining to their right or wrong, their good or evil, tendency; and it must 
comprise the whole of these relations, else the individual is not sane on these 
points. A person may regard his child with the feelings natural to the 
paternal bosom, at the very moment he believes himself commanded by a 
voice from heaven to sacrifice this child, in order to secure its eternal hap- 
piness, than which, of course, he could not accomplish a greater good. The 
conviction of a maniac’s soundness, on certain subjects, is based in part on 
the moral aspect, in which he views those subjects ; for, it would be folly to 
consider a person rational, in reference to his parents and children, while he 
labours under an idea, that it would be doing God’s service to kill them ; 
though he may talk rationally of their characters, dispositions and habits of 
life, their chances of success in their occupations, their past circumstances, 
and of the feelings of affection, which he has always cherished towards 
them. Before, therefore, an individual can be accounted sane on a parti- 
cular subject, it must appear that he regards it correctly, in all its relations 
to right and wrong. The slightest acquaintance with the insane will con- 
vince any one of the truth of this position. In no school of logic, in no 
assembly of the just, can we listen to closer and shrewder argumentation, to 
warmer exhortations to duty, to more glowing descriptions of the beauty of 
virtue, or more indignant denunciations of evil-doing, than in the hospitals 
and asylums for the insane. And yet many of these very people may make 
no secret of entertaining notions utterly subversive of all moral propriety ; 
and, perhaps, are only waiting a favourable opportunity, to execute some 
project of wild and cruel violence. The purest minds cannot express greater 
horror and loathing of various crimes, than madmen often do, and from pre- 
cisely the same causes. Their abstract conceptions of crime, not being 
perverted by the influence of disease, present its hideous outlines as strongly 
defined, as they ever were in the healthiest condition ; and the disapproba- 
tion they express at the sight arises from sincere and honest convictions. 
The particular criminal act, however, becomes divorced in their minds from 
its relations to crime in the abstract ; and, being regarded only in connexion 
with some favourite object, which it may help to obtain, and which they 
see no reason to refrain from pursuing, is viewed, in fact, as of a highly 
laudable and meritorious nature. Herein, then, consists their insanity, not 
in preferring vice to virtue, in applauding crime and ridiculing justice, but 
In being unable to discern the essential identity of nature, between a par- 
ticular crime and all other crimes, whereby they are led to approve, what 
in general terms, they have already condemned. It is a fact, not calcu- 
lated to increase our faith in the march of intelleet, that the very trait 
peculiarly characteristic of insanity has been seized upon as conclusive proof 
of sanity, in doubtful cases ; and, thus, the infirmity that entitles one to 
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protection is tortured into a good and sufficient reason for completing his 
ruin. 

‘If this power of distinguishing right from wrong do really indicate 
soundness of mind, it may-be justly complained, that the question of its 
existence is never agitated in any but criminal cases, while it certainly 
should be whenever the rights and liberties of the insane are to be invaded. 
If it is proper to make those who possess this power responsible for their 
criminal acts, how unjust and absurd is it to deprive them of their liberty, 
and seclude them from their customary scenes and enjoyments, before they 
have violated a single human law. Undoubtedly, this measure will be con- 
ducive to their good, by taking from them effectually the opportunity of 
injuring the persons or property of themselves or others; and so it would 
be for every other unprincipled and reckless individual, who bids fair to be 
a pest to society. But if it is alleged, that the latter are morally free, and, 
therefore, are personally free, till the commission of some external act, it 
may be replied, that the former, on the hypothesis of the law, which makes 
moral freedom consist in the power of distinguishing right from wrong, 
have the same claim to immunity from personal constraint. This prepos- 
terous distinction, between civil and criminal cases, gives rise in practice to 
one of the most curious and startling inconsistencies that human legislation 
ever presented. While the mental impairment is yet slight, comparatively, 
and the patient is quiet and peaceable, the law considers him incapable of 
managing himself or his worldly affairs, and provides him with a guardian 
and a place in the wards of an hospital; but, when the disorder has pro- 
ceeded to such a height as to deprive the maniac of all moral restraint, and 
precipitate him on some deed of violence, he is to be considered as most 
capable of perceiving moral distinctions, and, consequently, most responsible 
for his actions !”’ 


One of the traits that has been greatly relied on, as a criterion in 
doubtful cases, is the design or contrivance that has been mani- 


fested in the commission of criminal acts. Hear how he disposes of 
this test :— 


*“‘ That it should ever have been viewed in this light, is an additional 
proof, if more were wanting, of the deplorable ignorance, that characterizes 
the jurisprudence of insanity ; for the slightest practical acquaintance with 
the disease would have prevented this pernicious mistake. The source of 
this error is probably to be found in the fact, ‘ that, among the vulgar, some 
are for reckoning madmen, those only who are frantic, or violent to some 
degree ;’ the violence being supposed to preclude every attempt at design, 
or plan of operations. In the trial of Bellingham, the attorney-general 
declared, that, ‘if even insanity in all his other’ acts had been manifest, 
yet the systematic correctness, with which the prisoner contrived the mur- 
der, showed that he possessed a mind, at the time, capable of distinguishing 
right from wrong.’ In Arnold’s case, great stress was laid on the 
circumstances of his having purchased shot of a much larger size, than he 
usually did when he went out to shoot, with the design then formed of com- 
mitting the murder he afterwards attempted. Mr. Russell recognises the 
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correctness of the principle, and lays it down as part of the law of the land. 
If, however, the power of design is really not incompatible with the exist- 
ence of insanity, this pretended test must be as fallacious as that already 
adverted to. What must be thought ofthe attainments of those learned 
authorities, in the study of madness, who see in the power of systematic 
design a disproof of the existence of insanity, when, from the humblest 
menial in the service of a lunatic asylum, they might have heard of the 
ingenuity of contrivance and adroitness of execution, that pre-eminently 
characterize the plans of the insane? If the mind continues rational on 
some subjects, it is no more than might be expected, that this rationality 
should embrace the power of design, since a person could not properly be 
called rational on any point, in regard to which he had lost his customary 
ability to form his plans and designs for the future. These views are 
abundantly confirmed by every day’s observation. The sentiment of cun- 
ning, too, which is necessary to the successful execution of one’s projects, 
holds but a low place in the scale of the mental faculties—being a merely 
animal instinct—and is oftentimes observed to be rendered more active by 
insanity, so as to require the utmost vigilance to detect ‘and defeat its wiles. 
One, who is not practically acquainted with the habits of the insane, can 
scarcely conceive of the cunning which they will practise, when bent on 
accomplishing a favourite object. Indeed, it may be said, without greatly 
distorting the truth, that the combined cunning of two maniacs, bent on ac- 
complishing a certain object, is always a match for the sagacity ofany sound 
individual. Those, for instance, whose madness takes a suicidal direction, 
are known to employ wonderful address, in procuring and concealing the 
means of self-destruction; pretending to have seen the folly of their 
designs, and to have renounced them entirely, sending away their keepers 
after thus lulling them into security, and, when least expected, renewing 
their suicidal attempts. When desirous of leaving their confinement also, 
the consummate tact, with which they will set suspicion at rest, the forecast 
with which they make their preparations for escape, and the sagacity with 
which they choose the time and place of action, would do infinite credit to 
the conceptions of the most sound and intelligent minds. Mr. Haslam has 
related a case so strikingly illustrative of this trait, that it is well worth 
extracting in this connexion. An Essex farmer, after having so well 
counterfeited recovery as to produce his liberation, and being sent back 
again, immediately became tranquil, and remonstrated on the injustice of 
his confinement. ‘ Having once deceived me, he wished much, that my 
opinion should be taken respecting the state of his intellects, and assured 
his friends that he would submit to my determination. I had taken care 
to be well prepared for this interview, by obtaining an accurate account of 
the manner, in which he had conducted himself. At this examination, he 
managed himself with admirable address. He spoke of the treatment he 
had received, from the persons under whose care he was then placed, as 
most kind and fatherly : he also expressed himself as particularly fortunate 
in being under my care, and bestowed many handsome compliments on my 
skill in treating this disorder, and expatiated on my sagacity in perceiving 
the slightest tinge of insanity. When I wished him to explain certain parts 
of his conduct, and particularly some extravagant opinions, respecting cer- 
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tain persons and circumstances, he disclaimed all knowledge of such circum- 
stances, and felt himself hurt that my mind should have been poisoned so 
much to his prejudice. He displayed equal subtlety on three other occa- 
sions, when I visited him; although, by protracting the conversation, he 
let fall sufficient to satisfy my mind that he was a madman. In a short 
time he was removed to the hospital, where he expressed great satisfaction 
in being under my inspection. The private madhouse, which he had for- 
merly so much commended, now became the subject of severe animad- 
version ; he said that he had there been treated with extreme cruelty ; that 
he had been nearly starved, and eaten up by vermin of various descriptions, 
On inquiring of some convalescent patients, I found (as I had suspected) 
that I was as much the subject of abuse, when absent, as any of his sup- 
posed enemies, although to my face, he was courteous and respectful. 
More than a month had elapsed since his admission into the hospital, before 
he pressed me for my opinion ; probably confiding in his address and hoping 
to deceive me. At length he appealed to my decision, and urged the 
correctness of his conduct during confinement, as an argument for his libe- 
ration. But, when I informed him of circumstances he supposed me un- 
acquainted with, and assured him, that he was a proper subject for the 
asylum which he then inhabited, he suddenly poured forth a torrent of 
abuse ; talked in the most incoherent manner ; insisted on the truth of what 
he formerly denied; breathed vengeance against his family and friends ; 
and became so outrageous that it was necessary to order him to be strictly 
confined. He continued in a state of unceasing fury for more than fifteen 
months.’ But the purely intellectual power of combining a series of acts, 
that shall accomplish or eventuate in certain results, when properly carried 
into execution, seems to be not only less frequently involved in the mental 
derangement, but often to have received a preternatural degree of strength 
and activity. Pinel speaks of a maniac, who endeavoured to discover the 
perpetual motion, and, in the course of his attempts, constructed some very 
curious machines. The plans, which the brain of a maniac, who imagines 
himself a monarch, is perpetually hatching for the management of his king- 
dom, will bear to be compared with the political schemes of some rulers, 
who are supposed to have the advantage of sanity on their side.” 


Our author discovers, not only in Lord Erskine’s views con- 
cerning the intellectual capacities of the insane, but in some more 
recent English decisions and law books, grounds to hope, that the 
tests of responsibility are coming to be more justly estimated amongst 
us than heretofore. But still the doctrine of moral insanity, upon 
which, and in proof of the existence of which, Dr. Ray, as well as 
many other medical writers, has much to declare, is regarded by our 
judicial authorities as a groundless theory. He holds that insanity 
is a disease the existence of which, as in the case of all other dis- 
eases, is never established by a single diagnostic symptom, but by 
the whole body of symptoms, no particular one of which is present 
in every instance. It requires learning and judgment to distinguish 
the manifestations of health from those of disease, when the bowels, 
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the lungs, the heart, the kidneys, &c., constitute its seat; parts 
where the functions are regulated with the sameness of clock-work 
when compared with those of the brain. And yet there are persons 
who assume a magisterial tone in writing or talking of the latter, 
who would defer to a tyro when giving judgment in whatever con- 
cerns the others. 

Jurists, for example, who have never made the brain in its healthy 
or unhealthy condition a subject of professional study,—that most 
vital, subtle, and delicate organ,—so easily affected,—the subject of 
an infinity of excitements,—have rashly put forth their definitions 
of insanity, intending that some one or more of these definitions 
shall embrace every variety and every possible case,—a wish and an 
endeavour which Dr. Ray treats as chimerical in the highest and 
most disastrous degree. 

One cannot wonder that great anxiety and vain efforts should 
have been witnessed on a subject of such mighty importance. 
Think of the frequency with which the plea of insanity is set up, of 
the magnitude of the consequences, and of the perplexities to which 
juries and judges are exposed! But what is to be done. Our 
author’s opinion first of all is that the legislature should determine 
what, amid the mass of conflicting views on the subject, shall be the 
law of the land; and secondly, that it be no longer left to the dicta 
of men, whose knowledge of the disease of insanity is necessarily 
exceedingly defective, to define it. 

We have already heard that our Gallic neighbours recognise 
a general provision on the subject, amounting to this, that when- 
ever the existence of insanity at the time of the criminal act is 
established, the responsibility of the party is taken away. But it is 
a jury that must decide in regard to this all-important fact ; and a 
jury must base its verdict on testimony. Then who are competent 
to offer this testimony becomes a vital consideration. Our author’s 
views upon this point would result in very extensive innovations. 
We must quote some of his precise words. The questions to be 
answered are, by whom, and in what manner, is the testimony re- 


lative to the existence of insanity to be given? He continues 
thus :— 


“Tf the decision of this point were purely a matter of facts, the only duty 
of the jury would be to see that they were sufficient for the purpose and 
proceeded from authentic sources ; but, on the contrary, it is a matter of 
inference to be drawn from certain data, and this is a duty for which our 
Juries, as at present constituted, are manifestly unfit. That a body of men, 
taken promiscuously from the common walks of life, should be required to 
decide, whether or not certain opinions and facts in evidence prove derange- 
ment of mind, or, in other words, to decide a professional question of a most 
delicate nature and involving some of the highest interests of man, is an 
idea so preposterous, that one finds it difficult at first sight to believe that 
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it ever was seriously entertained. Such, however, is made their business, 

and, in the performance of it, there is but one alternative for them to follow; 

—either to receive with the utmost deference the opinions of those, who 

have a professional acquaintance with the subject, or to slight them alto- 

gether, and rely solely on their own judgment of the facts. The latter 

course has sometimes been adopted, though no one, probably, personally 

concerned in the issue of the case, would congratulate himself on their 

choice, unless specially anxious to become a victim of ignorance and obsti- 

nacy. But, in the larger proportion of cases, the medical testimony, which 

is given in the shape of opinions, though rather an anomaly in evidence, | 
that courts have been sorely puzzled at times whether to admit or reject, is 

mostly relied on, and determines the verdict of the jury. It is, perhaps, of 
little consequence, who testifies to a simple fact, that it requires only eyes 

to see, or ears to hear ; but it is all very different with the delivery of opi- 

nions, that are to shape the final decision. As this requires an exercise of 

judgment as well as observation, there ought to be some kind of qualifi- 

cation, on the part of those who render such opinions, not required of one 

who testifies to mere facts. The understanding certainly is, that their 

habits, pursuits, and talents, have rendered them peculiarly competent for 

this high duty, for in the absence of the power of cross-examination, these 

constitute the only pledge that can be had of its correct and faithful per- 

formance. But as the law makes no exclusion, and the witness’s stand is 

open to any one, whom the parties may choose to call, it frequently hap- 

pens, that the witness has nothing but his professional character to rely on, 

to give his opinions the authority they ought to possess. And even when 

he may have been preceded by the shadow of a great reputation, the jury 

may not know, nor be able to discover, how much of that reputation is a 

factitious one ; and, in consequence, may be induced to confide in opinions, 

which, from a different quarter, they would have listened to with feelings of 
doubt and distrust. 

‘It is not enough, that the standing of the medical witness is deservedly 
high in his profession, unless it is founded on extraordinary knowledge and 
skill relative to the particular disease, insanity. Lunatic asylums and re- 
treats for the insane have so multiplied in our country, that patients of this 
class are almost entirely taken away from the management of the private 
physician, and consigned to the more skilful conductors of these institu- 
tions ; so that many a medical man may spend a life of full practice, without 
having been intrusted with the care of a dozen insane persons. To such, 
therefore, a practical knowledge of the disease is out of the question, and 
thus the principal inducement is wanting, to become acquainted with the 
labours of those, who have enjoyed better opportunities. If a particular 
class of men only are thought capable of managing the treatment of the in- 
sane, it would seem to follow, as a matter of course, that such only are 
capable of giving opinions in judicial proceedings relative to insanity.” 


A passage somewhat more in detail will further explain the 
author’s views :— 


‘It may at first sight be thought impossible to remedy this defect, with- 
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out what would seem to be an engraftment upon our judicial system, of 
practices not in perfect harmony with it ; but the ditficulty, after all, may 
not be found utterly intractable, if names are not allowed to usurp in our 
minds the place of things. Instead of the unqualified and irresponsible 
witnesses, now too often brought forward to enlighten the minds ofjurymen 
on medical subjects, it would be far better, if we had a class of men, more 
or less like that of the experts of the French, peculiarly fitted for the duty 
by a course of studies expressly directed to this end. They might be ap- 
pointed by the government, in numbers adapted to the wants and circum- 
stances of the population, and should be always ready at the call of courts, 
to examine the health of criminals, draw up reports touching the same, and 
deliver opinions. When the courts see the minds of jurors perplexed and 
confounded by the contradictory opinions of medical witnesses, and with no 
means of satisfying themselves as to what is really true, it should be their 
duty to submit the accused to the examination of experts, who should report 
at a subsequent period.”’ 


Something like this, we are told, is often done in France in 
criminal trials. aperts is a term used in the law of that country 
to designate certain persons, appointed in the course of a judicial 
proceeding, either in the court, or by the agreement of the parties, 
to make inquiry under oath, in reference to certain facts, and to 
report thereon to the court. But they are not examined as 
witnesses. 

We have kept by the author so long in his preliminary views, in 
order to point out not only his competency from reading, reflection, 
and experience to write upon a subject of paramount importance, 
but that our readers may perceive how defective and erroneous are 
the judicial opinions and practices that obtain amongst us relative 
to insanity, that we have left ourselves an unequal space for the 
body of the work, and for the chapters that possess by far the 
greatest popular interest. In the chapters alluded to, Dr. Ray fol- 
lows out a classification, which appears to us to be a natural one, of 
the various forms of insanity; not so much as regards medical 
treatment, as for the instruction of the legal inquirer, by enlarging 
his notions of its phenomena, and enabling him to discriminate, 
where such discrimination is most necessary; the author’s great 
anxiety being to show and remove the deplorable consequences of 
knowing but one kind of the disease, and of erecting that into a 
standard, whereby every other is to be compared and tested. Not 
that it is pretended that any classification can here be correct, or as 
if made clear by nature; but only as an arrangement of general 
groups, being, pretty nearly the same as that of some celebrated 
foreign writers on medical jurisprudence. 

The great feature of the classification is founded on two very dif- 
ferent conditions of the brain ;—first, the want of its ordinary deve- 
lopment ; and secondly, some lesion of its str..cture subsequent to its 
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development. Accordingly we have under the former, Idiocy, and 
next Jmbecility, with the various causes of each form; and under 
the latter, Mania, and next Dementia, and their varieties; Mania 
being characterized by an exaltation of the faculties, either intellec- 
tual or effective; while Dementia depends on a greater or less 
enfeeblement of the faculties, the result it may beof Mania. Fora 
more minute detail of forms, varieties, and causes, our readers must 
have recourse to the entire treatise. We shall only, previous to 
extracting some extraordinary cases, add, that after the description 
of each form with illustrative instances, the Doctor carefully and 
acutely considers what are and what should be its legal conse- 
quences. Our first extract, it will be at once seen, bears some 
relation to certain preliminary remarks of the author, which we 
have already noticed; the insanity consisting but of partial intel- 
lectual mania, which we fear would not always ‘be held as exculpatory 
in this country, gross and strong, though it be as regards the 
derangement of one or a few of the mental powers :— 


** By the ancients this form of the disease was called MELANCHOLIA, on 
the supposition that it was always attended by dejection of mind and gloomy 
ideas. This term was used and so understood by modern writers, till 
Esquirol proved its improper application by showing that the ideas are not 
always gloomy, but frequently of a gay and cheerful nature. He substi- 
tuted the term MONOMANIA, which is now in general use ; and though pos- 
sessing a more correct and definite signification, it embraces, besides the 
cases which come under the present division, a class that will be treated of 
under a different head. Still, for convenience’s sake, the use of the term 
will be continued, with the understanding that it always refers to that form 
of insanity which is the immediate subject of discussion. 

** Monomania is often described as a derangement of one or a few of the 
intellectual faculties, but incorrectly, upon our views of the constitution of 
those faculties, many of which may be simultaneously deranged by the action 
of disease, without necessarily producing insanity. This point has been 
already established, when speaking of those affections of the perceptive 
faculties which give rise to apparitions, and change, to appearance, the out- 
ward qualities of objects. A multitude of cases are recorded, in which the 
faculty of language too has been wholly or partially lost, while the sound- 
ness of the reasoning powers remained unimpaired ; indeed there is nota 
single perceptive faculty, whose functions have not been sometimes oblite- 
rated or diminished, without being accompanied by insane delusion. It is 
evident that before a person can be insane, partially or generally, the mental 
faculty or faculties must be deranged, by which we discern the relations of 
things, and arrive at the knowledge of general truths. 

‘The most simple form of this disorder is that in which the patient has 
imbibed some single notion contradictory to common sense and to his own 
experience, and which seems, and sometimes no doubt really is, dependent 
on errors of sensation. Thus, thousands have believed their legs were made 
of glass, or that snakes, fish, or eels had taken up their abode in their 
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stomach or bowels. In many such cases the hallucination is excited and 
maintained by impressions propagated from diseased parts, the presence of 
which has been revealed by dissection after death. Esquirol, in a memoir 
read before the Institute, a few years since, has related numerous cases in 
proof of this proposition, among which is that of a woman who insisted she 
was pregnant with the devil, in whose womb, there was found after death, 
a mass of hydatids ; of another, in the Salpetriére, who imagined that a 
regiment of soldiers lay concealed in her belly, and that she could feel them 
struggling and fighting with each other ; and of another, who believed that 
the apostles and evangelists had taken up their abode in her bowels, and 
were occasionally visited by the pope and the patriarchs of the old testa- 
ment, in both of whom, the intestines were found agglutinated together in 
consequence of chronic peritonitis. That these hallucinations are not always 
connected with corporeal impressions of this kind, seems to be proved by 
the fact, that they are sometimes dissipated by the skilful application of 
arguments, or manoeuvres, by which the patients are made to believe them- 
selves cured of their complaint. The story of the ‘Turned Head,’ in the 
‘ Diary of a Physician,’ ludicrous as it is, is scarcely a caricature of the 
truth ; and one of M. Manry’s patients, who, after thinking himself cured 
of a serpent in his bowels by means of a pretended surgical operation, sud- 
denly took up the idea, that the creature had left its ova behind ready to be 
hatched into a brood of young ones, was again restored by the dexterous 
reply of his physician, that the snake was a male. In this class of cases, 
the mind is not observed to have lost any of its original vigour, and its 
soundness on every other topic remains unimpaired, though there unques- 
tionably does exist some derangement in the reflective faculties. 

“In another class of cases, the monomania takes a little wider range, 
involving a train of morbid ideas, instead of being limited to a single point. 
The patient imbibes some notion connected with the various relations of 
persons, events, time, space, resistance, &c. of the most absurd and un- 
founded nature, and endeavours, in some measure, to regulate his conduct 
accordingly ; though, in most respects, it is grossly inconsistent with his 
delusion. It is certainly not one of the least curious phenomena of our 
mental constitution, that these hallucinations will sometimes continue for 
years together, unaffected by time, and proceeding parallel, as it were, with 
the most sound and healthy operations of the mind, though more often, the 
predominant idea instead of enduring in this manner is frequently changing, 
one insane notion disappearing to give place to another and another. Rush 
says that he knew one clergyman, and had heard of another, who were 
deranged at all times, except when they ascended the pulpit, where they 
discovered, in their prayers and sermons, all the usual marks of asound and 
correct mind ; and he speaks of a judge who was rational and sensible upon 
the bench, but constantly insane when off it. The celebrated case of the 
Rev. Simon Browne is another remarkable instance of this kind. For many 
years before his death, he entertained the belief that ‘he had lost his ra- 
tional soul,’ though during that time he evinced great ability both in his 
ordinary conversation and in his writings. Having discontinued all public 
or private worship, he explained to his friends, that ‘he had fallen under 
the sensible displeasure of God, who had caused his rational soul gradually 
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to perish, and left him only an animal life in common with brutes ; that it 
was therefore profane in him to pray, and incongruous to be present at the 
prayers of others.’ Ina book of some merit which he dedicated to the 
queen he speaks of himself as ‘ once a man; and of some little name ; but of 
no worth, as his present unparalleled case makes but too manifest ; for by 
the immediate hand of an avenging God, his very thinking substance has 
for more than seventeen years been wasting away, till it is wholly perished 
out of him, if it be not utterly come to nothing.’ ”’ 


In the simplest form of Monomania, the understanding appears 
to be, and probably is, perfectly sound on all subjects save those 
connected with the hallucination. Yet how much danger must 
there be of interpreting its vagaries in a court of justice upon any 
very narrowly restricted principle ! 

Moral Mania, as we before mentioned, engages the author at 
considerable length. We quote a portion of his chapters on this 
subject :— 


‘‘Thus far mania has been considered as affecting the intellectual facul- 
ties only ; but a more serious error on this subject can scarcely be commit- 
ted, than that of limiting its influence to them. It will not be denied that 
the propensities and sentiments are also integral portions of our mental con- 
stitution; and no enlightened physiologist can doubt that their manifes- 
tations are dependent on the cerebral organism. Here then we have the 
only essential conditions of insanity,—a material structure connected with 
mental manifestations ; and until it is satisfactorily proved that this struc- 
ture enjoys a perfect immunity from morbid action, we are bound to be- 
lieve that it is liable to disease, and consequently, that the affective, as well 
as intellectual faculties are subject to derangement. To moral mania, as a 
distinct form of the disease, the attention of the profession was directed 
by the celebrated Pinel in the beginning of the present century. Pre- 
viously to that time it was a matter of universal belief, that insanity is 
always accompanied by derangement of the reasoning powers, and a recog- 
nition of this fact entered into every definition of the disease. Participa- 
ting in the common belief, he found, to his great surprise, on resuming his 
researches at the Bicétre that there were many maniacs who betrayed no 
lesion whatever of the understanding, but were under the dominion of in- 
stinctive, and abstract fury, as if the affective faculties alone had sustained 
injury. This form of mental disorder, he designated as manie sans délire. 
The examples which he gives, being chiefly characterized by violent anger 
and unbounded fury, by no means furnish suitable illustrations of the affec- 
tion now styled moral insanity, though they do illustrate a particular form 
of that disorder. This defect however has been amply supplied by the re- 
searches of others, which have made us acquainted with a great number 
and variety of cases, in which their affective faculties, either singly or 
collectively, were deranged, independently of any appreciable lesion of the 
intellect. The reality and importance of this distinction which thus esta- 
blishes two classes of mania, is now generally acknowledged by practical 
observers, among whom it is sufficient to mention Esquirol, Georget, Gall, 
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Marc, Rush, Reil, Andrew Combe, Conolly and Pritchard, though some 
of them are inclined to doubt whether the integrity of the understanding 
is so fully preserved in moral mania, as Pinel believed. Still, the apparent 
soundness, and the difficulty, at least, of establishing the existence of 
any intellectual derangement, while the intellectual powers are unequivo- 
cally and deeply deranged, render it no less important in its legal relations, 
than if the understanding were wholly and absolutely unaffected. It is de- 
fined by Pritchard, who has strongly insisted on the necessity of assigning 
it a more distinct and conspicuous place than it has hitherto received, as 
‘consisting in a morbid perversion of the natural feelings, affections, incli- 
nations, temper, habits, and moral dispositions, without any notable lesion 
of the intellect or knowing and reasoning faculties, and particularly without 
any maniacal hallucination.’ ” 


As examples :— 


‘‘The form of mental disorder which we are now considering, has been 
so little noticed by writers, while an ample knowledge of its phenomena is 
essential to the correct administration of justice, that no farther anology 
is needed for illustrating it with several examples collected from the obser- 
vations of others. The first is related by Pinel as belonging to his manie 
sans délire. * Anonlyson of a weak and indulgent mother was encouraged 
in the gratification of every caprice and passion of which an untutored and 
violent temper was susceptible. ‘The impetuosity of his disposition in- 
creased with his years. The money with which he was lavishly supplied 
removed every obstacle to the indulgence of his wild desires. Every in- 
stance of opposition or resistance roused him to acts of fury. He assaulted 
his adversaries with the audacity of a savage; sought to reign by force, 
and was perpetually embroiled in disputes and quarrels. If a dog, a 
horse, or any other animal offended him, he instantly put it to death. If 
ever he went to a féte or any other public meeting, he was sure to excite 
such tumults and quarrels as terminated in actual pugilistic encounters, and 
he generally left the scene witha bloody nose. This wayward youth, how- 
ever, when unmoved by passions, possessed a perfectly sound judgment. 
When he became of age, he succeeded to the possession of an extensive 
domain. He proved himself fully competent to the management of his 
estate, as well as to the discharge of his relative duties, and he even distin- 
guished himself by acts of beneficence and compassion. Wounds, law-suits, 
and pecuniary compensations were generally the consequences of his un- 
happy propensity to quarrel. But an act of notoriety put an end to his 
career of violence. Enraged with a woman who had used offensive lan- 
guage to him, he precipitated her into a well. Prosecution was commenced 
against him; and on the deposition of a great many witnesses who gave 
evidence to his furious deportment, he was condemned to perpetual con- 
finement in the Bicétre.’ In this instance there was something more than 
the unrestrained indulgence of strong passions, though, no doubt, the 
passions of this person were naturally remarkably strong and active ; the 
understanding, though sound, was incapable of restraining their impulses, 
for the reason that they were excited by disease and therefore beyond its 
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controul. The constant excitement of passions already too much developed 
by means of a vicious education, led to that condition of mind in which 
the healthy balance of the affective and intellectual faculties is destroyed,— 
in other words, to moral mania. A case of a very similar character to 
this, and to which the rank of the person and the disastrous results of the 
affection have given a melancholy preéminence over all others in the medico- 
legal history of the disease, is that of earl Ferrers, who was executed in 
1760, for the murder of his steward. It differs from the above in exhibit- 
ing amore advanced stage of the disease, and in more distinctly revealing 
its approximation to intellectual mania by the unfounded notions which the 
patient had imbibed. Though his reasoning powers were sound and his 
conversation rational, he imagined that his relatives had formed a conspi- 
racy against him in which his victim was an accomplice; and his conduct 
in many respects was so wild and strange, as to excite in those who were 
in the habit of meeting him, a suspicion, and even conviction of his in- 
sanity.” 


It is quite evident that a jury and society at large would view 
with extreme jealousy any defence set up in behalf of persons who 
give way to gusts of passion of the kind described. Ought not 
the frequent reiteration of such gusts to subject the aes to 
forcible restraint, and the systematic medical treatment which ap- 
peared to be required 2 However, to go forward to some other 
instances of what our author terms Partial Moral Mania :— 


** Instances of an irresistible propensity to steal, unaccompanied by any 
intellectual alienation, are related on good authority and are by no means 
rare. ‘There are persons,’ says Dr. Rush, ‘who are moral to the 
highest degree as to certain duties, but who, nevertheless, live under the 
influence of some one vice. In one instance, a woman was exemplary 
in her obedience to every command of the moral law except one,—she 
could not refrain from stealing. What made this vice more remarkable 
was, that she was in easy circumstances, and not addicted to extravagance 
in anything. Such was the propensity to this vice, that when she could lay 
her hands on nothing more valuable, she would often at the table of a 
friend, fill her pockets secretly with bread. She both confessed and 
lamented her crime.’ Cases like this are so common, that they must have 
come within the personal knowledge of every reader who has seen much of 
the world, so that it will be unnecessary to mention them more particularly. 
It would be difficult to prove directly, that this propensity, continuing as it 
does during a whole life, and in a state of apparently perfect health, is, 
notwithstanding, a consequence of diseased or abnormal action in the 
brain, but the presumptive evidence in favour of this explanation is cer- 
tainly strong. First, it is very often observed in abnormal conformations of 
the head, and accompanied by an imbecile condition of the understanding. 
Gall and Spurzheim saw in the prison of Berne a boy twelve years old, 
who could never refrain from stealing. He is described as ‘ ill-organized 
and rickety.’ At Haina they were shown an obstinate robber, whom no 
corporeal punishment could correct. He appeared about sixteen years of 
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age, though he was in fact twenty-six ; his head was round, and about the 
size of a child’s one year old. He was also deaf and dumb, a common 
accompaniment of mental imbecility. Secondly, this propensity to steal 
is not unfrequently observed in undoubted mania. Pinel says it is a mat- 
ter of common observation, that persons who, in their lucid intervals, 
are justly considered models of probity, cannot refrain from stealing and 
cheating during the paroxysm. Gall mentions the case of two citizens of 
Vienna, who, on becoming insane, were distinguished in the hospital for 
an extraordinary propensity to steal, though previously they had lived irre- 
proachable lives. They wandered over the house from morning to night, 
picking up whatever they could lay their hands upon,—straw, rags, clothes, 
wood, &c. which they carefully concealed in their room.” 


Partial Moral Mania sometimes takes the form of Homicidal 
Insanity, especially in women, and towards their own or some other 
young children :— 


‘Madam N., whom Esquirol received into his hospital, and whom he 
describes as being perfectly rational in her conversation and conduct, and 
of a mild, affable, and industrious disposition, very calmly related to him 
the circumstances connected with a strong inclination she felt to kill her 
child. After her last accouchement, fourteen months before, she hadseveral 
hysterical fits and was much troubled with pains in the head, stomach and 
bowels; with vertigo and ringing in the ears. These mostly disappeared, 
but she then became exceedingly capricious in her temper and affections, 
being alternately gay and sad, confiding and jealous, resolute and weak. 
In this condition, she heard of the murder committed by Henriette Cor- 
nier, when she was immediately seized with the idea of killing her infant, 
and one day when her child entered the room, she felt the most violent 
desire to assassinate it. ‘I repelled the idea, said she, and cooly inquired 
of myself, why I should conceive such cruel designs—what could put 
them into my imagination? I could find no answer. The same desire 
returned ; I feebly resisted it, was overcome, and proceeded to consummate 
the crime. <A new effort arrested my steps, I raised the knife to my own 
throat, saying to myself, better perish yourself, bad woman.’ When asked 
the cause of these evil thoughts, she replied, that something behind her 
back urged her on. During the first fortnight of her stay in the hospital, 
she was afflicted by a return of the physical disturbances with which she 
was first attacked, but at the end of six weeks was so much better, in con- 
quence of a proper medical treatment, that she received her husband and 
child with joy, and lavished on the latter the tenderest caresses. Suddenly 
she perceived a cutting instrument, and was seized with the desire of snatch- 
ing it up and committing two murders at once, a thought which she 
suppressed only by flying from the room. The symptoms of physical 
disturbance now again made their appearance, during which she was 
informed that her child was sick, and while extremely distressed and weep- 
ing at the news, ‘she felt a violent desire,’ to use her own expression, 
‘to stab or stifle itin her arms.’ After about three months residence at the 
hospital, she went away restored, and continued well.” 
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. As to what sort of punishment should be inflicted, or what sort of 
terror held out to deter from such dreadful and unnatural deeds, 


the following remarkable particulars and views will be sug- 
gestive :— 


** One of the principal objects of punishment should be to deter from 
the commission of crime, by impressing the mind with ideas of physical and 
moral suffering as its certain consequence ; and whenever it is found to pro- 
duce a very different effect, it is the part of enlightened legislation to 
devise some other means of prevention. Nothing can be more absurd 
than to inflict the very punishment which the delusion of the monomaniac 
often impels him to seek,—to put him to death who voluntarily surrenders 
himself and imploringly beseeches it as the only object he had at heart in 
perpetrating a horrid crime. What is it but converting a dreadful punish- 
ment into the dearest boon that earth can offer? In religious monomania, 
it is not uncommon for the patient to believe that the joys of heaven are in 
store for him, and, under the excitement of this insane idea, to murder a 
fellow-creature, in order that he may the sooner enter on their fruition. To 
execute one of this class, is to perpetuate an evil which needs only a change 
of penal consequences to be effectually remedied. A kind of delusion 
has sometimes prevailed in certain parts of Europe which persuades its 
unfortunate subjects that eternal happiness can be gained by being executed 
for the murder of some innocent person. The idea is that suicide being 
itself a sin will not be followed by the happiness they seek, but that mur- 
der, though a greater crime, can be repented of before the time of execu- 
tion. This delusion prevailed epidemically in Denmark, during the middle 
of the last century, and to avoid sending an unprepared person out of the 
world, the victim generally selected was a child. Death, of course, was 
no punishment in this case, and at last, the king issued an ordinance 
directing that the guilty should be branded on the forehead with a hot iron 
and whipped, and be imprisoned for life with hard labour. Every year, on 
the anniversary of their crime, they were to be whipped. Lord Dover, 
in his Life of Frederic, relates that such was the severity of discipline 
among the Prussian troops at Potsdam, that many wished for death to 
finish their intolerable suiferings, and murdered children, which they had 
enticed within their power, in order to obtain from justice the stroke they 
dared not inflict upon themselves. Abolish capital punishment in such 
cases, and the delusion will disappear with it; continue it, and no one can 
tell when the latter will end. 

Not only is the moral effect of punishment totally lost when inflicted 
on the subjects of homicidal insanity, since it does not deter other mad- 
men from committing similar acts, but by a curious law of the morbid 
action, every publicity obtained for them by the trial and execution of the 
actors, leads to their repetition to an almost incredible extent. Ata sit- 
ting of the Royal Academy of Medicine in Paris, August 8th, 1826, 
Esquirol stated that since the trial of Henriette Cornier, which occurred not 
two months before, he had become acquainted with six instances of a paral- 
lel nature. Among these was a Protestant minister who became affected 


with the desire of destroying a favourite child. He struggled against 
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this terrible inclination for fifteen days, but was at last driven to the 
attempt on his child’s life, in which he fortunately failed. Several other 
physicians, on the same occasion, bore similar testimony relative to the 


effect of that trial, and the newspapers about that period teemed with 
cases of child-murder which had originated in the same way.”’ 


But we must have done, although on many other points we might 
quote abundance of as striking facts, anecdotes, and arguments as 
any that have been noticed. Our readers must be by this time, 
however, prepared to credit us, when we state, that where the 
themes are, ‘ Duration and Curability of Madness,” ‘ Simulated 
Insanity,” ‘ Concealed Insanity,” ‘ Suicide, with its Legal Conse- 
quences,” Somnalbulism, with its Legal Consequences,” ‘ Simu- 
lated Somnambulism,” ‘ Drunkenness, with its Legal Consequences,” 
&c., that a wide and wondrous field opens to our philosophic yet 
practical author. We may remark, for instance, that his strong and 
novel views as to the legal consequences of Drunkenness, the dis- 
tinctions which he draws, and the conclusions which he insists upon 
relative to the subject, are such as merit the attention of all who 
undertake to estimate the responsibilities of this class of offenders. 

We never were more confident of a book becoming greatly 
serviceable in the cause of justice and humanity, or of having 


higher claims upon the professional and public notice of English- 
men, than the reprint before us. 





—_— a ee + _ 





Art. II.—Ninth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


Tue period for the Ninth Meeting of the British Association, which 
was appointed this year to take place at Birmingham, was looked 
forward to by many with more than usual anxiety. That town and 
neighbourhood having been for several months in such a disturbed 
condition, it was feared neither the local preparations for the recep- 
tion of members, in the mere matter of accommodation, nor the 
tranquillity of the appointed time, would be such as to warrant the 
holding of the Meeting. Besides, there were subjects of great 
sclentific and mechanical importance belonging to Birmingham, 
which had in a great measure led to its being chosen as one of the 
annual stations, that could not be expected to be rendered so accessi- 
ble, or to have obtained previously such an investigation, as would 
come up to the desires and pretensions of the Association ; and thus 
its proceedings, should it meet at the time and place appointed, it 
was feared, might be so defective as to injure its reputation. Could 
it be looked for that the Statistics of one of the most populous towns 
in the empire would be forthcoming? Would the immense and 
amazing manufactories be thrown open for inspection? Would it 
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be safe, or would there be confidence enough, to follow up the plan 
of an excursion to Dudley, in order to visit and examine the Iron 
Works, the Sedgley Hills, the Limestone Caverns, and the many 
interesting natural as well as artificial objects of these neighbour- 
hoods? Then, such alarming accounts had reached not only every 
corner of the country but all Europe, of the riots of Birmingham 
and of the disposition of the masses, that was it likely strangers and 
foreigners would venture to repair thither? ‘Taking all these con- 
siderations into account, it was supposed, by not a few, that the 
Meeting would be put off; or, if it took place, that it would be a 
sorry affair. 

But there were other circumstances that were calculated to excite 
anxiety on the part of the friends and promoters of science, in rela- 
tion to the British Association; for before and since the holding of 
the Birmingham Meeting, as well as during its sittings, certain daily 
and certain weekly newspapers have done their utmost to complete 
their designs of bringing the institution into utter contempt. They 
describe it as an association that only makes play of science ; a gour- 
mandizing and gallanting festival; the majority of the members as 
tyros or triflers ; and, in short, that while a duller, it was not a more 
useful display than the Eglinton Tournament. 

Now if all this were true, (it is not true, nor any way like the 
truth,) it would at least be exceedingly painful to us, not only as 
forcing us to confess that certain strong and sanguine anticipations, 
which we have repeatedly cherished and expressed, had been ill- 
founded, but that the sooner the solemn mockery were laughed into 
non-existence the better, both for the honour of the country, and 
the interests of realscience. Such a disheartening conclusion, how- 
ever, would never make us recall our approbation and dispel our 
sense of the substantial and various services which the British Asso- 
ciation has contributed in its former Meetings; not merely taking 
into account the discoveries and disclosures of individuals of its 
members,—not merely the effects of its combined nature in arousing 
energies that would, in all probability, never without it have existed 
or been kept alive; but as prompting and setting in a right direc- 
tion the investigations of other learned and scientific bodies, nay, as 
commanding by its character the assistance of the Government of 
the country, as well as drawing forth masses of scientific documents 
from great repositories, in which these documents seemed doomed 
to lie in darkness for ever, and then digesting and reducing them into 
form and completeness, from which assuredly there will be import- 
“~ practical results, although another Meeting never should take 

ace. 

We have on former occasions noticed and particularly mentioned 
a variety of benefits and advantages which the Association, unless 
most negligently and injudiciously conducted, was calculated to pro- 
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duce. It is unnecessary to dwell upon such points at any length 
on this occasion ; or to enumerate particularly what it has already 
accomplished directly or indirectly. Suffice it to say, that the com- 
mingling of a number of men, each eminent in some particular 
walk, congregating once a year from very distant parts, interchanging 
their views, communicating and correcting their several discoveries 
and speculations, each being enabled to keep pace with every sepa- 
rate step, without being obliged to suggest and work it out for him- 
self, must, in the very nature of things and of the human mind, be 
productive of light and life. 

To be sure, it has appeared to us, that there has been too much 
ado in the matter of feasting and public entertainments; too many 
reciprocations of congratulation and compliment among the members; 
too much dancing, and too much of parade. All the members are 
not philosophers, or fathers m the republic of science. The 
restricted length of the sittings has frequently been frittered away 
by useless discussions and interruptions. Not seldom have old 
theories and discoveries been dished up afresh, yet pretending to 
originality ; and perhaps not less provokingly have individuals con- 
sulted their own personal reputation and aggrandizement, instead of 
the advancement of real science, in the views they advocated, and 
the things they lauded. What then?—lIs the British Association, 
inviting and including as it does so many hundreds, to be sneered 
at because every one is not a Whewell, a Buckland, a Brewster, a 
Herschel, and the very numerous list of other eminent names which 
we could set down? Where free discussion is invited, is every idea 
to be original, and every expression technically correct? Or are 
men, who habitually devote themselves to high and pure pursuits of 
severe science, to have no relaxations on the day that they are 
divulging the results of their speculations, their discoveries, their 
triumphs it may be? In fine, is not the countenance which numbers, 
which social kindness, which public attention has hitherto bestowed 
upon the Association, a species of incense, which it is the nature of 
man, which it is worthy of the nature of a philosopher, to receive 
and to be cherished by him ? 

But to instance the last Meeting which certain political journals 
have thought it becoming to ridicule :—the question is, has it exhi- 
bited such a falling off in numbers, in management, in conduct, or 
any way in regard to its transactions, as was feared, and as has been 
rashly asserted? Wesay no! We say that judging by the best 
report ofits proceedings that we have seen, which isin the Atheneum, 
that a more interesting, a more encouraging, and we may add, a 
more generally satisfactory and serviceable assemblage or union of 
the kind has not hitherto taken place. 

It is not our purpose on the present occasion, it has not been our 
practice, to attempt anything like giving a précis of all the subjects 
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as they are treated before the various Sections of the Association, 
The utmost we contemplate is to notice generally the spirit with 
which the institution proceeds, its prospects, and a few of the facts 
it has elicited, some of the points it has suggested, and some of those 
details that possess a popular interest. 

In the Mathematical and Physical Section, for this year, there 
was an account by Mr. Talbot of M. Daguerre’s Photogenic process, 
together with some new observations, which artists and others who 
do not dip into the most abstruse scientific matters will profit by, 
or regard with much interest. The investigations concerning the 
nature and laws of certain kinds of Waves have be<n continued, and 
according to the report of a committee on the subject, it has not 
lost any of its attraction and importance. Sir J. Herschel still 
superintends the reduction of meteorological observations made at 
the Equinoxes and Solstices. He and other eminent astronomers 
are also engaged on a revision of the nomenclature of the stars; and 
the aid of Government has been obtained for an increase of the 
instrumental power of certain Observatories, in consequence, in a 
main degree, it is believed, of its being known to be the wish of the 
British Association. 

In the Chemical and Mineralogical Section, as well as in that of 
Medical Science, a variety of remarkable communications were read. 
In the Section of Geology and Physical Geography, Dr. Buckland 
submitted a recommendation from a society in Bradford, that the 
attention of members of Museums in provincial parts should be 
chiefly directed to the collection of specimens from their own imme- 
diate vicinities. From topographical collections, each district would 
become more fully and readily known. The plan was particularly 
recommended to Birmingham, on account of its lying in the coal 
and iron districts. _Newcastle-on-Tyne had set an example. 

Two communications to the Zoological and Botanical Section 
must occupy our pages at greater length than any of the numerous 
papers or discussions belonging to the fore-mentioned departments. 
One of these was “On an Experiment in the Growth of Silk at 
Nottingham, made this Year,” by Mr. Felkin. We quote through- 
out from the Athenzum, to whose reporters, it would appear, the 


papers of the various Sections are for the most part submitted, in 
order to be compiled from :— 


‘* A sample of yellow and pure white cocoons, part of those shown in the 
Model Room, and forming a portion of the results of this attempt at raising 
silk in England, were placed before the Section. They were exhibited in 
an undisturbed state (although the chrysalises had been killed), upon the 
twigs where they had been spun by the silk worms, the French and Italian 
mode of management being, so far as possible, adopted throughout the 
entire course of the experiment. Bertezen produced equally good cocoons 
somewhere near London, in 1790, but beyond his presenting the silk reeled 
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from them to the Society of Arts, and receiving their premium, only few 
articulars of his experiment are known. No practically important results 
followed this, the only previous successful attempt, so far as anything is on 
record. In the present instance the food supplied to the worms spinning 
the white silk (owing to the sudden and continued check to vegetation by 
severe east winds and frosts throughout May) was lettuce-leaves during the 
first three weeks after hatching, afterwards they were fed entirely upon 
mulberry leaves. Those spinning yellow silk were hatched fourteen days 
later, and were fed from the beginning upon mulberry leaves. Of those fed 
partly upon lettuce, 7-8ths died; on the contrary, the greatest loss in those 
fed altogether upon mulberry was from thirty to forty per cent. The ave- 
rage of loss upon the continent of Europe is from 35 to 60 per cent., the 
latter being the usual loss under the management of the peasants. That 
division of these yellow ones which spun first, and which were most healthy, 
were subjected to a loss of only 10 to 20 percent. The loss in China, 
owing to their superior skill and care, is often not more than one per cent. 
of those hatched. The hatching in question was of eggs procured from 
Italy, and this, as well as all the subsequent processes of feeding and spin- 
ning, took place in a warehouse in the centre of the town of Nottingham, 
amidst the usual noise, dust, and activity of a wholesale business in cotton 
goods, where the air would be in some degree tainted by the oily matters 
used in their fabrication. The weather for three weeks from the 14th of 
May was dry, but cold; then, after an interval of two weeks of fine weather, 
there was constant and most unusual humidity, so that it was almost impos- 
sible to refresh the air of the apartment, or avoid giving the food in a damp 
and heated state ; especially as, from the number of worms (10,000), diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining mulberry leaves in a sufficient quantity, 
these having to be collected from, in some cases, 50 or 80 miles distance. 
Such was the continuance of rain in July, that the largest flood occurred 
ever remembered at that season of the year. To suit our variable climate, 
the temperature of the room was from the first kept low, varying from 70 
to 55 degrees. Altogether, the circumstances under which this experiment 
was made, were very unpropitious. The time of spinning in Italy is usually 
six weeks after hatching. In Nottingham, the earliest did not spin until 
eight weeks after hatching; but those originally fed upon lettuce, did not 
spin until those fed entirely on mulberry had finished their cocoons; the 
lives of the former were therefore protracted full three weeks beyond the 
latter. On the whole, Mr. Felkin considered the experiment perfectly 
successful. a e ° ° - ° ° 
‘Whether this production can be carried on to profit in England, or even 
in. Ireland, is doubtful, labour and land being probably too high in both 
countries to compete with the existing production of silk; that it could be 
so in the West Indies and in our new colonies in the Pacific, is unquestion- 
able. But the chief object in view, in bestowing the time and labour 
necessary to bring about the results which establish the fact that silk of the 
best quality could thus be grown here, was to show how the produce of this 
article, so well adapted to the soil and climate of that country and the condi- 
tion of its multitudinous inhabitants, (and so necessary as raw material to 
one of our chief manufactures,) might be greatly improved in quality, and 
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indefinitely increased in quantity, in Hindoostan. There, labour ischeaper 
than anywhere besides, and land unoccupied and waste, but perfectly suit. 
able for the mulberry, is plentiful ; so that by not confining the cultivation 
of silk to the marshy Delta of the Ganges, as at present, but introducing 
into the more elevated and even mountainous parts of Hindoostan, &c., the 
superior kinds of silkworms and mulberry trees so long grown in the south 
of Europe, and recently brought forward with vast enthusiasm in the United 
States of North America, the whole world might be supplied from India, 
with raw silk, at half its present cost—a cost increased by the demand 
greatly exceeding the supply, so as to have compelled us to pay four instead 
of three millions sterling a-year, during the last four years, for the same 
weight of material, and thus greatly to limit the extent, and even to risk the 
safety of the silk manufacture itself.” 


It would seem that there are in store for India, and to be deve- 
loped at no very distant date, immense improvements and ameliora- 
tions, agricultural and commercial, that will, if realized, send their 
fruits and influence over the face of the earth. England must not 
allow herself to be driven from such an immeasureable field of 
wealth, and splendid scope for enlightened and beneficent action. 

The other communication alluded to consisted of ‘‘ Some Obser- 
vations on Whales, in connexion with an account of the Remains 
of a Whale, recently discovered at Durham,” by Mr. George T, 

‘ox :— 


“The University of Durham, requiring increased accommodation for 
students, determined this year to appropriate the old Tower of Durham 
Castle for such purpose. This tower, or master-keep, which is considered 
as of Norman structure, (though probably great part of what remains was 
erected in the reign of Edward III., by Bishop Hatfield,) had long been 
going to decay, and was at length, about fifty years ago, dismantled, by 
reducing the upper story, and throwing the materials down into the interior. 
In clearing out the rubbish for the purpose above mentioned, the workmen 
found the basement story to consist of arched crypts, much broken. 
Amongst the rubbish in these crypts, or cellars, they were suddenly sur- 
prised by finding several large bones, and asthey advanced these accumulated 
from time to time, until twenty vertebrae, and about the same number of 
ribs, of enormous size, were taken out; and in a crypt or room on the 
opposite side of the tower, two large jaw bones were laid bare. This latter 
discovery enabled me, (said Mr. Fox,) to determine, from the form and 
position of the jaws, (for they were not yet excavated,) that the bones 
belonged to a spermaceti whale. The discovery excited considerable inter- 
est in the town. But while the inquiries, to which the strange circumstance 
had given rise, were going on, the Rev. James Raine discovered a curious 
and interesting letter, in a MS. volume of the late Mr. Surtees’ collection, 
relative to the history of the Castle of Durham, which at once accounted 
for the discovery of animal remains under such circumstances. 

“ Copy ofa letter from John Cosin, Bishop of Durham, addressed to his 
Secretary, Mr. Miles Stapylton. 
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“ Pall Mall, London, June 20, 1661. 

“ Mr. Stapylton,—I have received yours of the 15th instant, wherein 
you write, that as you have been informed by y*® bailiff of Earington, there 
hath of late beene cast up uppon y* sea shore within my said manor a royall 
fish, but you trouble not yourself to assure me of what kinde it be, (truly 
your omissions of this sort are both numerous and perplexing,) and you 
proceed to ask my will and pleasure touching y* same. Now in reply to 
this your question, my answer is as followeth, and I pray you to note it well. 
Do with the flesh of this fish, of whatever kinde it be, that which seemeth 
good unto you, for by this time, methinks, it stinketh, and will satisfie 
neither your palate nor your purse ; but forasmuch as I well remember that 
in the time of my assured friend and patron, of happy memory, Bishop 
Morton, who fell on evil days, there did hang up in the kitchen of his castle 
of Duresme a right stately skeleton of a fish, perchance of this sort, which 
was much admired by his most sacred majestic King Charles in a.p. 1633, 
but which was plucked down and destroyed by that knave Thomas Andrews, 
who did purchase the said castle from those still greater knaves, who did 
steal and sell the same. I will that the bones of the fish you mention, so it 
be of a convenient size, be carefully cleansed from all impurities which may 
adhere to the same, and then being reduced into the form and fashion of a 
skeleton, 1 would have hung up for their preservation and the admiration 
of the curious, not in my kitchen aforesaid, in which there may be lack of 
room, but in some meet place in the old tower of my castle, which hath long 
ceased to be inhabited, to be chosen at your and Mr. Farrer his discretion. 

“I pray you begin to make provision for the due treatment of his Majes- 
ties Justices of Assize, which, as this is my first yeare, must be managed 
sumptuously, but I would have you to remember without waste. The 
bailiff of Derlington did write of one William Man, of Piersebridge, who is 
and hath been of long time noted for his fat oxen. You will do well to let 
my Lords Judges taste his beef. I would also have you procure some 
Westfalia hams and Holand cheeses, and look there be ready some caggs of 
sturgeon, to be got where and as youcan. Touching these matters you 
shall have further premonition in due time from 

** Your very loveing friend, 
** Jo. Duresme. 

‘* Postse.—His Mati hath this day assured the house touching the Act of 
Indemnitie, and hasteneth to make a progress through some parts of his 
kingdom, and first to Wore’ to offer up thanks for his deliv®* there. 

“This letter clearly shows that the bones discovered in Durham Castle 
belonged to an animal cast on shore on the coast of Durham, at Earington, 
and the date (1661) proves it to be the oldest whale of the kind recorded to 
have been found on the British coast. The remains of the animal, when 
comected, were found to consist of twenty-six vertebre, fourteen ribs, and 
twolowerjaws, of the great bluntheaded Catodon ( Physeter macrocephalus ). 
Many fragments had been broken off, but the whole being carefully gathered 
by the workmen, they were easily joined, being found to coincide with the 
rest; and it may, therefore, be concluded, that no more of the whale, not- 
withstanding the somewhat peremptory order of Bishop Cosin, had been 
brought to his Castle. These have been set up in the Museum of Durham 
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University, and the ribs being attached to the vertebrae, and the jaws 


placed in front, they form an interesting preparation, and convey no very 
imperfect idea of the form of the animal.” 


The first authentic account of this species of animal, according to 
Cuvier, was given in 1605, from an individual thrown ashore in 
Holland. No doubt he notices the capture of others, though none 
but the one in Holland, prior to the Bishop’s. 

The statistical section always furnishes us with popular infor- 
mation. Among the papers for the last meeting of the kind 
referred to, was one by Mr. Rawson, ‘ On the Criminal Statistics 
of England and Wales.” Some of the conclusions in the abstract 
before us, are important and striking. For example, it is stated, 
that the numbers of the two sexes iu European countries is near] 
equal, the preponderance being somewhat on the side of the 
female ; yet, both in England and France the proportion of male 
to female criminals is about 4 to 1; and this result has varied but 
slightly during several years. The number of each of twenty prin- 
cipal offences is given,—the ages of the offenders are divided into 
eight periods,—and other equally minute and valuable particulars. 

A Report on the Circulating Libraries, in the borough of King- 
ston-upon-Hull, was read. These are thus classed :—I1st, Public 
Subscription Libraries. 2nd, Libraries attached to Public Insti- 
tutions. 3rd, Congregational Libraries. 4th, Libraries attached 


to Sunday Schools. Sth, Private Circulating Libraries. We further 
quote, as follows :— 


‘These public subscription libraries contain an extensive assortment of 
works in every department of literature. There are four, containing 25,671 
volumes ; of which, 2,537, or 9,88 per cent., are Theology and Ecclesiasti- 
cal History ; 2,674, or 10,41 per cent., are Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy ; 7,549, or 29,41 per cent., are History and Biography; 9,566, 
or 37,27 per cent., are works on the Arts, Sciences, and general Literature ; 
and 3,355, or 13,03 per cent., are Novels, Romances, and works of imagi- 
nation. The circulation is 102,180 volumes per annum, affording an aver- 
age of 126 volumes annually to each member. There are four libraries 
connected with public institutions, and they contain 2,920 volumes, of which, 
497, or 15,99 per cent., are works in Theology and Ecclesiastical History ; 
26, or 89 per cent., are on Jurisprudence and Political Economy ; 1,016, or 
34,80 per cent., are History and Biography; 1,397, or 47,84 per cent., 
are Arts, Sciences, and general Literature, and 14, or 48 per cent., are 
Novels, Romances, and works of imagination. This description of libra- 
ries appears to contain the whole amount of publications of a practical cha- 
racter, exclusive of religious works, which can be fairly regarded as coming 
within the reach of the working classes, and the whole of these, with the 
exception of 200 volumes, are in the library of the Mechanics’ Institution, 
the number of volumes in which is 2,260, the average annual circulation 
being 17,992, exhibiting an average reading of 52 volumes per annum to 
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each subscriber. There are ten congregational libraries attached to 
churches or chapels, and designed to promote the religious instruction of 
the congregation. In these libraries are 2,994 volumes, which are, with 
scarcely an exception, of a religious character. ‘The average circulation is 
10,088 volumes perannum. The numberof persons having access to these 
libraries, not being in all cases ascertainable, no estimate of the average 
number of volumes to each can be made. There ate 28 libraries attached 
to Sunday schools, which have 5,655 volumes, exclusively of a religious 
tendency, with an annual circulation of 48,942 volumes, which takes place 
chiefly among the senior scholars and their teachers. Nearly the whole of 
the Sunday school libraries contain a variety of works of fiction, having, 
however, a religious object. There are 11 private circulating libraries, 
having 17,474 volumes, 8 of which, or .04 per cent., are works in Theology 
and Ecclesiastical History; 9, or .05 per cent., Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy; 220, or 1.26 per cent., History and Biography ; 26, or .14 per 
cent., Arts, Sciences, and general Literature; and 17,211, or 98,51 per 
cent., Novels, Romances, and works of imagination. The average circula- 
tion could not be correctly ascertained, but the condition of the books, the 
number of libraries, and observations which fell from the proprietors, prove 
that it is very great, and is confined to the middle and operative classes. 
Laying out of view libraries originated by public-spirited individuals, for 
the benefit of these classes, and those promoted from religious motives, the 
taste of readers among the middle and working classes is strongly indicated 
by the description of works of which private circulating libraries are com- 
posed. The majority of works in these libraries may be characterized as 
mere trash, and not a few in some of them are of a more objectionable 
nature. When it is considered that the young form a large portion of the 
supporters of these establishments, and that early reading exercises no 
inconsiderable influence in the formation of character, it is much to be 
regretted, that no efforts commensurate with the wants of the public have 


yet been made to supply a desideratum, which the progress of education is 
rapidly creating.” 


A paper which seems to have given rise to a good deal of dis« 
cussion, the general opinion, however, appearing to be in favour of 
the plan proposed in it, was one by G. R. Porter, containing in an 
elaborate form, and exhibiting proofs of extensive inquiry and pro- 
longed reflection, “‘ Suggestions in favour of the Systematic Col- 
lection of the Statistics of Agriculture.” He said,— 


“If throughout the whole range of material interests that affect the well- 
being of a community, there be any one subject of greater importance than 
another, without doubt that subject is the adequate supply of food for the 
people ; and yet this is a subject that, in England, which prides itself on 
being the country of practical men, has never hitherto been considered to 
any useful or practical end. The amount of ignorance on this subject is so 
great, that to this day the public does not possess any authentic document, 
from which we can learn even the quantity of land under cultivation in any 


county of England. The only information available for further calculation, 
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is contained in the estimate of Mr. Couling, who gave evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, which was appointed in 1827, to 
inquire into the subject of Emigration. Such an estimate, it is manifestly 
beyond the power of any individual to make with the requisite degree of 
accuracy. If even it be conceded that Mr. Couling’s estimate was correct 
at the time it was offered, we must bear in mind that it was given more 
than twelve years ago, since which time we have added at least four mil- 
lions to our numbers, and have therefore necessitated other important 
changes, which must influence the degree and proportions that might then 
have correctly designated the employment of the soil. Allowing, further, 
for the moment, that not only was the estimate correct, but that we had the 
means of rightly adjusting it to the altered circumstances of our population, 
we should still have acquired a very small, and only an initial part of the 
facts which are required, in order to arrive at any useful result. To this 
end it would be necessary to know, not only the extent of cultivated and 
improvable land within the kingdom, but also the various uses to which it 
is applied, and the proportion allotted to each branch of cultivation. We 
should have then to inform ourselves concerning the productiveness of the 
soil; the proportion of its produce required for reproduction ; the number 
of each of the various kinds of animals reared and maintained ; the rate of 
their increase ; the proportion of each required for the adequate reproduction 
of its own kind; the number applicable to the sustenance of the people ; 
the number of skins furnished for purposes of manufacture ; the number of 
fleeces shorn: with various other particulars which it is not necessary to 
enumerate here. Neither would it be sufficient that these points should be 
ascertained once for all. We require to know not only whether the land is 
capable, under ordinary circumstances, of supplying the absolute wants of 
the population, but also whether or not the actual produce of each year, as 
it occurs, is sufficient to that end; and if it be not sufficient, then to ascer- 
tain the proportion in which it falls short of sufficiency. For these pur- 
poses, it is indispensable to have an organized machinery in constant action. 
The importance of accurately knowing the provision available for the sus- 
tenance of the people is not less than that of knowing the yearly produce of 
various articles of commerce which are used as accessories in manufacturing 
processes.” 


Something much like the thing proposed is done in Bengal rela- 
tive to Indigo, to be communicated to the merchants of London; 
as also regarding hops in this country. Belgium and Holland have 
all the information required belonging to agriculture; and in various 
districts of France the same is obtained. ‘The employment of the 
machinery necessary for the effective carrying out of the scheme in 
Great Britain, would nodoubt be attended with considerable expense. 
For in each of the 14,000 parishes of the United Kingdom, excepting 
town parishes, a paid agent would be required, thereby incurring an 
annual expense of perhaps 20,000/. to 30,0002. But how great 
would some of the advantages that resulted ! 


‘Tt is now well known, that the harvest of 1837 was deficient to so great 
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a degree, that before the produce of 1838 was harvested, the great supera- 
bundance of the two preceding years was all consumed, and the stock of 
grain throughout the kingdom, whether in the hands of farmers or dealers, 
was more nearly exhausted than at any other period in modern times; so 
that if we could not have had recourse to foreign wheat then warehoused in 
our ports, we must have suffered most severely before the produce of 1838 
could have been brought to market. So entirely, however, was the public 
misinformed on the subject, that instead of a reasonable advance in price 
sufficient to give warning of the fact, and so to check the consumption, 
which, as regards the most costly grain, wheat, had, it is well known, long 
been going on with unwonted profusion, the markets fell progressively 
during the months of August, September, and October, 1837, from 60s. 
1d. to 51s. per quarter; and it was not until the middle of the following 
May that the weekly average was again as high as it had been immediately 
before the harvest of 1837. By the third week in August, 1838, the 
weekly average price had advanced beyond the rate at which foreign wheat 
is admitted to consumption on payment of the nominal duty of one shilling 
per quarter. It would not be possible to calculate, with any tolerable 
accuracy, the loss which this country sustained through the want of infor- 
mation thus shown to have prevailed with regard to only one year’s opera- 
tions; but we can have no hesitation in believing that its amount must 
have been at least sufficient, if employed at interest, to provide in perpetuity 
for every expense that could accompany the most completely organized 
machinery for collecting agricultural statistics throughout the United King- 
dom. Ifthe very considerable purchases of foreign wheat which were sud~- 
denly made during the autumn of 1838, in almost every market of Europe, 
occasioning the prices to be driven up to an exorbitant height, had been 
made progressively and quietly, without exciting a spirit of speculation, no 
one can doubt that the saving would have been sufficiently great to have 
borne out the assertion just hazarded.” 


We have quoted but a portion of Mr. Porter’s statements, calcu- 
lations, and proposals. ut our readers will see, even from that 
portion, what is the nature and compass of some of the mighty 
interests which a full discussion of the subject must involve. 

In the Section devoted to Mechanical Science, there was one 
communication for which we must find some room; not merely 
because its subject concerns deeply national economy, but because 
certain experiments in the Metropolis have recently drawn to it 
much attention. We refer to what Mr. Hawkins stated concernin 
the paving of roads and streets with blocks of wood, placed with the 
grain in a vertical position. 


_ “The subject, he observed, has latterly become one of considerable 

interest. Although seven patents have been taken out in this country with- 

in less than twelve months, there is no specimen of the pavement calculated 

to afford the means of forming a sound public opinion on the subject. He 

had attentively watched, from 1827 to 1831, the effect of much travelling 

Over wooden pavement, well executed, in the principal thoroughfare of 
02 
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Vienna, and observed that it appeared to wear away less than any other 
kind of paving material whatever. In this opinion he was confirmed by 
inquiries which he made relative to the condition of a piece of wooden 
pavement laid about three years in the Broad-way of New York; and he 
had been informed by one gentlemen that he saw a stone of near 20 tons 
weight drawn on a carriage over it without appearing to make the least 
impression. From these circumstances he considered that roads formed of 
sound wood, with the grain vertical, might be made so even as to constitute 
a sort of universal railway, on which carriages might be drawn by a small 
proportion of horse power, and on which steam-carriages might run as 
safely and almost as fast as on railways. ‘The directions to be attended to 
in the formation of efficient and durable roads on this principle, which 
the author gave, were comprised under the following heads. 1. 'The wood 
must be chosen from the heart of sound trees. Larch and other resinous 
firs offer excellent materials at moderate prices. 2. The blocks, which are 
to be laid contiguously, must be cut to an exact gauge, so as to fit closely 
and evenly together, and no block must be higher than another. 3. The 
depth of the blocks should be at least that of a breadth and a half, a firm 
lateral support being found necessary to stability. Each block, when rec- 
tangular, is supported by four others, and when formed into hexagonal 
prisms, which appears to be preferred, each block is supported by the six 
surrounding ones. ‘The hexagonal prism being found to afford the greatest 
quantity of wood from a tree when the diameter of the prism is as large as 
can be cut out of the whole diameter of the tree, that figure is generally 
adopted, and has been fairly tested by experience. 4. The blocks must be 
laid on a bed firmly made with gravel, shingle, hard rubbish, or other mate- 
rial, well rammed down, and made even, previously to laying the blocks. 
5. A thin layer of only half an inch of fine gravel must be spread evenly 
over the levelled surface at the time of laying the blocks, to favour their 
adjustment. 6. The blocks must be laid so as to present an even upper 
surface before they are rammed, in order that the ultimate making them 
level shall not depend so much on the effects of the rammer as on the 
evenness of the bed. It is essential that the blocks be cut from dry wood, 
and used soon after being cut, lest their figure vary by warping.” 


From the comparatively few notices and extracts which we have 
now presented to our readers, they must see that the Birmingham 
Meeting has not been so barren as is represented by some sneerers, 
or others who may not have perused the ample reports to which we 
have had recourse. No candid and impartial person dare yet say, 
that ‘“ The British Association for the Advancement of Science” 
is a misnomer, nor an equivalent to an empty pretension. But we 
must conclude and do so with part, a long extract to be sure, but 
only a part of the eloquent Address of the Rev. W. Vernon Har- 
court, president of the Meeting, and to whose exertions from the 
beginning, the success of the Association has been greatly attributa- 
ble. The address was delivered at a Gencral Meeting of all the 
Sections. He said, referring so far as our extract goes, mainly to 
Captain Ross’s Antartic Expedition now in actual progress, that 
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‘A few weeks since I bade farewell to one whose friendship I owe to 
this Association, setting forth on an enterprise, full of labour and hazard, 
but full also of such visions of glory, and so brilliant a prospect of scientific 
conquests, that for a mind combining the high aims of the philosopher with 
the intrepidity of the sailor, no danger, no difficulty, no inconvenience 
seemed to exist, even in those regions where 

Famine guards the solitary coast, 
And winter barricades the realms of frost. 

‘* We sat down, Gentlemen, before his chart of the Southern Seas, and 
the unapproached pole of the earth ; he showed me his intended track—he 
pointed out the happy coincidence of the recent discovery (one of the debts 
which science owes to commerce) of two small islands in those seas; he 
put his finger upon the spot which theory assigns for the magnetic pole of 
verticity, corresponding to that which he had himself discovered in the 
opposite hemisphere, and so situated, intermediately between the two newly- 
discovered insular stations, that should he not reach the pole itself, they 
would enable him to verify or correct the theory—and again on the spot 
where his course would cross the point of maximum intensity which the 
same theory involves. We next reviewed the places at which he is com- 
missioned to plant, on his way, three magnetical and meteorological obser- 
vatories, St. Helena, the Cape, and Van Diemen’s Land, and those at which 
he himself especially wished to observe, at Kerguelen’s Land, New Zealand, 
and other stations on the land and ice; and we talked of all these as 
part only of a system of observations simultaneous or combined, stretching 
from one side of the earth to the other, undertaken or promised, through 
the whole extent of the British empire, from Montreal to Madras, and 
blending in co-operation with chains of observatories established, or on the 
point of being established, by other nations in the four quarters of the 
world. 

“I confess, Gentlemen, I felt, as one of the white and bright moments of 
life, such a conversation, at such a moment, with a man, of whom, as he is 
no longer with us, I may venture to say, that he is worthy of being em- 
ployed on so glorious a service. 

“When I had bidden him adieu, I had leisure to reflect on the possible 
consequences of his expedition, and the plan of which it forms a part. The 
problem of terrestrial magnetism solved—first, the laws of the changes of 
its elements detected, their constant parts determined, and the whole proved 
to coincide with a theory based on a legitimate representation of known facts 
—then the lines of its force and direction truly drawn, the deviations pre- 
dicted, and the corrections supplied—in the immediate view of practical 
consequences, our ships finding in their compass-needles a more unfailing 
guide than in the fragile time-piece or the cloudy sky—in the distant hori- 
zon of higher and yet more fruitful speculation, the true cause of the phe- 
nomena—and therein perhaps a completion of what Newton began—a reve- 
lation of new cosmical laws—a discovery of the nature and connexion of 
imponderable forces—all these the possible results of approaching the 
heights of theory on what may prove to be their most accessible and mea- 
surable side. 

Afterwards I thought of the causes which had conduced to this grand 
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undertaking, which had prompted the British government to seek these 
laurels, and cull these fruits of peace, to fit out the most important and the 
best appointed scientific expedition which ever sailed from the ports of 
England. Well, Gentlemen, were the government both prompted and 
seconded by the science of the country. 1 saw the apartments of the Royal 
Society moved by a spirit of energy and zeal; its most distinguished mem- 
bers sacrificing personal considerations, and postponing individual to public 
objects—Committees meeting and corresponding, to perfect the instruments 
of observation, and prepare the plans for observing—distant members, at 
Dublin and Woolwich, deputed to instruct the observers. It seemed as if 
the days of Wallis, and Wilkins, and Wren, and Boyle, and Evelyn were 
revived ; and whom did I recognize, Gentlemen, among those who were 
thus zealously and effectively employed? Their faces were familiar to me, 
they were the same men who first mooted the subject, and discussed it 
together at the meetings of this Association :—the same who went from you 
to call the national attention to it, had added to that call all the influence, 
and all the efficacy of the Royal Society. The individual, again, appointed 
to command the expedition, and conduct the observations, and those also 
who were selected to instruct the other observers, who were they? they 
were not only taken from the ranks of the Association, but they had per- 
fected the instruments of observation, and gained additional experience in 
observing, during their co-operative labours, in its service. When Captain 
James Ross and Major Sabine, and Profs. Lloyd and Phillips, and Mr. Fox, 
were engaged in ascertaining the curves of the magnetic elements across the 
British islands, with unexampled completeness, they performed a national 
work important in itself, but still more important as leading on to greater 
undertakings. But lastly, Gentlemen, whence proceeded that theory which 
it is the highest object of all this philosophical energy, and all this national 
liberality to put to the test—the first profound attempt to bring the mag- 
netism of the earth under the dominion of calculation? Let the illustrious 
author of it speak for himself: ‘Several years ago,’ says Gauss, ‘ I repeat- 
edly began attempts of this kind, from all of which the great inadequacy of 
the data at my command forced me to desist.” ‘ The appearance of Sabine’s 
map of the total intensity, in the 7th Report of the British Association for 
the advancement of science, has stimulated me to undertake and complete 
a new attempt’—an attempt, Gentlemen, which, whether we consider the 
importance of its results, or the labour and the strength expended upon it 
by this great mathematician, reflects high credit on the author of the map, 
which provided for such a theory numerical expressions, and does honour 
to the Institution which was in any the least degree instrumental to its pro- 
duction. 

“In all that I have been saying, Gentlemen, I have been desirous of 
pointing to that spirit of co-operation which our meetings have called forth 
in this country ; we see among us now many fraternities of fellow-labourers 
working for a common cause, on a common plan, with a perfect mutual un- 
derstanding : this is the only means of advancing those great branches of 
knowledge in which space is a necessary element, and it is the best security 
for a constant progress in all. Science, in a country where every man 
labours alone, resembles those stars which are seen from time to time to 
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* pale their ineffectual fires ;’ but there need be no fear of its decline, there 
can be no check in its advance, when it depends not on the prowess of any 
single arm, but on the force of its numbers and the order of its array. 

“ The system of your meetings, Gentlemen, has brought together things 
which ought never to be disjoined—the principles of science, with their 
application to human use. After gathering your first members from our 
ancient schools of learning, you passed to the marts of commerce, and are 
now come to the heart of the manufactures of England, and look round on 
all the resources and creations of mechanical art. The theorist and mecha- 
nician here meet together to the mutual advantage of both ; witness on the 
one part the instrument now working in the Philosophical Institution of 
this town, and almost supplying the place of a constant observer, which is 
about to measure the force of the wind at every instant of time, at St. 
Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, Van Diemen’s Land, and near the South- 
ern Pole.” 





Art. III.—(C@uvres Completes de P. L. Courier. With a Biographical 
Notice and Portrait. 4 vols. 8vo. Bruxelles: Librairie Parisienne. 


Ir is almost ridiculous to apply to the French the very general 
English notion that a nation is to be judged by its literature; or, 
in other words, that the peculiarities, characteristics, and specific 
degree of the temperature of the passions, may be ascertained bya 
reference to the works of those who are to be judged. Without 
accusing of dissimulation the great writers that have adorned the 
various nations of the civilized world, from the period when books 
were first written up to the present day, we may safely declare that 
there is no class of men who know better how to disguise their natural 
feelings and acquire a character for others which they do not possess, 
than the fraternity of authors. A man, who is naturally of a vicious 
disposition, will affect a certain puritanism of style which shall 
deceive the most penetrating ; and, on the other hand, a really good 
man will, from very modesty, assume a certain indifference with 
respect to the opinion of the world which in him is merely artifi- 
cial, It is true the old leaven will frequently counteract the opera- 
tions of the new; and the cloven foot escape beneath the hem of the 
long garment made to conceal it: but exceptions prove rules; and a 
personal acquaintance with many authors leads us to form a widely 
different opinion of them from that impression which was originally 
received from their writings. Spinoza, the celebrated pantheist, 
although his system was calculated to overturn the entire fabric of 
the Christian hierarchy—or, indeed, that of any other religion pro- 
fessing to be revealed, was an amiable man, against whom the breath 
of calumny could never dare be directed. Many writers of moral 
maxims have certainly thought precept better than example—inas- 
much as while they were teaching the abstinence of all vice to their 
disciples as the necessary condition of happiness, they themselves 
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followed a precisely opposite course. Instances of this kind might 
be numerously quoted: but we think that the reader will admit the 
justice of the observations that led to the citation of even one. 

We must also consider that there are many writers, who, from 
necessity are compelled to advocate certain principles which they do 
not in private believe, and to use their pen in the defence of various 
systems which, were they free agents, they would be the first to 
destroy. Especially do these remarks apply to theological and 
political subjects; and frequently are the self-declared champions of 
many of the dogmas of those ee compelled to pursue a line of 
argument with which they totally disagree, A man, starting in life 
as an author, generally takes to one particular branch or pursuit of 
literature, and forms connections and arrangements with which he 
can neither break nor dispense. The numbers of prose-writers, 
poets, journalists, and composers of every kind of saleable or unsale- 
able literary matter, who reside in Paris, are really incalculable, and 
cannot be guessed at even by a statistical comparison with the multi- 
tudes of authors in London. They are found in the lowest and 
most miserable conditions, as well as in the most elevated and bril- 
liant ranks. They form a world of translators, cutters-out, sewers- 
up, and literary dyers of all shades of opinion, Thousands live by 
the newspaper, the drama, and the circulating-library. Their titles 
and denominations are as numerous as their” opinions ;—editors, 
stenographers, writers of plays, translators, correspondents for the 
newspaper, compilers—an innumerable host of beaux-esprits at the 
service of literary men, and of specialities of all sorts—here a school, 
and there a coterie—here a party, there a new method—here a train 
of princes with chamberlains and courtiers, there an agent of 
calumny with his biting hooks and his nets—on one side the rich 
man, who is courted for his nonsense, on the other the poor one who 
is shunned for his sense—the successful candidate for literary 
honours, the rejected bard sitting weeping on the ruins of the temple 
of the Muses,—such is a faint outline of the world of writers that 
dwellin Paris. That literary world is indeed a busy one: occasionally 
they see hermits such as Charles Nodier or Ballanche, who care not 
for renown; and the sameness of the scene is now and then varied 
by the appearance of a hird of passage, such as Mickiewicz, the 
great popular poet of the Sarmatians— Witwicki, the excellent, the 
noble, the pious Theocratus, who daily turns his eyes towards the 
Church of the Assumption in the Rue Saint Honoré—or Heine, 
that Gallicised German, that Germanized Frenchman, who forces 
himself to forget the perfumes of his native soil, as if the bees of 
Paris produced nothing but honey. 

Considering that numbers of authors, by connection or necessity, 
are i Heo to devote their talents to certain opinions, the mainte- 
nance of which is a task imperiously imposed upon them without the 
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slightest reference to their own volition, how can it be asserted as a 
general rule that a nation shall be known by its literature? Not 
even poetry is always the spontaneous burst of an unshackled muse. 
Cervantes wrote one of the wittiest works ever compiled in the 
depth of a dungeon; and Paschal, Abbadie, and Mallebranche, who 
were naturally of a lively, social, and happy turn of mind, gave their 
attention to the most awe-inspiring and solemn of subjects. Of a 
surety, the maxim with which we set out at the commencement of 
this article, does not hold good in reference to the French, however 
truly it may apply to the English. While, alluding to matters lite- 
rary and theatrical, it may not be uninteresting to the reader to state 
that the amount of dramatic artistes in France is four thousand, 
—composed of singers, dancers, comedians, and tragedians, of either 
sex. The complement of stage-managers, directors, cashiers, promp- 
ters, band-leaders, choristers of every class, figurantes, musicians, box- 
keepers, and workmen, added to this number, forms a total amount 
of eleven thousand persons who gain their livelihood by theatres. 
We may also lay before the reader a list of the circulation of a few 
of the principal Parisian journals, in order that, if the French 
be deemed a play-going people, they may also obtain the credit of a 
reading people,* and to corroborate a former remark which we made 
relative to the numbers of people who must be necessarily employed 
in the compilation, editing, and writing of the matter thus so elabo- 
rately made food for the mind. 

The average daily circulation of the principal Paris newspapers 
is as follows :— 


Constitutionel ‘ ‘ , ‘ , 14,000. 
Journal des Debats ‘ , ‘ , 11,000. 


Le Temps 2 ° ° ° ° 8,500. 
La Gazette de France . ‘ j . 9,750. 
Le Courrier Frangais_ . ° ° ° 6,000. 
Le Journal de Paris , ‘ , : 2,000. 
La Quotidiénne . : ‘ : ‘ 5,800. 
Le National . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,500. 
Le Messager ; ° ° ° ° 2,000. 
La Gazette des Tribunaux . ‘ , 2,000. 
Le Journal de Commerce . ‘ ‘ 2,500. 
Le Moniteur ‘ ° , : ° 1,800. 
L’ Impartial , ; ° . ° 1,000. 
Le Bon Sens : ‘ ‘ : , 3,000. 
La France : . ; : , 1,000. 


Besides these journals, there are several others, such as Le Presse, 





* There are at present in France 43,951 primary schools, at which 
2,453,254 children, two thirds of whom are boys, are educated. 
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Le Siecle, LD’ Univers Religieux, Le Journal General de France, 
Le Droit, &c. &c., many of which enjoy a large circulation, the 
et amount of which we are not prepared to specify. The 

ebdomadal, three times a week, fortnighth , and monthly papers 
and periodicals also experience a great sale in France ; and several 
of the provincial journals, particularly those of Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Toulon, Marseille, Brest, Lille, &c. are widely circulated not only 
in their own immediate neighbourhood, but also throughout France, 
But the fact is, that every Frenchman is more or less a politician ; 
and the very labourer at the plough-tail has his opinion upon the 
measures of ministers or the ordinances of the King. Newspapers 
are therefore in great request amongst our transmarine neighbours; 
and those, who have no legal suffrage in the affairs of the state, 
influence the actions of the representatives of the nation by the 
moral force of their sentiments. Below a certain grade of English 
society, a total ignorance generally prevails in reference to political 
matters; and newspapers are only read in the tap-rooms of public 
houses for their police-reports and miscellaneous information. While 
upon this subject, we could adduce many examples to shew the 
striking difference that exists between the low-born Englishman and 
the Frenchman in a similar sphere of life. Take for instance the 
common soldier of each country. The English private remains 
silent and solemn in the ranks, when the array of armies is formed 
for battle ; and like a mechanical automaton, does he obey the com- 
mand of his officers and hasten to blows. On the other hand, the 
French soldier watches all the manuevres of the enemy’s forces with 
a critical and discerning eye, and makes his comments in a whisper 
to his comrade relative to the orders which issue from the mouth of 
his own officer. ‘‘ C'est ga—ca me plait—c’est bien, ¢a ; c'est juste- 
ment ce que j aurais fait moi,” murmurs the Frenchman in the ranks ; 
and he fights with a certain esprit that will either ensure a speedy 
victory or entail a rapid defeat. The English soldier, not knowing 
that when the enemy has succeeded in gaining a certain position, his 
own corps is in most desperate danger, continues to fight with the 
same mechanical obstinacy with which he began, and frequently, by 
this very ignorance, turns the fortune of the day in his favour, in 
cases where the scientific French soldier would have said, ‘* C'est 
fini, morbleu! On est sur nos cotés !” and would have given up the 
day as lost. 

The observations, with which we commenced this article, have led 
us into a long dissertation upon various matters connected with the 
French, which we hope will not be deemed wearisome. Indeed, it 
will be our aim, so often as it shall be our task to pass our critical 
comments upon the works of our transmarine allies, to interweave 
with the remarks we make upon their books any information, anec- 
dotes, or views which may be at all apropos to the subject. We began 
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by stating that the character of the French is not to be entirely 


judged by their writings ; and the author whose collected works we 


shall now proceed to review, seems to corroborate our assertion. 

Paul Louis Courier was born in Paris in the year 1773. He was 
without doubt one of the greatest writers of the age; and although 
he was not one of the least remarkable, we must acknowledge that 
his reputation has up to the present time been far less than his 
merits. This may be accounted for by the circumstance that 
Courier never composed any considerable work nor any essay ex 

rofesso, but merely small pamphlets and newspaper-articles. In 
order that the great writer should be placed in his proper niche, it 
was necessary to unite all his works—a task that has been com- 
pleted in the four volumes now before us. The history of the pub- 
lication of the various papers which form these volumes, may be 
regarded as the history of Courier’s life, and the finest panegyric on 
his character. 

Courier was the son of the proprietor of the fief of Miré—but 
he never appended that title to his name, for fear of being deemed 
a gentleman in the haughty and aristocratic sense of the word. His 
father, who was himself a man of education and cultivated intellect, 
superintended the studies of the young Paul Louis; and at the age 
of fifteen the youth was a perfect master of the Greek language. 
He entered the army at an early age, and conducted himself with so 
much intelligence and valour in the different campaigns in which he 
served in Germany and Italy, that from the grade of a subaltern of 
artillery, he speedily attained the rank of captain. But the natural 
independence of his character soon asserted its empire above the 
blind obedience which it was necessary to pay to one’s superiors in 
the army. After the battle of Wagram in 1809, he gave in his 
resignation—a circumstance far from deplored by his brother officers, 
who were not always very well pleased with his frankness. Of this 


candour on his part, we may quote the following anecdote as an 
apt illustration :— 


“On the morning after a severe skirmish, in which a certain Cesar Ber- 
thier did not conduct himself with absolutely Roman bravery, Courier met 
some of the attendants of that officer, with a portion of his baggage on 
which his name was written in large characters. Courier rushed forward, 
defaced the Christian name with the point of his sword, and exclaimed, 


‘Go and tell your master that he may call himself Berthier in welcome ; 
but as for the word Caesar—that is impossible !’” 


In 1810 Courier published a letter, full of good sense and humour 
to M. Renouard, a bookseller, to acquit himself of an accusation 
which had been made against him by Furia, the librarian of the 
public bibliothéque at Florence. This individual had asserted that 
Courier had thrown ink over a certain manuscript of the “ Pasto- 
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rals” of Longus, with a view of obtaining possession of all the 
profits which might accrue to the publication of a copy. Courier 
not only justified himself in his Letter to M. Renouard, but algo 
printed several copies of the manuscript of Longus and distributed 
them gratis amongst his friends. He had already published at Flor. 
ence a complete translation of Longus, of which only sixty copies 
were printed. 

On his return to Paris, he published a translation of Xenophon’s 
‘Treatise on Cavalry,” accompanied by most erudite and usefyl 
notes. 

In 1815 Courier, disgusted with the tyrannical measures of the 
Prefect of Indre-and-Loire, addressed his famous “ Petition,” in 
the name of the inhabitants of Luynes, to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. _Decazes, who was then minister, in his endeavours to found 
his own power upon the ruins of the two extreme parties, made use 
of this petition against the ultra-royalists. The persecutions ceased; 
and Courier remained silent for a season. 

In 1819 he again resumed his pen, to protect a poor game-keeper 
from the oppression of a rich man. ‘The energy of Courier’s writ- 
ing succeeded, and the opulent individual was worsted by the indi- 
gent one. In the same year appeared the first ‘ Private Letter,” 
which may be denominated the first of his Provincial Political 
Essays. This series of epistolary essays bring to mind the immor- 
tal letters of Pascal. They possess the same force of logic, the 
same elevation of thought, the same cunning mingled with good- 
nature, the same perfection of style, the same variety of tone, and 
the same power of appeal to the feelings. The ‘ Letters to the 
Editor of the Censor,” which first appeared in April, 1820, soon 
made known his talent to the world, and laid the foundation of his 
fame. An attempt was made to return him for the department of 
Indre-and-Loire ; but he lost the election, and then, in a most able 
Letter, entitled his “‘ Second Private Epistle,” he exposed the whole 
system of canvassing and polling in its true light. 

In 1821, he published a “ Simple Discourse to the Members of 
the corporation of Veretz, touching a subscription proposed by 
His Excellency the Minister of the Interior for the purchase of 
Chambord.” The moment this pamphlet made its appearance, 
Courier was prosecuted by the crown lawyers, and condemned to 
a fine and imprisonment. He was assassinated in the year 1829, 
at a short distance from his own house. 

To the spirit of Rabelais, to the logic of Pascal, and to the pre- 
cision of Descartes, were united all the wit of Voltaire and the satire 
of Boileau, to form the mind of Courier. He alone was enabled to 
break a lance with the priests; and he meditated the publication of 
anonymous pamphlets every week, the subjects of which were to 
be the liberties of his fellow countrymen when the hand of the mu 
derer cut him off in the midst of his useful career. 
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The following extract from the “Simple Discourse,” above allud- 
ed to, will be the first specimen of the style of Courier that we shall 
lay before the reader; and we think that it will fully corroborate 
the high opinion of his talents we have ere now put on record :— 


“Tf we had more money than we knew how to dispose of,—if all our 
debts were paid, our roads repaired, our poor relieved, our churches, (for 
God comes before all,) paved, tiled, and their windows mended,—if we had 
still some more money in hand, I think, my friends, that the best thing we 
could do with it would be to repair the bridge of Saint Avertin, which, by 
enabling us to reach Tours an hour more rapidly than by the existing 
means of communication, would greatly conduce to our interests. That is 
the best method of disposing of any loose cash which we may possess—or 
when we shall have any. But, to purchase Chambord for the Duke of 
Bordeaux, does not at all suit my ideas ; nor would I doso, if we had plenty 
of money, the affair being, in my opinion, one neither calculated to benefit 
his Royal Highness, us, nor Chambord. You will .understand me if you 
will listen to me; and as this is holiday-time, we have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to chatter over the affair. 

*‘ Twelve thousand acres of land are a very pretty present to make to any 
one who knows how to till them. You and I are acquainted with plenty of 
people who would gladly undertake the task ; and know how to accomplish 
it; but what can the Duke of Bordeaux do there? His profession is to 
reign one of these days, if God be willing ; and a palace more or less will 
not materially benefit him. We think of putting ourselves to an inconveni- 
ence, augumenting our debts, procrastinating till a future day the purchase 
of those things which are really necessaries—and all this to bestow a palace 
and a park upon a Duke, which he does not want. What he requires to 
enable him to reign, is not our castles and palaces, but our affections ; for 
without them, the crown of gold becomes heavier than lead. This is the 
commodity which he wants, and which he cannot have simultaneously with 
ourmoney. Plenty of people in Paris will tell him the contrary—espe- 
cially the deputies; and his courtiers will assure him that the more we pay 
him, the more loving and faithful subjects are we, our affection increasing 
with the budget. But, if he wish to be made aware of the truth, let him come 
hither ; and he will see, not only on this point, but also on many others, 
that our sentiments are widely different from those of his courtiers. They 
love the prince in proportion to what he gives them—we, according to what 
he leaves us. They wish him to have Chambord, in order that one may be 
appointed governor, another porter, and all to have some places to which 
good wages are attached, with nothing to do and plenty to eat and drink, 
—and they care for little beside. The affair is a most lucrative one for 
them, and a bad one for the prince and for us. It is bad for the prince, 
because the day he acquires property to the amount of a million of our 
money, he loses our affection to the amount of a hundred millions. Cham- 
bord, thus purchased, will cost him dearly. Such acquisitions of property 
would speedily ruin him—that is, if the proverb be true, which says that 
‘ Kings are only rich in the affections of their people.’ The bargain seems 
an admirable one to him, because we give and he receives: he has only the 
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trouble to accept a gift, and yet at the same time he draws upon his capital— 
that is, the love of his subjects. This is but a bad speculation, and is injy. 
rious to his interests. They who counsel him thus are not his friends. 
now, as some one has said, he had better have a wise enemy. 

“‘T assure you, my friends, that the people who infest the court possess 
imaginations more fertile than that of him who invented the steam-engine.* 
* The idea has been entertained,’ says the minister, ‘of purchasing Chambord 
by public subscription, for the Duke of Bordeaux.’ 

** Such an idea was entertained ! 

** Who entertained the idea ? 

** Was it the ministry? Ifso, the members of that body, would not thus 
mystify the luminous notion, nor content themselves with the mere honour of 
approbation on such an occasion. 

“Was it the prince? God forbid that such should have been his idea— 
that such a craving should have been experienced by him, before he had 
even entertained that of sugar-plums and toys. 

*‘ Was it the people? Certainly my fellow-countrymen on this side of 
the Loire has never imagined such a thing. Here we are too well ac- 
quainted with the blessings accruing to us from the Holy Alliance to wish 
for any more ; but on the other side of the Loire, the state of affairs is 
different. 

“In the time of the good King Henry IV, the King of the People— 
the only monarch whose name is really engraven in the hearts of the French 
—a similar gift was offered to his first-born son. All the towns and vil- 
lages in France were to contribute to the purchase of this present, and 
Rochelle alone sent by its emissaries a sum equivalent to three hundred 
thousand francs} of our money—which was immense for those times, 
What said the King ? 

** ¢ Tt is too much my dear friends. Keep that money, and employ it in 
rebuilding at Rochelle those structures which the devastation of war has 
destroyed! In future, never listen to those people who talk to you of 
making me or my children presents—for they are neither your friends nor 
mine.’ 

* * * * * * 

‘Oh! instead of being asked to subscribe for the purchase of Cham- 
bord, had we been requested to contribute towards the payment of the 
young prince’s education at college (and would to God, were he of age, that 
I could see him there with my own eyes)—if such were the nature of the 
demand, how gladly would I assent to it, as the education of our prince 
regards usall. I would sell my silver cup to pay my mite, and should not 
repine at its loss. A King so brought up would not look upon us as his 
property—but as his children! 





* “Tt is not generally known that the first steam-boat was built by the 
Marquis de Jouffroy, a Frenchman, in 1781. It plied on the river Soane, 
near Lyons, and was a hundred and forty feet long. M. de Blanc built the 
second, and Fulton (we believe), the American engineer, the third. 

+ Twelve thousand pounds sterling. 
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* “ * * * ‘ 


“ Virtue itself seems to have certain limits. That vast elevation, to 
which some attain, is more or less subject to definitive bounds. Cato and 
Washington have taught us to what height may soar the finest—the most 
noble of all sentiments—the love of our country and of liberty! Above 
that we can distinguish nothing. But the last degree of baseness is not 
known: do not mention to me the names of those who propose to purchase 
palaces and estates for princes, and to add to their body-guard an addi- 
tional guard ; for they might descend lower still, and even discover other 
inventions which would be so vile as to compel us to forget these already 


mentioned.” 


From this extract the reader will be enabled to judge of the 
patriotic and noble sentiments which guided the pen of this singu- 
lar writer. The style of the paper and the line of reasoning are 
peculiarly French, and have not been imitated in this country. We 
before stated that for the pamphlet, from which the preceding 
extracts are made, Courier was prosecuted, tried, and condemned to 
fine and imprisonment. During his incarceration, he wrote another 
squib, entitled ‘‘ The Prosecution of Paul Louis Courier,” which 
contained the particulars of the case. His own interrogatory was 
turned in this pamphlet into a perfect faree—the King’s Procurator 
was ridiculed in a manner in which never before had public officer 
been ridiculed—the defence of his own lawyer was done ample jus- 
tice to—and the whole wound up with another justification of his 
own system of reasoning in the ‘‘ Simple Discourse,” written in a 
manner which, for eloquence and beauty of style, might be compared 
to the most perfect oration handed down to us from antiquity. 

We shall now proceed to cull a few choice anecdotes from Cou- 
rier’s Diary, which he kept in Paris, and which was published under 
the title of ** The Little Book of Paul Louis,” &c.; but as we shall 
abridge these selections for purposes of amusement, we shall not 
place them before the reader in the shape of extracts. 

Talleyrand, in a conversation with the King relative to a renewal 
of hostilities with his European enemies, one day observed, ‘* Your 
Majesty, I am very old.” This was as much as to say, “ You are 
old;” because the King and Talleyrand were both of the same age. 
The King, shocked at the remark, retorted as follows :— No, my 
lord—no—you are not old: ambition is ever young.” 

The Boulevards, in the time of Courier’s sojourn at Paris, (1823) 


‘were full of caricatures, all directed against the people, who were re- 


presented to be dissipated, gross in their habits, and ugly. “ In order 
to corrupt the people,” says Courier, “they paint them asmonsters 
of corruption. At church and at school boys and girls are taught 
hypocrisy. In England, the exact contrary is the case—the carica- 
tures are all directed against the great, who are thus held up to the 
ridicule of the masses, whereby the latter conserve the purity of 
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their own morals and correct the vices of the court.” Such might 
have been the case in the times to which Courier alludes ; but now. 
a-days, the caricatures in France are all directed against the rich 
and the great. The hundred celebrated pictures of Robert Macaire, 
are intended to castigate the vices of rich professional men—lawyers, 
notaries, bankers, capitalists, speculators, merchants, &c. &c.; and 
every one knows the meaning of the caricature of the Poire. That 
caricatures are useful in their way, none can deny; we do not like 
to see ourselves made the objects of ridicule; and that satire is the 
most keen and cutting—by consequence, the most salutary and 
efficient—which humorously points at our foibles and makes us 
blush for them, without reminding us in plain (and therefore easily 
forgotten) terms that such failings do exist. 

The following strange anecdote relates to the present King of the 
French :—The Journals of the Court insulted the Duke of Orleans 
during the period of which Courier is writing, as frequently as an 
opportunity occurred. They hated—they feared him, and were 
anxious to drive him out of the country. The King said one day to 
the Duke, “I understand your lordship is going to Italy.”—*] 
believe not, your Majesty,” was the answer.—‘“ Certainly, certainly, 
you are going, my lord,” rejoined the King; “ I am sure you are— 
and recollect, that it is I who tell you so.”—‘ No, Sire,” was the 
return, ‘‘I shall not leave France until I be compelled to do so.” 
Louis-Philippe doubtless spoke his true sentiments—at all events 
he stuck tolerably closely to his native country, and succeeded in 
raising himself to the throne. We do not however believe that he 
will be obliged to leave France: though somewhat inclined to 
despotism (and all monarchs are, from their very education, situation, 
and human failings) he is a good king, an excellent father, and an 
upright man in private life. We are not sorry at having this oppor- 
tunity of recording our opinion concerning him. 

‘*The Memoirs of Madame de Campan,” says Courier, “ are 
deserving of but little confidence.” In this we perfectly agree with 
our author. Composed for the behoof of Napoleon Bonaparte, they 
were written in a certain forced strain, and truth was frequently 
sacrificed to the language of the courtier. The authoress saw every- 
thing in the word etiquette, and attributed the overthrow of the 
monarchy to the decline of the favourite ceremonial. Many people 
entertain the same false view. Henry IV. founded etiquette, and 
was assassinated. ‘‘ Something was probably neglected on that day,” 
says Courier; ‘ etiquette makes Kings the slaves of the court.” 

‘The Duke de Guiche,” says Courier, ‘‘ observed the other day 
in a parlour, pointing to the Royal Confessor and other priests, 
* Those hypocrites will be the ruin of us at length.’ ” 

The following observations (written in 1823, the reader will 
recollect) are too curious to be omitted :— 
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‘There is scarcely a peasant in our part of the country,* who does not be- 
lieve that Bonaparte is alive and will return amongst us again. ft Many indi- 
viduals, whoare far from believing such a tale, still openly publish it as an in- 
controvertible truth. It is a species of slang-expression toirritate the govern- 
ment. The people hate the Bourbons—because the Bourbons have deceived 
the nation, have spent immense revenues in shameful pursuits, humbled 
themselves to foreign powers, and will do nothing to acquire the affection. of 
the people. 

‘‘ Bernave said to the queen, ‘Your majesty must secure the affections of 
your people.’—* Alas !’ returned she, ‘I would gladly do so: but how can 
I accomplish my aim ?’—‘ Your majesty,’ answered Bernave, ‘ will find it 
much more easy than I did.’—*‘ In what respect ?’ asked the queen.—‘ Your 
majesty must learn,’ rejoined Bernave, ‘that the whole secret is comprised 
in two words—good faith.’ ” 


There are many anecdotes, observations, and bons mots, in this 
“Little Book of Paul-Louis’ Sojourn in Paris in the year 1823,” 
which we should willingly cite, did they not lose their point by 
being rendered into English. We have however quoted enough, as 
yet, to impress the reader with an idea that M. Courier was a good- 
humoured, amusing, sociable person in private life: at least his 
writings would lead us to infer as much, whereas the exact contrary 
is the real truth, and, as we before observed, this author’s character 
was totally different from that which his readers would imagine it to 
be. In disposition he was morose, saturnine, and reserved: he was 
anything but an agreeable companion, and could never keep a friend, 
so execrable was his temper. He made his home wretched—his 
relations avoided, although they really admired, him—and his wife 
with difficulty managed to inhabit the same house with him, Such 
characteristics of a bad temper and morose disposition are nowhere 
developed in the gay, sportive, jocular, and good-humoured-writings 
of Paul-Louis Courier. But let us take one more selection from the 


** Little Book,” 


**In the Chamber of Peers yesterday,” writes Courier, ‘‘ a noble person- 
age remarked, ‘Is it possible that you are not aware that our people in 
Spain will become Saints ?’—M. Catelan took upon himself the task of 
replying to this question, and said, ‘I do not know what you will do when 
you go to Spain; but in France your conduct is bad enough. There you 
will pay, you say ; and here you take.’” 


— 





* Loire-and-Indre. 

+ To this singular incredulity of the French relative to the death of the 
grand homme, De Berenger alludes in his beautiful song entitled Les Souve- 
nirs des peuple. The writer of this article has even in late years encoun- 
tered, in the depths of Dauphiny, and other parts of the south of France, an 
occasional old peasant who still adheres to the belief that Napoleon is yet 
alive, and that he is a prisoner in the hands of the English. 
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The next paper, in the volumes before us, which particularly 
attracted our attention, was an amusing article, purporting to be the 
** Prospectus of a Village Journal.” ‘This paper was to be neither 
literary, scientific, nor learned,—but entirely rustic. ‘The editors 
were to be “ people well-known in the neighbourhood, such as the 
wood-cutters, sawyers, labourers,” &c.; and Paul-Louis was “ to 
collect their narratives, compile their observations, and make articles 
of them for this journal.” There was to be no artifice nor hypocrisy 
in the columns of the “ Village Journal.” When the editor spoke 
of cabbages or cucumbers, they meant cabbages and cucumbers. 
“If fat Peter beat his wife, they would not say, There was yesterday 
a rumour that Monsieur de Pierre, &c., or It was reported in certain 
fashionable drawing-rooms,” &c. All metaphor, flowers of rhetorie, 
and flourishes were to be eschewed in this publication. The reader 
need scarcely be informed that this ‘‘ Prospectus” was merely a 
satire upon the pompous announcements of trivial matters which we 
frequently encounter in the public journals. 

In the second volume, we find the following account, copied from 
the Constitutionnel of November 1, 1823, of the arrest of M. Cou- 
rier on suspicion of being the author of the various letters and 
pamphlets which were circulated at the time, and which are now in 
a collected state before us. We must, however, observe that this 
arrest was totally independent of that which took place in conse- 
quence of the publication of the “ Simple Discourse, &c.” 


“The day before yesterday, as M. Courier was repairing to the house of 
one of his friends with whom he was engaged to dine, he was arrested in 
the street by the police-agents and taken in a cabriolet to the Hotel of the 
Prefecture. There he was questioned relative to his surname and Christian 
name, his profession, his dwelling, and the motives of his residence in 
Paris. He replied frankly to every interrogatory, and was transferred to 
the Chamber of Saint Martin. M. Courier, the last man in the world who 
ought to have slept in a prison, was not however so very miserable in his 
new abode. Alone in a tolerably good room, he slept in an excellent bed ; 
and even the turnkey appeared to be achatty good-kind of man. Yester- 
day morning, M. Courier was heard relative to the writings which are 
imputed to him, before a judge of Instruction. A domiciliary visit was 
then paid to his lodgings, and nothing of a suspicious nature was found 
amongst his papers. He everywhere praises the conduct of those into 
whose hands he fell. It would be impossible to arrest a man with more 
civility, interrogate him with more sagacity, or set him at liberty with more 
promptitude.” 


It appears that some time previous to this arrest, Courier antici- 
pated that he was in danger, as the following article appeared in the 
Constitutionnel on the 18th of October, 1823 :— 


** Our subscribers at Tours are requested to show the annexed letter to 


Madame Courier, the wife of Paul-Louis. 
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“Send me, my dear wife, six shirts and six pairs of stockings. Put no 
letter in the parcel, so that it may be sure toreach me. I know that you 
do not receive my letters, and that you are very uneasy about me. Tran- 
quillise yourself; there is more justice in this world than you think. I am 
neither dead, nor ill, nor in prison, for the moment. 


** Adieu. 
‘* Your affectionate Husband.” 


On the 7th of March, 1824, we find the following announcement 
in the same journal from which the above extracts are quoted :— 


“ Several printers and booksellers would have liked to have entered upon 
the publication of Paul-Louis Courier’s ‘Pamphlet upon Pamphlets ;’ but 
none has dared to embark in the enterprise. Some refuse at once—others 
promise, commence, and will not terminate the work, so arduous does the 
enterprise appear. It is not, however, that they see anything in this pam- 
phlet to anger the King’s Procurator and thus bring down upon themselves 
the thunders of the law : but the name of the author alarms them. They ima- 
gine that Paul-Louis will not be treated like another person, and that, in 
spite of anything he may say, he will be prosecuted for the sake of public 
decency—himself, his booksellers, and his printers. In order to re-assure 
them, he has left out many passages of his work, especially those parts which 
relate to the priests—all the chapter, entitled Obligations of a Ministerial 
Deputy, with this epigraph, ‘ The belly is for the meat, and the meat is for 
the belly’—and ten pages on the morals of the court. He has also omitted 
a magnificient apostrophe upon University clergy, two paragraphs on the 
Sorbonne (which is a great pity, as that part was written with care), and 
his entire peroration on the existing state of Spain. By means of these 
sacrifices, which cost so much to the feelings of an author, he hopes that his 
work, thus reduced to about a half of its original bulk, will cease to be the 
terror of the publishers and printers, and that he shall be able to issue it, 
God willing, at the commencement of next week.” 


It would be difficult to argue in favour of an opinion that M. 
Courier did not write this puff himself, as well as the account of his 
arrest, examination, imprisonment, and release, ere now quoted. 
At all events, if he did not, the author of the two paragraphs cer- 
tainly emulated at being deemed a copyist of his style, which is too 
peculiar to be easily mistaken. We cannot help again remarking 
that it is most singular how a man, who could pen such good- 
humoured paragraphs, even in the moment of affliction, as the letter 
to his wife which we cited above, &c. &c., could have been the 
uncompanionable being—to say no more—that he really was. 

Having extended this article to an unusual length, we must hasten 
and bring it to a conclusion. It will be difficult to fulfil a portion 
of our duty, and lay before the readers a catalogue raisonné of the 
various papers, letters, essays, translations, pamphlets, articles, and 
anecdotes, which we find in the four volumes now under notice ; 
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we must however mention a few—if only by name. The “ Conso- 
lations to a Mother” are fraught with the most beautiful sentiments, 
and the most affecting pathos: they are calculated to bring tears 
into the eyes of a misanthrope. His ‘ Panegyric on Buffon” is 
philosophical and profound—critical without affectation—laudator 
without fulsomeness—discriminating without prolixity. His  Pri- 
vate Letters,” which we have before alluded to, are remarkable for 
the simplicity of their style, and for that pervasive good-humour, or 
bonhomie, which existed only in his writing. His ‘ Preface” to 
certain passages which he has translated from Herodotus, although 
only consisting of ten octavo pages, is a model of French compo- 
sition ; every word is an idea—and every sentence a volume. The 
translations themselves are not deserving of any particular praise : 
the paragraphs are ridiculously short, and the sentences broken and 
jerking. The fourth volume is almost entirely occupied with letters 
to his wife, his mother, his father,and his friends. ‘Their number is 
four hundred and ninety-six ; and these do not contain his political 
epistles, nor his communications with the various editors of news- 
papers, which are all found in a previous volume. 

t has never been ascertained who was the assassin of this extra- 
ordinary man; but it is most probable that he was mistaken for 
another, and that a motive of private vengeance, directed against one 
whom he resembled, was the cause of his premature death. It 
would be ridiculous to have suffered an impression to remain upon the 
mind of the reader that he was murdered by a government agent: 
formidable though his writings were, their interest was generally of 
too local a nature to intimidate either the ministers or the royal 
family ; and, as we before said, his great reputation was only perma- 
nently established by the collection of all his works together, long 
after his death. We must, however, mention a presentiment which 
he had long entertained, previous to his decease, that the ‘ cagots 
would be the death of him.” 

A portrait is presented to us with the first volume. The linea- 
ments of the features denote the moroseness and saturnine cast of 
disposition for which Courier was so remarkable. Were the reader 
to peruse his writings first, and then refer to the portrait, he would 
fancy that the binder had made a mistake, and placed the likeness 
of a bandit or some great malefactor at the commencement of the 
work, instead of that of the author. 





Art. IV.—An Essay on the Influence of Poetry on the Mind. London: 
Hastings. 1839. 


ALTHOUGH there be some unnecessary repetitions in this Essay, 
as well as distinctions where no important or strongly marked ones 
virtually exist, still it is a production of high merit and worthy of 
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the fine subject of it. The author’s views are comprehensive, 
searching and upon the whole discriminating. He writes as one 
who is not only endowed with a poetic temperament, but as one 
who has studied closely the models of the art which he so ably 
handles. He has also made himself acquainted with the philosophy 
of the mind, and reflected much upon the operations of his own 
mental powers. The result is an essay full of just thoughts, of 
felicitous conceptions, and of elegant expressions. In short he 
brings out his subject well, accomplishing all that he has under- 
taken, without the aid of exaggeration of any kind; so as to 
demonstrate that poetry is not the trifling toy, the inefficient in- 
strument as regards the improvement of the mind, the interests’ 
of virtue and civilization, that many suppose. It is a noble and a 
hallowed agent that is never so legitimately employed as in behalf 
of sacred and holy purposes. Another thing is clearly established 
by the essay, viz. that those who have not habitually and accurately 
observed nature, and reflected deeply upon what passes within 
themselves, as well as upon the evidences of what are the feelings 
and inward exercises of their fellow creatures, act foolishly and to 
a certainty so as to make a ridiculous exposure, who ever attempt 
to invoke the muse. It can only be necessary, before proceeding to 
lay before our readers some portions of this valuable production, 
which is calculated to please as well as to instruct and enlarge the 
mind, to state further that the essay was read before the Southwark 
Literary Society, and obtained a prize, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer 
being the adjudicator. 

Mr. Hemming Webb, the author, sets out with succinct and 
satisfactory answers to the questions, What is the mind? and 
What are the modes of its operations ? without, however, needlessly 
troubling himself with the endless disputes about its materiality 
or immateriality; his only design being to consider what are the 
attributes of the mind, with which the subject of the essay has more 
immediately to do—what are the sources of our mental pleasures 
and pains—and what the influence which poetry may be supposed 
to have in improving and enlarging these attributes, and in promot- 
ing, refining, and modifying their operations. 

The mind is incontestably furnished with all it knows and feels 
by the impressions which external nature make upon the physical 
organs of sense, and secondly, by reflection, or by the exercise of 
the intellectual powers in regard to external impressions, and also, 
by a re-action and self-scrutiny in regard to its own various con- 
ditions and exercises ; the pleasure or the pain that is most intense 
being that which arises purely or chiefly from the latter source, a 
source to which poetry contributes in an eminent degree, in such 
a diversity of ways and by means of such subtle influences indeed, 
that it is impossible fully and clearly to define them all. To quote 
our author— 
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“Sentient and intelligent in its nature, its temperament uneven, its affec- 
tions unequal, its action varied, mutable, eccentric and subtile, the mind, 
in whatever way it may be regarded, presents a difference of phase, and a 
diversity of feeling.—Now, restless from the workings of intense desire ; 
anon it is calm as the lake, 

‘whose waters are at rest,’ 
calm almost to listlessness and apathy ;—now, soaring on the wings of a 
noble and lofty ambition, soon it falls wearied as it were with its flight ;— 
unbowed at one time, by the rudest rebuff of adversity, and unaffected by 
matters of a character to awaken its sympathy and to unloose the floodgates 
of memory at another, the simplest object in nature, a bird, a flower, a 
plaintive note of witching melody, will call up into the mind recollections of 
old associations, and endearments flown, like 

‘Joys departed never to return,’ 
the remembrance of which had apparently passed away for ever, and whose 
renewing produces feelings of exquisite tenderness or pain. With what 
fondness too doth the mind sometimes linger on the fled ; with what tena- 
city will it cling to the present ; with what a presentiment of ill and gloomy 
foreboding, anticipate and shrink from the to come; linger on the past it 
knows not why, and forbode for the future it cannot tell what.” 

Following some of the most celebrated and approved meta- 
physicians, Mr. Webb regards the various most distinct states of the 
mind, as being resolvable, primarily, ‘‘ into sensation or perception, 
and memory; and, secondarily, into judgment or reflection, and 
imagination ; comprehending under the former of these terms (2. e. 
reflection), generalization, comparison, and abstraction; and under 
the latter (¢. e. imagination), association and conception, or inven- 
tion ;” the mind being thus passive, in being wrought upon by sen- 
sation, originating in impressions derived from external objects; and 
active, in reflecting upon, and combining its treasures, frequently 
to the discovery of new ideas and the creation of higher feelings 
than were ever before experienced, 

There being external objects that are pleasing, and others the 
reverse; and internal operations that are similarly distinguished, it 
necessarily becomes the fact that according to the manner in which 
the one class or the other is presented to our senses or our thoughts, 
and the judgment and the power with which the different kinds are 
grouped, will be the pleasure, or the pain that is created, Now it 
is the province of the poet, and his merit will just be in proportion 
to the skill and taste which he displays in this work, the beauty of 
what is beautiful, the excellence of what is good, when fully brought 
out and forcibly sent home to our sympathies, being the proper 
result: and all this is the province of poetry to effect. 

What is poetry? Mr. Webb has justly intimated that it is not 
easy to define it, or to point out where prosaic eloquence ends and 
the other begins. Instead of troubling ourselves then with any of 
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the curt definitions which have been attempted to be given of a 
thing, which from its very nature, as may readily be supposed, 
refuses to be straitened by any such methods, let us rather learn 
what are its elements, its objects, its manner of working, its most 
prominent features. Here we have pleasure in quoting our author 
at some length. He says,— 


** Though poetry may be the language of passion and sentiment, addressed 
to the imagination and the heart, to give it due weight and effect, it must pos- 
sess characteristics other than these. For instance, it must exhibit external 
objects, in such a manner, as that, by the impressions conveyed through the 
senses to the mind, there may be inculcated a love for the beautiful and the 
good. It must be of such a character as to chasten the passions, refine the 
taste, and correct the judgment. It must be marked not only by spontaneous- 
ness and freedom of thought and action, but by a blending of that which is 
softening and delicate, and chaste in idea and sentiment, with that which is 
vigorous, and lofty, and impassioned, in conception and execution. It must 
display intenseness of feeling, in order that the feelings, and through them 
the mind of the reader, may be affected to a similar degree; and it must 
evince that identification of the terms employed with the sentiments ex- 
pressed, which is so observable in the L’ Allegro and I] Penseroso of Milton, 
But, above all, it must be tempered and pervaded by a spirit of truthful- 
ness. In what consists the charm and fascination of poetry? In this: 
that it is the language of the soul, at once, rapturous, and ifttense, yet 
chaste, and consonant with all that is simple, and beautiful, and true. But 
the power of poetry to move and to please is shewn not only in its descrip- 
tions of scenes of beauty, and its picturings of objects of love, but rather in 
its endowment of those scenes and circumstances with that indefinable 
spirituality, which, though it may be felt in the deepest recesses of the soul, 
can never be judged of by the organs of sense. Poetry, in its essence, 
‘dwells, and is born in the inmost spirit of man, united to all love and vir- 
tue, to all true belief in God, or rather, it is one with this love and this be- 
lief, another phase in the same highest principle in the mysterious infini- 
tude of the human soul ;’ and hence it is, that in pourtraying nature in her 
shade and her sunshine, in her simple loveliness and her surpassing gran- 
deur, poetry casts over all it breathes upon so glowing and heavenly a 
lustre. It can envelope the plainest and meanest object, a pebble, a leaf, or 
a blade of grass, in the same intricate web of interest that it can wind round 
the avalanche, or fling along the deep. Even upon the grave it can shed a 
hue of loveliness, and seem to transfer the livid form, the sunken eye, and 
the hollow cheek of the dead, into the bloom of health and the quiet of 
repose. There is not an object we can look upon, there is not a creature 
we may love, but bears within itself the germ of poetry. ‘ Wherever there 
is a sense of beauty, or power, or harmony, as in the motion of a wave of 
the sea, in the growth of the flower that spreads its sweet leaves to the air, 
and dedicates its beauty to the sun, there is poetry in its birth.’ It is the 
freshness of the heart, ere sorrow hath corroded it, or care embittered it. 
Poctry, then, in treating of its influence upon the mind, is to be considered 
as the inspiration of passion and imagination addressed to the judgment and 
to tiie heart.” 
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Our author proceeds to consider what is the sort, and what tlie 
direct manner of influence which poetry has upon the various most 
distinct states of mind already mentioned, sensation, memory, reflec- 
tion, and imagination, together with the emotions and passions of 
which the mind is the subject; subjecting himself, however, in our 
apprehension, to the charge, in some measure, of having employed 
separations in his description where they are not realized, either as 
regards the different kinds of poetry, or the manner in which the 
powers of the mind are called into exercise when writing or reading 
it; there being a continual blending and running into one another of 
the various states of its machinery, so to speak, The design, no 
doubt, is to enable the reader, by a piece-meal dissection, and a dis- 
tinct appropriation, to arrive at a full perception of the united whole, 
influence, instrument, and result being taken altogether; but we 
think had the influences not been so formally and exclusively 
treated, as addressed to four principal states of the mind, as it were, 
in rotation, fully as just a conception would have been obtained of 
the true object of poetry, that object being well declared to be to 
give to the mind exalted and diversified ideas of things, moral, intel- 
ectual, and physical. 

The following passage elegantly describes and illustrates how the 
poet works with the beauties of external nature, and the manner of 
his recalling and painting their impressions to the mind :— 


** Let us take for example the sensations of colour, dimension, and figure, 
as arising from the organ of sight. In the tints and delicate texture of the 
simple flower, in the shades and majesty of the forest foliage, and in the 
hues and illimitable extent of the magnificent sky, there is a sense of grati- 
fication conveyed to the mind immediately through the organs of vision. 
Whenever we hear mention made of the beauties of nature, our thoughts 
naturally consociate with these and similar objects. So when we either 
read or hear promiscuously, as it were, of the beauties of flowers, or of the 
richness and picturesqueness of landscape scenery, we have only a vague 
and confused notion of general loveliness. But let the poet of nature 
exhibit to us the exotic, and expatiate upon its minuter shades of beauty ; 
let him form before our mind a garland or cluster of these, and then pro- 
ceed to picture to the mind a garden of such flowers; and afterwards, by 
the magic wand of his power, go on to display a wide-spreading landscape 
filled with many such gardens, and shall we not inevitably obtain a more 
complete idea of the beauties of nature, than we had before, and feel a more 
definite sense of gratification, than we were previously led to experience? — 
It is, in fact, as the poet is perfect in his art, and accordingly as he displays 
judgment, and feeling, and taste, and truth, in developing his story, and 
weaving into a web of interest the numerous and diversified ideas that spring 
from the different objects of sense upon which his mind is led to dwell, and 
by means of which he forms his narrative, or his description,—as with care 
he selects those objects which are calculated to ingeminate ideas of a pleasing 
character, and with discrimination discards such as are likely to disgust, 
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thus playing as it were with our very senses—that he is able to obtain his 
overpowering dominion over our feelings, so as that he may be said to sway 
our whole minds. What is it that gives to pastoral poetry, in particular, 
its fascination and its beauty? It is its virgin simplicity ; its genuine 
description of country manners, and feelings, and habits; its purity; its 
truth; and its power of presenting to us the physical world generally, in 
all its simple and pleasing characteristics, and of investing every little inci- 
dent, which might otherwise appear trivial or insignificant, with the charm 
of its own ideality. The pastorals of Virgil aptly illustrate this. When 
sung in the melodious notes of the Mantuan bard, the minutest circum- 
stances in rural life are endowed with an interest of which, otherwise, the 
dwellers in towns might be wholly ignorant. The running streams, 
‘—that through the valley glide, 
And the scarce covered pebbles gently chide,’— 

Pas. v. 131. 
the humming of bees, the browzing of goats, and even their ‘ bagging udders,’ 
when chanted of in the strains of Virgil, seem to be of a different order of 
things to what they appear to us in real life.” 


The dullest reader cannot but perceive that much of the beauty 
of Virgil’s poetry, and that of every poet, belongs to the choice of 
apt, harmonious, and descriptive words, elegantly set,—a phrase 
oft presenting a perfect picture of that which the mind loves to 
dwell upon, But this, as Mr. Webb, with his wonted taste, men- 
tions and elucidates,— 


‘Is more particularly observable in those poetic bursts and similes, 
where, by a single line or word of representation, we are made to enter into 
the minds and feelings of the characters who are under our consideration ; 
and where, though the idea expressed be one arising purely from a direct 
reference to objects of sense, those objects are made the means of conveying 
to the mind, a notion of a state of feeling, supposed to be, or actually exist- 
ing, at the moment. 

** For instance,— 

‘ Even as they gazed, a sudden tremour came, 
And swept as ’twere across their heart’s delight 
Like the wind o’er a harp string.’ 
Don Juan, Canto iv. 21, 

** What magic is there in this simile, how it unfolds to us the secret work- 
ings—the inscrutable and indescribable feelings of the foreboding spirit. 
Do we wish to ascertain the nature of this inner convulsion? It swept 

‘ Like the wind o’er a harp string.’ 

* Again, 

‘And Haidee’s sweet lips murmured like a brook, 
A worldless music.’ 

‘Who that hath listened to the tremulous sounds which the A£olian 
breathes, as the evening air sighs through its strings—sounds seemingly 
borne to us from an invisible world—and which are awakened into being as 
if only to pass athwart the feelings and to die,—and then felt how some 
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chord in the soul hath chimed with the tones, but can to the full compre- 
hend the ideas sought to be conveyed in these exquisite stanzas of the poet. 
This is truly the poetry of perception.” 


As admitted by our author, much of the pleasure in such examples 
arises from the insight they afford us of the minds and feelings of 
the characters who make use of the similes: therefore, we think 
that it is more than the poetry of perception, for it invokes our 
finest sympathies, which have grown out of the combined powers 
and repeated exercises of the mind. 

As a specimen of the manner in which the poet can wield his spell 
in the chambers of memory, take what we next copy :— 


** In what form of language, we would ask, are we so well able, as in 
poetry, to express the regret with which we ponder on the past and 
mourn the death or absence of the departed? Oh! how our bosom swells 
with feelings of fondness and tender regard for the absent ones, when the 
poet, the harper of the heart, hymns to us of auld lang syne ; and when, 
as he recalls to our recollection the home of youth, and all the past and 
never-to-be-forgotten dreams of childhood, he renews within us the re- 
membrance of the beings whom we loved, and the sunny scenes we dwelt 
amongst ere the 

‘sear and yellow leaf’ 
of age or sorrow trembled on the once green tree of life. Our early 
years,—our revered parentage,—our school-boy frindships,—our youth- 
ful companions !—There is poetry in every thought that recalls them to 
recollection. How exquisitely has one but recently snatched from earth,* 
recorded her feelings, and ours, and the feelings of all who have ever lin- 
gered on by-gone scenes, and turned away from the contemplation of them 
with pain in that touching poem, 
‘ A long while ago,’ 
in which the memory of the past is arraigned at the bar of the present, as 
the painful thought obtrudes itself, that 
‘ Friends depart, and memory takes them, 
To her caverns pure and deep, 
Whilst a forced smile only wakes them 
From the shadows where they sleep.’ 
—Yes, the dreary sepulchre may startle us ;—our frames may creep beneath 
its chill,—the worm may banquet on the forms we have embraced,—the 
grave’s moist dews may patter drop by drop, and slowly, heavily, and dull, 
fall on the shrouded eye; and all—all these with mimic mouths, and voice- 
less eloquence, may iterate decay, and tell how desolation’s stamped on all 
we know and love: but there is that within us, and without, which can 
defy the power of death, and laugh decay and ruin into scorn.—’ Tis memory 
which cherishes our love; and poetry which strengthens and renews 
remembrance.” 





ee L. & bk. 
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That part of the essay which treats of the influence which poetry 
has upon the mind by exercising and drawing out the powers of 
reflection, will be found to illustrate strongly and happily the benign 
influences which the art has upon us. ively, just, and choice 
descriptions of external nature no doubt improve the mental powers, 
at the very moment such pictures delight us with their beauty; for 
they direct and cultivate observation. Poetry has also a potent in- 
fluence on the inner man, were it but by engaging the memory with 
a sweet and easily recollected statement of facts, or record of excel- 
lent feelings and purifying emotions. But how much of moral and 
intellectual philosophy must be gained, how many truths told, what 
extent of growth of the reasoning faculties must accompany the 
poet’s unfolding of his sentiments, his discoveries, of long and highly 
sustained mental excursions. Nay, the true poet is one who has 
studied his own mind, its capacities, and efforts, as well as the minds 
of all with whom he has any acquaintance, so as to become one of 
the best and most faithful of biographers; his powers ever expand- 
ing, and his verse sending an influence of a kindred nature into the 
minds of all those whose sympathies he masters. 

Then how mightily must the culture and regulated employment, 
according to certain truths and principles, of the imagination, exalt, 
refine, and delight the spirit ! 


‘“‘ This faculty has reference alike to the past, to the present, and to the 
future. The imagination is the principal source of genius. ‘It is this 
which conducts a man to the acquirement of knowledge by short and novel 
means, that enables him to open the book of nature, to turn over its pages, 
to examine and learn the history of the Almighty’s works, that gives him 
the capacity of searching out the secret causes of events, and the subtile 
methods of skilful artists. The imagination is the only source of poetry ; 
the memory preserves, the imagination produces.’ Poetry, then, which 
can heighten and invigorate the imagination, and enlarge the ability of the 
mind to conceive ; which can harmonize our thoughts and bring them into 
unison with nature, and endue the creations of the fancy with nature’s own 
verdure and loveliness ; must, in so doing, give to all the other faculties of 
the mind, in common with this, a power of action as varied as intense.— 
‘What are all those pictures of the future which are for ever before our 
eyes, in the successive hopes, and fears, and designs of life, but imaginations 
in which circumstances are combined, but never, perhaps, in the same forms 
and proportions, have existed in reality, and which very probably are never 
to exist but in those very hopes and fears which we have formed,’ and which 
mainly constitute the poetry of life. There is no limit to the imagination— 
it overleaps all barriers, and outruns both time and space. Not anything is 
too immense for its embrace, nor too remote for its survey. In less time 
than we can count the stars, it revels among their beauty and brightness ; 
and then, ere we can sound the name of the mighty ocean, it scans the broad 
bosom of the wave, in which those orbs are mirrored. In a moment it will 
wing its flight back to the birth of creation, and again, in the twinkling of 
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an eye, bound forward to the close of all existence. How great then must 
be the influence of the imaginative faculty upon the actions of the mind. In 
what scenes may not the imagination which has been directed to a contem- 
plation of the wonders of the material world, dwell; and in what brilliant 
and dazzling conceptions may not that mind indulge, which has been led to 
the study of the metaphysical. In assisting the imagination in its romantic 
flights, and giving to its crude conceptions ‘a local habitation and a name ;’ 
in feeding it with the flowers and fruits of our fair green earth; in buildi 

for it dwelling-places in palaces and towers enriched with all the luxuriance 
of untold splendour ; and in opening to it the wonders of the mental and 
spiritual worlds, poetry must lift the mind from that which is low, and sor- 
did, and grovelling in the desires of our common nature, and open to it 
pleasures pure and lovely as the streams of delight which flow from the 
crystal fountains of truth. Poetry, which is the essence of imagination, how 


can it operate but in filling the imaginative principle with images of beauty 
and gladness ?” 


Again,— 


** Were it possible to erase from the mind the faculty of imagining what 
a dull, tame, plodding animal, man would be, no object which might fall 
within the compass of his vision would have the power of arousing within 
him a single emotion. The form of substances might perhaps become 
known to him, but their properties and qualities would for ever remain to 
him enshrouded mysteries. He would turn from all that is affectionate, 
and beautiful, and good, without one expression of pain, or feeling of regret, 
and meet it again without any impulse to gladness or joy, because in the 
first place he would experience no loss, and in the second place he would be 
unconscious of any cause of accession of delight. In absence, the loved 
ones, if recalled to mind, would be so without any fervent feelings of desire 
to be re-united, and in their presence there would be no sweet emotion 
of passionate regard ; for without imagination, memory would be inope- 
rative ; without imagination, love would be a merely sensual and present 
and momentary gratification. Imagination is the essence of affection. 
In much of our fondness for our fellows, in much of our admiration and 
esteem, we love that we imagine rather than what we know.” 


There is much more, and many equally just and beautiful passages 
to any that we have quoted, in this essay. ‘The analysis is ably 
conducted of the principles of association in the history of human 
feelings and ideas, an exhaustless fund of beauty and sentiment, 
of resistless appeals to emotion and passion, a mighty wand in the 
hands of the magician; and which must ever largely engage the 
speculation and wonder of him who examines the poet’s resources 
and enchantments, What is there so trifling that may not be en- 
listed into his service? What so forbidding in its ordinary setting 
out that may not be made to win our hearts? What so vast that 
it cannot be wielded? What so dark that it cannot be used in the 
work of illumination ? 
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* To the man of contemplation, there is not a single particle of matter, 
nor is there any position or place, in which that particle can be found, that 
will not suggest an association of ideas of one kind or other. Even the 
pebble, which bounds from the foot that treads upon it, may furnish a sub- 
ject for meditation. And with what reality does a description of the sea, 
with the moonbeams silently sleeping on its waters, bring home to our 
minds the view of the trackless ocean over which we have sailed, with the 
hundred thousand fancies and feelings which the view of it first begat in us. 
What emotions too will the mere mention of a broken monument—a dilapi- 
dated temple—a ruined altar—a baronial hall, crumbling away atom by 
atom, the decaying memento of faded glories—conjure up within the mind ; 
and what tales of passion, and strife, and deadly feud, may there not be 
conceived and associated therewith. Poetry, therefore, in drawing the mind 
away from the consideration of that which is vulgar, and gloomy, and 
sordid, to a pleasurable, even though it may sometimes be an extravagant, 


association of ideas, must so far exert a great, and oft-times a beneficial and 
salutary, influence.” 


The viper that poisons, the toad that crawls, the monsters of the 
deep, the tigress, the Polar bear, have all been invested with win- 
ning qualities, and made to afford mankind pleasurable emotions ; 
such is the inspiration and such the fascinating adornment of the 
poet. To conclude our observations, and as an introduction to the 
last paragraphs of the delightful essay before us, poetry, whose in- 
fluence which is universal in its scope, its means, and in one shape 
or other, no less extended in its effects, having its germ more or 
less developed in every soul, and the chambers for receiving its 
beautics and truths more or less capacious, can consequently never 
be expatriated nor extinguished. There will ever be wooers of the 
muse and hearts to respond to their songs. To be sure there may 
be tides,—ebbings and flowings in its stream,—clearer or muddier 
watcrs,—louder surges or more tiny windings; but the channel will 
never be completely dry :— 


** Upon a final review of this interesting subject, it appears that poetry 
enlarges the faculty of perception, strengthens and improves the memory, 
opens up to the reflective powers rich and extensive fields of thought, 
affords scope for the exercise of the judgment, heightens the imagination, 
sways and commands the passions, and by widening the sphere of the men- 
tal operations generally, magnifies the means of our usefulness, and the 
sources of our happiness. In solitude, it enlivens; in disquietude, it 
calms; in grief, it possesses a hallowed and healing influence; and as it 
breathes over our minds, not only soothes them for the time, but, when 
it has passed away, leaves upon them a sense of pleasure, pure and unde- 
filed. It fills the blank in existence which otherwise we should experi- 
ence, even though we might perceive and enjoy the beauties of nature, 
the love of kindred, and the affection of friends; and gives to nature her 
power, to affection its warmth, to friendship its charm, to existence its 
worth. It brings us acquainted with men of genius of our own day and 
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generation; and through its instrumentality, we can gain access to the 
glorious minds of the master-spirits of by-gone ages ; and while conveying 
to us a knowledge of the will, it can, as by some mystic agency, enable us 
to obtain a glance of the stupendous mind of Him by whom we were created, 
—that God, without a knowledge of whom existence were a blank—the 
world, a wide though magnificent paradise—and the beautiful starry lamps 
of heaven, to us were only gems besprinkled over the sky, or nothingness, 
Upon the past it throws a chain of recollection, which binds us to other 
years, and scenes, and existences; the present it hallows and endears; 
and the future, in the rainbow colours of hope, it spreads athwart the 
horizon of the mind. The mind without poetry would be like day without 
sunshine,—love divested of all passion and tenderness,—the heart devoid 
of feeling, sympathy, or sentiment. 

** And as poetry has existed for thousands of years, thus swaying the 
passions and feelings of men, so will it continue to flourish, the most power- 
ful stimulant to virtue, to honour, to truth, and to religion, so long as hope 
and ambition, a love of the beautiful, and a sense of the sublime, remain 
integral portions of our nature. 


Oh deem not mid this worldly strife 
An idle art the poet brings— 

Let high philosophy controul, 

And sages calm the stream of life. 
’Tis he refines its secret springs, 
The nobler passions of the soul.” 





Art. V.—A Modern Pyramid : to Commemorate a Septuagint of Worthies. 
By Martin Farquuyar Tupper, M.A., of Christchurch, Oxford. Author 
of *‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” etc. London: Rickerby. 1839. 


‘‘ Ir the moral of the book be sought for, let it be found in the 
perusal: and if a man desire to judge aright, let him in candour 
hear us to the end.” Such is a request to be found in the Preface, 
and we have literally fulfilled the terms of its last clause; not 
because Mr. Tupper sets it forward, but because we could not help 
it, the contents, the thing itself binding us down to the performance, 
and carrying us gallantly forward to its conclusion, without feeling 
it tobeatask. ‘The volume is crowded with thought,—it is crammed 
with matter, speculative, moral, and historical by turns, being most 
miscellaneous in its subjects as well as in the views appended to 
these subjects. The poet, the polemic, and the politician are united ; 
scholarship, extensive and various knowledge, originality of senti- 
ment, and independency of opinion, often reaching to boldness, 
some perhaps may apply the term wildness. ‘There is hardly any 
theme upon which he does not touch, or, at least, which his plan 
does not permit to be introduced. He ranges from the beginning 
of the history of our race, down to a period which we ourselves 
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remember,—his Pyramid of Worthies consisting of characters 
sacred and profane, these being mingled, and taken from all ages. 
Thus we have among “ The Seventy” some of the Patriarchs of 
Scripture, of some of the ancient sages of the East, of some of the 
most noted men of Greece and Rome, chiefly philosophers and 
authors, of some of the Apostles, also of hemes: mn personages in 
or close upon the Middle sae and so on into the present century. 
No attempt seems to have been made to render the selection com- 
plete or very regular, so as to include the seventy who would gene- 
rally be held to be the most excellent and celebrated in all respects 
that might be named. Abel, Enoch, Abraham, Moses, &c. are 

resented, but Job is not; Virgil and Horace, but not Cicero; 
Raffaelle, but not Michael Angelo; the author’s general plan not 
requiring more than the aid of a sufficient number in a line down- 
wards of eminent characters generally excellent in their generation, 
taken from the stream of time, to enable him to build his Pyramid ; 
those characters whose history and works have chiefly engaged his 
reading and speculation, being apparently made the objects of his 
choice ; and sometimes new translations of passages of their writings 
are given. 

Introductory to the building of the pyramid, the “* Topstone” of 
which is Emmanuel, who is placed between “ Mary the Virgin” 
and * St. John” the Apostle,—the ascent, of course, having been 
made on the eastern side, the descent to be effected on the western, 
there is a highly figurative description of a Vision, which, we con- 
fess, we do not much like. The author supposes himself to have 
been carried by a supernatural being to another world, where he 
has an opportunity to converse with the shades of the Worthies, 
allowing his imagination ample scope, and employing abundance of 
imagery to serve the sportings of his fancy, but he is obliged to con- 
fess that on awakening upon earth after his giddy flight and vivid 
dream, he remembered little or nothing of the heavenly vision and 
of course could give but a bald translation of it. 

A considerable portion of the volume consists of original poetry, 
in the form of sonnets, one of these short pieces prefacing each 
of the names selected, and constituting a remarkable feature of the 
book; the endeavour being “ to adapt the thoughts and phrase- 
ology as much as the limits will permit to the subject-character of 
each.” Mr. Tupper’s resources are great, both as respects thought 
and language. ‘There is no end to his vocabulary; while the force 
and condensation of his method of expression give to his verse a 
weight and terseness, not often equalled, but such as was to be 
looked for from the author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” As to 
the prose papers, something very unlike the biographical sketches 
which appear in Encyclopedias and other dictionaries will be 
found; these papers being made up of very brief essays, in which 
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some of the most salient points of recorded facts are employed as 

texts for speculation, which often only amount to a striking sug- 

gestion, or to the “‘ seeds of thought,” without exposition and with- 

out argument. We quote all that belongs to David, not only asa 

angen of the style of the Pyramid, but that the author’s plan and 
esign may be explained in part by himself :— 


* DAVID. 


** It is not for thy throne and diadem, 
Nor for the prowess of thy ruddy youth, 
Nor skill with gentle minstrelsy to soothe 
The spirit in its griefs, and banish them, 
We count thee blest ; these lesser stars of praise 
May well in lustrous beauty round thee blaze, 
Anointed monarch of Jerusalem ; 
But, that omniscient truth hath titled thee 
Man after God’s own heart,—this name alone 
Doth, to his highest, mortal glory raise, 
And leave us wondering here: O favoured one, 
As to my Saviour’s symbol, reverent 
And with such worship as befitteth me, 
So would I greet thee, royal penitent. 

‘The types of our Lord Christ, which so remarkably pervade the histo- 
rical books of the Old Testament, and indeed, (if it be not improper to say 
so, ) constitute to us their chief value, form a system as worthy of the phi- 
losopher’s attention as of the less reasoning acceptance of unlearned Chris- 
tians. A most favourite principle it is in human nature, to follow examples ; 
and this fact explains the popular power of analogical argument, and the love 
of biography of which most men are sensible. A type was a form of set- 
ting Christ before men exactly adapted to their social nature, and the pre- 
eminence of David, the Beloved, (as his name signifies, ) in this respect, has 
been the theme of divines in all ages. However, there is still very mucii of 
the antitypical scheme to be made up: we are yet to hear of ‘ bringing the 
King back ;’ and doubtless, every minute incident, as of Shimei, and Bar- 
zillai, &c., will be found to have its national counterparts hereafter. 

** To explain allusions in sonnets that concern such characters would be 
to cast an imputation on the reader. 

Once for all, it is far from the intention of these sections to comment upon 
every phrase and image, or with the blotting finger of notation to point out 
all the secret sense. Such a plan would generate more prose than the 
poetry could carry, and would be a method of swelling the volume, despica- 
ble from its very ease: added to which, it is more complimentary to the 
reader, and for that cause more worthy of the writer, to leave many things 
unexplained. In general, allusions will be obvious enough. 

Many subjects, briefly touched upon in these cursory remarks, would 
require a treatise for their several elucidation; and the author has felt 
great difficulty in sufficient condensation: he is sensible that in some 
instances he may not have said enough to defend his positions from every 
opponent, (as perhaps, on Scriptural revision,) but it is really from the 
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ressure of many matters: arguments and examples might often have been 
multiplied, but where one or two have been thought sufficient, the excess 
has been rejected : in fact among these brief essays, there will frequently be 
found little more than the seeds of thoughts, which he that so wills may 
cultivate at leisure: from the multitude of topics, and to produce variety, 
they are necessarily discursive: the opportunity has been taken to introduce 
original translations, and leave has been usurped to ramble at will to any 
subject at all connected with the character under consideration: in a word, 
while the author would acknowledge with gratitude the general debt which 
he owes to the labour and genius of others, still he has endeavoured, often to 
the reader’s loss, to avoid transcription from popular manuals, from a sense 
that to increase the bulk of a volume by such methods is not quite honest, 
and even if it were, would savour too strongly of inglorious ease.” 


** Royal penitent,” or some equivalent, is a phrase that could not 
be dispensed with; for how ready are scoffers to quote David's great 
sins, and to ask, could such a man be after ‘* God’s own heart ?” 
We once heard a question of the kind and scoff replied to in the 
following terms,—‘* David was a heinous sinner, but a more illus- 
trious saint.” We may be allowed to add, although it may be 
deemed a stepping out of our sphere, that the wickedness of the 
monarch of Jerusalem was not allowed to escape the impartial 
records of Revelation, like the secret or glossed iniquities of far less 
illustrious benefactors of mankind. 

To theologians we recommend the portions of Mr. Tupper’s 
volume, where his suggestions concerning the revision of the autho- 
rized English scriptures appear. Some of his specimens in the way 
of alteration are important and striking. And here we may men- 
tion that he proves himself to be a staunch high churchman, whose 
denouncements of Roman Catholicism is unmeasured and frequent. 
His political feelings, too, will give offence in some quarters. We 
consider them violent, while his expression of them is noisy and 
declamatory, sometimes extravagantly inflated, as if nothing short 
of the strongest phrases in our language can come up to his detes- 
tation of principles and measures which assuredly many wise and 
good men have advocated. He leaves no opportunity, nay he goes 
out of his way, we think, at times, to have a fling at democratic 
and popular government, the sway of the many, plebian hate, and 
so forth, which the worthies of Greece and others in the list are 
made to bring under the lash of his indignation. After all we have 
said in praise of the volume, and that we may be impartial, a few 
passages are here cited that might well have been spared, or other- 
wise written, without in the least impairing the value or beauty of 
the work, and we opine to the establishing of a higher character in 
respect of judgment and taste than many will, after reading such 
passages, be always willing to accord to the author. Phocion 
calls forth what we now quote :— 
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‘* There is necessarily much of sameness in the fate of Athenians. After 
the alliterative fashion of the Roman general’s veni, vidi, vici, we may put 
it in three words, eminence, envy, exile, varied occasionally by patriotism, 
popularity, and poison. Allusion has been several times made to this fact, 
and repetition, however wholesome, palls upon the spirit; the admirers of 
democracy, however, ought never to forget how fearfully, as a rule, the 
Athenian mob revenged itself on virtue: they ought also ever to remember 
that, with very few exceptions, among which the questionable character of 
Themistocles is pre-eminent, the worthies of that republic whose fame has 
survived to our day, were of the oligarchial or aristocratic faction. Honest 
minds must really account it a marvel that there are to be found many well- 
informed men, who reading history through the distorting glasses of the 
school of Voltaire, attribute all the greatness of Athens to its commonalty, 
all its crime to its nobles; the direct contrary of this being matter of fact.” 


Again,— 


‘* The uniform persecution which politicians of old have experienced at 
one time or other in their several lives, forces upon our observation the dif- 
ference in conduct, as the difference in fate, of a certain influential class of 
modern governors. Among these, we have no martyrs toprinciple, no gene- 
rous spirits preferring an exile these most dread—resignation of place and 
power—to the more lucrative and far easier method of acting contrary to 
plighted faith, no self-devoted patriots ready to spend and be spent in the 
service of their country. Our heroes of to-day, so little worthy of com- 
parison with Phocion and Aristides, that they come under quite opposite 
categories to those of the just and the good, rejoice to be thought and called 
puppets of the populace: what need have they, forsooth, either of wisdom 
in council, or firmness in execution? what need, obstinately to persist in a 
course which they believe to be right, if public opinion points to the wrong ? 
That veering weathercock, the will of the multitude, becomes the ever-vary- 
ing rule of misgovernment, and the oracle whose responses are not to be 
gainsaid, is, Clamour. Their first great maxim, to use the words of a very 
mischievous financier, is held to be—‘if the masses do not petition for 
such and such a measure, cadat questio ;’ cadat queestio! ‘let the matter 
drop!’ what an epitaph on departed will and power to do good,—what a 
climax of weak folly in the mouth of a responsible governor: is there then 
nothing of abstract right or wrong to be consulted? are there no silent 
interests to be watched for, no fraudulent pleaders to be guarded against ¢ 
Must the wisdom of debating sages lie hidden and inoperative, as fire in 
the flints of Philoctetes, till the rude blows of physical force, or the acci- 
dental wind of epidemic lusting urge it into flame? Must the physician 
with his healing remedy in hand linger idly by the sick man’s bed, until 
the patient is clamorous for the medicine ?—Woe to the ship, whose pilot 
is obedient to the breakers; woe to the home, where the master cringes to 
his servants ; woe to the body, where the head is guided by the members ; 
woe to the land, where rulers are subservient to the governed !—Popularity, 
in brief, among the psuedo-statesmen alluded to, is the all-sufficient test of 
right and utility: let a measure be acknowledged by them to be wise, 
equitable, expedient ; it is proposed, found to be unpalatable, and—aban- 
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doned: let another measure be broadly asserted by them to be foolish, 
injurious, unjust; it is petitioned for, perceived to be popular, and— 
adopted !”’ 


We are not going to enter the lists of political controversy with 
our author. But one remark forces itself upon us, viz., that the 
will and voice of the multitude in this country do not often, for any 
very considerable length of time, take a wrong direction; nor have 
we ever yet had a government that was extremely prompt in yield- 
ing to the first utterances of that will. We add, in the way of 
interrogatory, would not the condition of the multitude, that is, the 
majority, and therefore the nation, be much more deplorable than 
it has ever yet been, if the few, if the government were never to be 
prompted, never opposed by the other classes? We again quote, 
only premising that we presume were Mr. Tupper the sovereign of 
the British empire, Lord Melbourne would be seldom seen at 
Buckingham palace :— 


‘*Go,—names, and shadows of names, that should have been accom- 
panied with praise, but have long since fallen into well-earned scorn, ye 
Girondists of our senate, truckling recusants of right, and fawning apolo- 
logists for wrong, ye counsellers more hurtful than those who once were 
the curse of groaning Prussia, ye minions of a ministry which it is false 
charity to call ‘the knowing nothing, and the doing nothing,’ for in very 
truth, however superficial your indolence may make your information, the 
staple of your actions is direct and unmingled evil,—ye, who by bigoted 
discouragement of the free Protestant religion, dealing heavy blows at that 
for which your fathers bled, ye who, by studied desecration of those holy 
offices, baptism and marriage, by oppressing the imprisoned poor, and by 
favouring the enlarged guilty, are convicted of high-treason against the 
King of Heaven, and for having abetted rebellion abroad, and fostered 
insurrection at home, deserve to be impeached before the too mild tribunal 
of yourearthly sovereign,—go ye and learn how base and bitter a thing it 
is for rulers to be weak, selfish, reckless, and unprincipled: hear it in the 
plaudits of the honester republican, see it in the aid of approving infidelity, 
know it from the averted faces of the good, the true, the religious, the pa- 
triotic; read it in the indignation of cotemporary literature, feel it in the 
death of your historic fame, and in the living consciousness that all of oblo- 
quy you get, is merited.” 


It is with some pain that we have read these passages, con- 
taining as they do some intolerant and narrow views, much at 
variance with the author’s leniency and charitable constructions 
Where merely literary characters and prevailing prejudices, not of a 
religous and political nature, engage him. “ Ye who, by studied 
desecration of those holy offices, baptism and_ marriage,” contains 
allusions and sentiments, for instance, that should not have appeared 
In connexion with the Pyramid. Some of the terms and phrases 
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seem to us not only to, be novel but to be incorrect. The holy 
office of marriage is one; the author, we presume, feeling horrified 
at the idea of the marriage contract being regarded merely as 
one of a civil nature, as it has long been, for example, in moral and 
religious Scotland. 

Mr Tupper sees and foretells nothing less than that the Sun of 
England is setting; ‘‘ she is going the way of all nations,” he says, 
The halcyon days of her navy are gone. These gloomy forebodings 
occur in the paper which is devoted to Nelson, who was not only 
a hero but a religious man, according to the sentiments before us, 
The last words of this brave and great warrior “ were alike worthy 
of the hero and of the Christian,” says he; these words as quoted 
by him being “I have done my duty; thank God for it.” We 
had thought that Nelson shortly before he breathed his last had 
made use of this saying also, “ ~~ not been a very great sinner ;” 
a form of speech which we should not have expected would find any 
thing like countenance in our author’s creed. But to have done 
with disputable matters and fault-finding, let us open the volume at 
a few places from which we may cull meritorious specimens. 
Sappho will serve us for the first, from which it will be seen that 
our author is a liberal construer of character, and inclined to look 
at the fair and sunny side in certain cases. He is throughout the 
champion of the fair, as well as in the present case. We quote the 
sonnet and part of the prose of the sketch. 


“ SAPPHO. 
The poisonous tooth of time, O shepherdess, 
Hath killed thy thousand vines ; a few scarr’d shoots 
Alone are green above the withered roots, 
And thence we cherish an admiring guess 
Of what the rich ripe vintage should have been: 
Poor muse, they do thee wrong ; they have not seen 
Those records lost of truth and tenderness, 
They have not read thy heart,—but harm thee still 
Where, as unknown, their charity should bless, 
Tainting thy memory with whispered ill: 
Yet are those snatches of thy musical songs 
Full of warm nature, and impassioned truth, 
Love, beauty, sweetness, and eternal youth : 
Sappho,—we praise thee rather for thy wrongs. 
** Virgil in Georgic ii. 379, speaking of the cultivation of the vine, com- 
plains how much— 
‘Nocuere greges, durique venenum 
Dentis, et admorso signata in stirpe cicatrix :’ 
and it is well known that fig-trees and vines seldom recover from the 
gnawing of a goat. The application is obvious to ‘ tempus edax rerum,’ 
which, in truth, of all fair Sappho’s nine books of songs, hymns, elegies, 
and epigrams, has grudgingly and barely spared us two imperfect odes, and 
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a few scattered fragmentary lines. Under these circumstances, and especi- 
ally as the little we have left is full of the most touching sentiment and 
sweet expression, it is contended that the world has been very uncharitable 
to the moral memory of this poetess. Her love, deep as the shades and 
strong as death, was not necessarily criminal; those ministering hand- 
maids, who tended the steps of ‘ the tenth muse,’ were in all likelihood no 
worse, nor other, than innocent admiring pupils, who strove to follow in 
the steps of her poetic fame. But, truth to tell, man, as lord of the crea- 
tion, is ever jealous of female superiority ; and doubtless, this is an adequate 
reason for the fact, that almost no woman of learning or eminence has come 
down to our hearing with an unblemished reputation; without a direct 
avowal to vindicate every individual, take, as examples, Semiramis, Aspasia, 
Cleopatra, and even Sheba’s queen, Tyrian Elissa, surnamed Dido, or the 
great, and the learned Platonist Hypatia: poor Sappho has suffered more 
than others, because her crime has been to have excelled in what men ac- 
count especially their high prerogative, literary composition ; and it would 
not be difficult to mention many female names in modern times, (for, one, 
Lady M. W. Montague,) that have been aspersed in like manner, and for a 
like reason: it would be improper to allude strikingly to more recent 
instances, but they will readily occur to the sagacious reader: envy has 
made sad havock with the character of many an authoress. We have but 
few knights-errant who will throw down the gauntlet on behalf of the fairer 
candidates for literary fame ; our chivalry seldom goes the length of assist- 
ing the sex that should obey, in the acquisition of mental excellence, which 
is in fact the art of ruling: we want some Arcadian Sydney, who will joust 
for the fair oppressed with his pen: such an one was the gallant Sir Walter 
Raleigh, as we have seen in the case of Semiramis. Lesbian Sappho, the 
thesis of this episode, flourished about 600 A.C. Many have thought, 
without much reason, that there have existed two celebrated women of the 
name ; there was probably but one, and that one is said to have flung her- 
self into the sea from a mountain in the island of Leucadia, a victim to dis- 
appointed love for Phaon, the handsome sailor of Mitylene.”’ 


We stated near the beginning of this article that certain trans- 
lations occur of the ancient poets. There are also some of modern 
foreign writers. In the case of the ancients, however, there is a 
peculiarity, an effort being made not only to render the words as 
literally as possible, but the poetry syllable for syllable in the 
rhythm of the original, the idea of such possibility being declared 
to be a favourite one with the author, For an example we recur 


to Sappho. 


“The following fragment of a love-song requires even more apology, 
as it has been cited by Longinus inexemplification of the beautiful sublime : 
the monstrous slander connected with it needs no repetition ; it is quite suf- 
ficient to conceive that the poetess was speaking in the person of an imagi- 
nary pair, without accusing her of misplaced affections. 

Equal to gods in beatific rapture 
Seems the too favour’d lover, who beside thee 
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Fondly reclines, and whispering thee softly 
Waits the sweet answer, 
Sunnily smiling then :—ah me! that bright look 
Pierces my heart, weak flutterer in my bosom, 
Soon as I see thy fairness, am I stricken 
Silent and breathless ; 
Then flow my words with utterance ineoherent, 
Over my skin the thrilling fire rushes, 
Dimm’d are mine eyes, my ringing ears are deafen’d 
With hollow boomings, 
Then am I bathed in chilly dews,—a trembling 
Seizes me,—paler am I than the flower 
Faint with the sun,—weak, motionless, and helpless, 
Languidly dying,— 
Yet must I dare to tell my love—— 

** And this is all that has come down to us of an ode full of unutterable 
feeling. It iscurrently reported that by these stanzas the physician of An- 
tiochus Soter tested the love of the latter for Stratonice; but surely nature 
was a poetic teacher nearer at hand than even her sweet handmaid Sappho; 
such symptoms are not to be learnt from books. It might be more courtly 
to profess obligation to a fashionable ode, than to the humbler skill of per- 
ceiving the weakness of humanity.” | 


Demosthenes is the subject of some remarkable ideas. 


* DEMOSTHENES, 


Strange, that within the wondrous walls of space 
Ringing on some rare atmosphere far hence, 
The periods of thy matchless eloquence 

Are flying still in vibratory race,— 

O prince of words and thoughts, Demosthenes : 
Thee, centuries agone, great Athens bore 
Chief orator above those brilliant four 

Démades, Lycurgus, Lysias, A¢schines ; 

For thy majestic energy was still 
Foremost in might to move, and power to please, 
While midnight toil matured thy graceful ease, 

And country’s love inspired each Siren sound, 
Now soft and gentle, as a trickling rill, 
Now like a rushing torrent pour’d around. 

‘* Some writers on acoustics have considered that sound, which is eaused 
by the vibrations of the air, is perpetuated to the utmost bounds of space, 
although continually becoming of less and less intensity: that in fact, every 
sound produced upon the earth is still, in most minute proportions, ringing 
somewhere ; and, to bring a definite example to bear upon the matter, 
that the words of Adam, Abraham, or Demosthenes, are possibly reaching 
the orbits of Herschel, Pallas, and Mars respectively, in disjointed and cen< 
trifugal fragments. Where everything around us is infinite, it would be 
unwise to scoff at so extraordinary a theory, merely because it seems mon 
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strous: and there will even be seen in it something of an awful aptitude, 
when we remember that ‘ every idle word whjch men speak is to rise 
against them at the judgment.’ Absurd as it may appear, the very same 
vibrations caused by the words now being uttered, may, so to speak, be 
gathered up and set in form again from the extreme circumference of 
space, by one who is All-mighty. Who can tell, or who can gainsay it ?”’ 


It is recorded that the prince of Grecian orators had natural 
defects of speech to overcome, before he became master of the 
judgment and passions of his audience. In modern times persons 
have frequently professed to cure a stammering habit and impedi- 
ments of utterance. We have heard of an eminent English bar- 
rister, succeeding completely in remedying the unpleasant affection, 
by discovering if he changed the word upon which he was about to 
stumble for a synonyme he was sure to escape all impediment, 
although it might be seen from the muscular or nervous twist which 
attended the clever stratagem that it cost him an effort. We knew 
of a farmer who was a most laborious and confirmed stammerer on 
ordinary occasions, but was, nevertheless, when engaged in one par- 
ticular exercise of speech, perfectly fluent and free from the stut- 
tering affection. He was a deeply pious man, charitable, and ac- 
tively benevolent. He was much given to visit the sick and the 
poor; and made it his constant practice to discourse of religion and 
to pray with them. But the moment he began to bend the knee 
and address his speech to heaven, that instant he became complete 
master of his tongue, astonishing his hearers not only by the 
propriety of his language, and the richness of its stream, but by 
the extraordinary fervency and earnestness of his manner. He 
seemed to feel that he was in the presence of the Almighty, and of 
no one else; and he rose above himself, even to the banishing of 
the ordinary physical frailties of his nature. 

Hipparchus serves to suggest certain conjectures that may be 
taken under the same sort of sober controul, or allowed to exalt 
the flights of imagination to not unprofitable conclusions, with the 
last extract. 


* HIPPARCHUS. 


In spirit as I roam with thee by night 
Threading the galaxy on fancy’s wing, 
Oft, as I reach a star more sweetly bright, 
My hope will rise and in a rapture sing 
Fair planet, can I ever be thy king, 
A sainted monarch in thy halls of light ? 
For there are many mansions, mighty thrones, 
Glories, and sceptres, praise and golden zones, 
Reward, and homage, crowns, and shining robes : 
Ambition’s boldest dream, and wildest flight 
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Hath yet to be borne out ; ecstatic soul 
Shall soar.triumphant to those burning globes 
That round essential God sublimely roll, 
The life, the sun, the centre of the whole! 


* According to the present state of our knowledge, it would be absurd to 
doubt the plurality of worlds. Like most truths, it is very ancient, having 
been taught by Anaxagoras, 450 years before Christ. The least enlightened 
peasant has now ceased to look up to golden studs in a sapphire canopy ; 
and those whom education has led further by the hand, are convinced of the 
sublime fact, that they see in the stars distant rolling orbs, whose dimen- 
sions are not more wonderful than true: while others who are yet higher 
advanced on the hill of science, with strange accuracy can weigh them, 
measure them, see their atmosphere, note their inequalities, and amuse 
fancy by speculating on the nature of their probable inhabitants. It is too 
wild a thought, that the jubilee years of this earth’s renovation are past and 
gone, the spirits of the just may visit those bubbles of creation on the sea 
of space ; nay, that perhaps ‘ each distant shining world may be a kingdom 
for one of the redeemed ;’—in meditating on immortality, we use ourselves 
to hope,—(and if not truly, why have we ambition ?)—that no desire of the 
soul shall be unsatisfied : and to a creature, whose essential joy it must be 
to dive into the works of his Creator, no desire can be imagined stronger 
than curiosity. The perfect man must have a free passport through space: 
any thing like restraint qualifies his heaven. There will be a time when 
the body shall be the spirit’s helpmate : and truly it were little encourage- 
ment to the cultivation of the mind, if all that noble husbandry were con- 
fined to a few short years choked with the briars of worldly cares and sor- 
rows. Science must be a growing, an eternal thing: the bliss of the re- 
deemed will indeed be of the heart, but effected through the mind : proper 
affection is but the flower of intellect. Truth is immortal, and the pursuit 
of it, in all its paths converging up to God, is everlasting happiness. It is 
a great error, into which many well-meaning persons have fallen, to regard 
science as merely a thing of this world. Life is in every thing the door to 
unceasing progression : and the man of cultivated mind,—(always pre-sup- 
posing ‘the one thing needful,’ a saving faith,) enters on a spiritual world 
with advantages anotuer has not: and perhaps in the glorious race towards 
perfection, the spirit that sets forth with such a start, may keep it for ever : 
the philosopher in this life, (so he be a Christian,) may receive at once a 
higher capacity for intellectual pleasures in reward for intellectual exertion.” 





The two extracts which we now subjoin contain other specu- 
lations of our author bearing upon the connection and the reciprocal 
lights which Revelation and Science may yet throw upon one 
another. Harvey is the subject of the former of these pages :— 


“Bishop Butler, in the Analogy, (memorier laudo,) says, ‘if ever new 
discoveries are made, they will be made by men of talent following up 
obscure hints derived from some other quarter than the suggestion of their 
own minds.’ In fact, it is open to demonstration, that all truth of all 
kinds has originated from the mind of the supreme Being, and has come 
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down to us either by written or traditionary revelation. It is man’s 
prerogative to improve, but he cannot create: the phrase invention is much 
more accurate than that of originality. These remarks are in some small 
degree illustrative of the fact, strange but true, that notwithstanding the 
distinct assertions of the vitality of the blood contained in the writings of 
Moses—Genesis, ix. 4, and the parallel passages—‘‘ Flesh with the life 
thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat,—’”’ and the just images 
in which Solomon has riddled the circulation of the blood in Ecclesiastes, 
(see also the sonnet to Hippocrates, p. 109, ante, ) for even thousands of 
years these truths have remained unknown. It was not until the time of 
Harvey in the seventeenth, and Hunter in the eighteenth centuries, that 
physical demonstrations induced men to conceive themselves authorized to 
believe the Bible on these points. The questions of geology and other sci- 
ences will no doubt prove to be strictly analogous. 

“ The book of Job, for example, is full of natural philosophy: refer to 
ch. xxvi. 7, ‘ He stretcheth out the north over the empty space, and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing ;’ where a deep mind will discern an intimation of 
magnetism : also ch. xxxviii. vv. 25, 26, where, asin many similar passages, 
there is a hint of electricity: and many others. Also in Gen. i. 7, we are 
told of a circumfluence of waters above the firmament, a circumstance 
antecedently probable ; and in several places, of central fire, and (compared 
with Gen. vii. 11,) of superincumbent compressed waters,—which would 
reconcile both the Vulcanian and Neptunian theories, (the ancient ecpyroses 
and cataclysms of the Stoics, adopted in the theories of Hutton, Werner, 
Lamarck and others,) which may readily coexist. Astronomy and cosmo- 
gony are often alluded to, and nothing has been yet discovered which is 
inconsistent with the Pentateuch and book of Job. The above are merely 
passing instances of the natural philosophy of the Scriptures, and are of the 
‘deep things,’ which the scoffing mind will never arrive at. To faith alone 
are they addressed : and a teachable mind will see more in them than meets 
the eye.” 


Galvani is the next worthy, under whose name the following 
observations fall :— 


“Tt is a curious question, and open to much speculation and experiment, 
whether electricity, galvanism, magnetism, motion, light, and heat may not 
all be summed up in one syllable, Life. The connection of the three former 
with each other is now established beyond a doubt, by practical philosophers 
who have improved upon the original ideas of Ritter, certainly the first 
discoverer of that interesting fact ; he having by means of the galvanic pile 
charged a louis d’or with both positive and negative electricity, and by the 
means magnetised a golden balanced needle. Perhaps, not long hence, 
the three influences will be found to be identical, or merely modifications of 
each other. It would not be difficult to show that motion, light, and heat 
are similarly connected both with each other, and with the one unseen fluid, 
although to speculate on such a point without experimenting is dangerous. 
Probably when all the six properties, or energies, are better known, the 
great secret, what is Life, will be near its revelation. But on these hid- 
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den things, it is becoming to throw out no more than a loose and humble 
hint. 

“There is a great deal to be done some day by the Christian philosopher 
in critical exposition of the accuracy of casual allusions to scientific truth 
scattered in the scriptures, chiefly in Job and the Psalms. ‘ He stretcheth 
out the north over the empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing ;’ 
‘he sendeth forth lightnings with rain, bringing the wind out of his trea- 
sures ;’ ‘ the water above the firmament,’ ‘ the foundations of the great deep 
broken up,’ and many such passages, will, if closely examined, be seen to 
contain more than meets the eye. It will be found that the Author of 
the inspired volume, though only incidentally touching upon other than 
moral truth, still is philosophically accurate in science, wherever it is alluded 
to. True, things are spoken of as they appear to ordinary men; as for 
example, even a Newton, or a Bacon, would not scruple to use the terms, 
sunrise and sunset, although well aware that the apparent motion is really 
that of the world round its axis: but still, beyond the surface, the diligent 
and keen enquirer will find much unsuspected knowledge. As a slight 
obiter instance, take Joshua commanding the sun to stand still: let the re- 
flecting astronomer consider the hidden wisdom of the addition, ‘ and thou, 
moon :’ not that Joshua was aware of it, but that he was over-ruled to be 
accurate here ; and that, probably because it is philosophically inaccurate to 
speak of the sun standing still ; the fact being that the earth rested on its: 
axis : but when we consider what a contradictory moral influence it would 
have had on the contending armies, if Joshua had bidden the earth stand 
still, and behold, at such seeming presumption, the sun stands still, we shall 
perceive at once why the successor of Moses was commanded to say, ‘ Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon,’ and to add, ‘ and thou, moon, in the valley 
of Ajalon.’ But these hints of philosophy in scripture are deep things, and 
it is not he that runs who can read them: neither is the present writing so 
foreign to the subject as may seem, for galvanism, or whatever be its name, 
being a law of nature, may be perceived in more than one passage of the 
thirty-eighth chapter of Job, and elsewhere.” 


There is a far greater diversity of matter in the volume than our 
extracts can indicate; but what we have said and cited will be suf- 
ficient, we trust, to convince our readers that the ** Modern 
Pyramid” will endure long after its erection. It will add to Mr. 
‘Tupper’s fame, as a sententious writer, and original thinker. It 
demonstrates also that he must take a stand among our poets 
whose works will survive them, should he persevere to coquette 
with the muse. We hope, indeed we expect, ere long, to mect 
with him again, seeing that the matter is within him, and ready at 
the instant to attend his call. 

We shall close our paper with a passage which Handel has 
elicited. The author has been noticing the fact in the musician’s 
history of his parents throwing every obstacle in the way of his early- 
developed genius for the tuneful art, and remarks that “ the private 
history of innumerable men of emimence opens (doubtless from 
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motives of interested though blind affection,) with the strong oppo- 
sition of a parent. He proceeds,— 


“ The time would fail us, were we to dive into antiquity for instances of 
this extraordinary circumstance; sculptors, painters, poets, scholars, 
divines, heroes by land and by sea, rise before the mind in a cloud of wit- 
nesses: not to be very multitudinous or discursive in examples, Socrates 
and Lucian were most painstaking statuaries : Boccacio was forced into a 
counting-house ; Ben Jonson ran away from the brickkiln ; Ariosto was for 
years a groaning martyr to the pandects; Boileau was so heartstricken by 
the pressure of uncongenial studies, that when he gave up the law and the 
church at the age of thirty, to follow the bent of his genius, he was ac- 
counted a ‘a most dull blockhead ;’ of Chatterton it was said that he ‘never 
could learn anything ;’ Shakspeare in his day was considered a scapegrace, 
because he would not bea butcher; Ovid, Martial, and Silius Italicus, 
Corneille, Moliere, and Voltaire, all threw up their obligatory legal pur- 
suits in disgust ; Goldsmith, Smollet, and Crabbe made a like renunciation 
of medicine: Pope would have better pleased his friends had he turned 
linendraper, Solomon Gessner eloped from the shop, John Howard ex- 
changed groceries for statistical philanthropy, and Stowe the antiquary was 
bred a tailor. From such an induction,— and it might be indefinitely ex- 
tended,—what conclusion must we arrive at ? a like reasoning has popularly 
placed the sons of geniuses in the category of imbeciles, but it would be an 
error to impute anything to their fathers, beyond the blindness of pre- 
arranged ambition: it cannot be doubted that all the above men of note, 
and their like, had given frequent manifestations of their extraordinary 
talents from the nursery upwards, quite sufficient to have induced their 
natural guardians to kelp them along that road to honour which special 
genius had opened to each: but the plan of life had been predetermined by 
a father ; and providence upset the rash proposal of man :—l’homme pro- 
pose, et Dieu dispose: or is human nature indeed so radically stubborn, 
that, like the fountains at Versailles, the mere pressure of opposition has 
caused men of mind to rush into eminence? perhaps after all, as the foolish 
bird in Gay’s fable, ‘ They ne’er had been in that condition, but for a 
parent’s prohibition,’ and the children of heaven-born genius may thus 
indirectly owe all things to their earthly stepfathers. 

It would be most unfair were we to stop here, in this episodical discus- 
sion: there are, on the other hand, many names, neither few in number, 
nor inferior in talent, which have most directly been indebted for all their 
success, literary, or otherwise, to the careful training of their parents, or at 
least to the liberal education afforded by their bounty. Generally, where 
the biographer is silent, these advantages should be presupposed; and 
although perhaps, on an accurate calculation, the worse side of the question 
will for a time seem to have been the rule, still the exceptions are so nu- 
merous, as fairly to challenge its truth. Space forbids a per contra enume- 
ration of instances which would include remarkably Pindar, Plato, Zeno, 
Raffaelle, and Tasso : and thousands of others, from the foundation of the 
world to our own day, might make a strong case in favour of parental 
shrewdness.” 
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Art. VI.—Lilterature et Voyages. Par J. J. Amrere, Professeur au 
College de France, &c. 2 Vols. Bruxelles: Louis Hauman et Cie. 


‘THese volumes are specially dedicated to the literature of German 
and Scandinavia, and are written by a professor who has devoted his 
life to the study of the subject of which they form a part, and who 
has sought for information in various and distant mines—from the 
depths of antiquarian lore to the bosom of the originalities of the 
middle age—from Agrigentum to Drontheim! ‘The duties of his 
profession as a teacher have thrown him in the way of men and 
things which have admirably fitted him for the task he has under- 
taken ; and his natural spirit of research, taste in criticism, dee 
observation, and acute judgment, have been materially aided by 
circumstances and means of instruction. 

It may be asked, what is Literature? If Literature be something 
more than a mere declamation—if it be a science, it pertains to the 


class of philosophy or of history. Literature is divided into two 


parts—History and Philosophy ; and beyond that pale, nothing is 
recognised but the minutie of criticism in detail, or the develop- 
ment of commonplace information. The philosophy of literature, 
inseparable from that of the arts, studies the nature of the beautiful, 
depicts its essential characteristics, classes the fundamental forms 
under which it reveals itself, and, by following them through the 
chain of their divers modifications, aos them back to the prin- 
ciple whence they were derived. This science is only in its infancy ; 
its basis is as yet scarcely laid down by a few men of genius ; and 
we must admit that the time is not yet arrived to accomplish that 
which great men have left incomplete. ‘Theory must spring from a 
profound knowledge of facts ; and the comparative history of the 
arts and of the literature of al] nations can alone engender the true 
philosophy of that literature and those arts. 

The history of literature is vast. It is an immense picture in 
which are depicted the various shades of the human intellect ; and 
no man can unrol its entire mysteries to the eyes of the uninitiated. 
Poetry is the most lively and the most elevated expression of every 
age—it is the flower of letters—and in it unite all the other divi- 
sions of literature. The individual, who reflects upon this subject, 
naturally casts his eyes towards the east—that land of enthusiasm. 
It is impossible to give an adequate notion of the poetry of India— 
of those epics of a hundred thousand verses, in which combats, 
fictions, heros, all are gigantic and on a vast scale, like the summits 
of the Himalayan mountains and the bed of the Ganges,—an extra- 
ordinary admixture of religious austerity and impassioned volup- 
tuousness, of metaphysical-abstraction and native grace! Or how 
delightful is it to evoke the heroic traditions of Persia—to walk in a 
garden of roses with Saadi—to repeat some fragments of the mystic 
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poems of the Suffis, in which a strange quietude, that partakes of 
the religionist Fenelon and the pantheist Spinoza, is expressed by 
terrestrial images borrowed from intoxication and from love. Again, 
how awe-inspiring is it to peruse the Hebrew poetry—to divest one’s 
self of all bigotted notions—to look upon it merely as a branch of 
literature and not as the essence of divine inspiration—to compare 
the bitter melancholy of Job with the ecstatic prophecies of David 
and Isaiah; and from that subject we should naturally pass on to 
the effusions of the Arabs—those impassioned and impetuous songs, 
which call to mind Mahomet, who was as great a writer as a legis- 
lator, who established the language of his country at the same time 
as he founded his religion, and who in order to secure the attention 
of his audience, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Who can assert that the writer of this 
chapter of the Koran is not inspired by God?” Even the poetry of 
the Chinese—from its political and popular songs of there thousand 
years ago, down to its descriptive poems in a bombastic style— 
would excite our attention, awaken our interest, and frequently call 
forth smiles by its singularity and quaintness. 

We must also think of the poetry of antiquity—and of antiquity 
itself, which is so curious when not studied through the medium of 
the imaginations of its poets. We first turn our attention to Greece 
—to that Greece which attained so great a perfection in the arts ; 
and then to Rome, which, although the imitator of Greece, still 
commingled with the laughing poetry of the latter some of its own 
austerity and grandeur. Yet, in spite of the interest with which 
these subjects are vested, we prefer the modern ages ; for the nearer 
incidents reach us, the more they excite our sympathy. In lite- 
rature, as well as in politics, the study of modern times essentially 
regards our present and our future position in this world. But, 
again ; how vast is this field: thé Jife of a man is scarcely sufficient 
to obtain a thorough knowledge of a small portion of the poetry of 
modern times ! 

M. Ampere, in undertaking his task of self-initiation, had to 
choose between the north and the south—between those people who 
speak languages derived from the Latin, such as the French, the 
Italian, and the Spanish ; and those who speak divers combinations 
derived from the ancient Teutonic tongues, such as the German, 
the English, and the Scandinavian dialects. M. Ampere decided 
in favour of the north, its poetry being less known to us than that of 
the south ; and, to use his own language, ‘ he made it a special 
study.” 

It is certainly with regret that we turn our eyes away from the 
literature of southern climes to that of the north; but the latter 
certainly indemnifies us a little for the change by its originality, its 
variety, and its depth of thought. We shall not see the Italian 
' poesy arise, sublime and powerful, with Dante, in that extraordinary 
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work which he has denominated the Divina Commedia, and which 
comprises the epic and the satire of his age with a grand philso- 
phical allegory,—the Italian poesy, we say, which in the hands of 
Petrarch, became purified as it grew enervated, and, scarcely 
escaped from barbarism, tending towards purity and delicacy,— 
that Italian poesy, which, after having been mystic and platonic, 
became chivalrous and gallant in the time of T'asso and Ariosto— 
that Tasso, whose misfortunes and whose loves, whose life and 
death, were those of a poet who introduced all the novelty of 
modern sentiment in the framework of ancient heroic song—and 
that Ariosto, whose imagination was so flighty and bold, and 
whose genius was so mellowed,—Oh! no, in our journey with 
Ampere to the cold regions of the north, we behold not the monu- 
ments of that graceful Italian poesy ! 


‘We however find,” says Ampere, “gay and gallant minstrels in the 
north ; and we shall meet with bands singing the joys of war and the 
glory of a military death, on the field of battle. It seems to me that the 
people of the south, in sight of their beautiful Mediterranean Sea, must 
deem it singular to hear those wild and savage songs of which I speak. 
Instead of Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, Cervantes, Lope, Calderon, Camoens, we 
shall have Shakspere, Milton, Klopstock, Schiller, Goethe, and Byron ; 
and those are great names. We shall follow, from century to century, the 
progress of English literature through those political and religious revolu- 
tions of which it represents all the vicissitudes. Germany will afford us a 
view of the phenomenon of a literature developing itself upon a sudden and 
producing, in less than eighty years, a sufficiency of great men and great 
works sufficient to rival the old literature of Europe. And, lastly, in the 
Scandinavian territories ; i. e. in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland, 
we shall discover a certain species of poetry which is unique in itself and 
has no resemblance elsewhere.” 


From this quotation, the reader will be enabled to judge of the 
magnitude and importance of the task which M. Ampere has im- 
posed upon himself. The history of poetry should not be a mere 
category of the names of men and of writings, one atom more than 
General History should consist of a dry chronicle. Of what con- 
sequence in themselves are sieges and battles? That which it im- 
ports us to know is the cause of them—or, in other words, the 
abstract sense of events. They alone can teach us to appreciate 
and comprehend the characters of men and of nations, and develop 
human nature in its various specific forms. ‘That which we require 
in the history of literature, is not that which it has too often been 
—a mere catalogue of publications anda collection of anecdotes: 
we must be shown the successive states and predicaments through 
which the mind and the imagination have passed, in order to gather 
the precise nature of the impression they have stamped upon the 
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literature in which they were engaged. But what says our author 
himself? 


“The age, in which we live, has undertaken a great and glorious taskk— 
it has resolved upon comprehending and developing the secrets of past cen- 
turies; and in this immense enterprise every one has his specific labour to 
perform, for the aim can only be accomplished by a multitude of elaborate 
works and a series of the most indefatigable researches.” 


Some, engaged in the investigation of the characters of nations, 
of conquests, and of revolutions, seek to appreciate and discover 
the laws which controul the destinies of civilisation ; while others 
embark in the study of the development of the principles of religion, 
philosophy, science, legislation, arts, and literature. The same 
spirit and the same tendency are everywhere made manifest, under 
avariety of forms. ‘The complete history of the human race must 
result from these divers and combined efforts; and the people of 
the nineteenth century are probably destined to contemplate that 
majestic drama of forty centuries! Let our author again speak ia 
reference to his own feelings :-— 


“Why should I be ashamed to confess that, blinded by my enthusiasm in 
respect to my own weakness, I have consecrated my life to give a small im- 
pulse to the grand work of human improvement? Let this avowal obtain 
for me the indulgence of my readers; and when I inform them that ten 
years of that life have been devoted to the history of poetry alone, they will 
be enabled to judge of the earnestness with which I intend to prosecute my 
important and self-imposed task.” 


At the outset of his eloquent essay upon the poetry of the north, 
M. Ampere leads us to observe that there is an essential difference 
between the history of poetry and general history. ‘The latter nar- 
rates the events which exist no longer, and of which there remains 
nothing but the reminiscence ; whereas the former, like the history 
of the arts and of philosophy, employs itself in reference to the 
monuments which exist. In fact, according to the views of M. 
Ampere, we must conclude, that if the poems of divers epochs be 
events for the countries in which they were engendered, they are 
also monuments for those ages which conserve them. Thus the 
history of poetry exists entirely in the knowledge and appreciation 
of poetic monuments. But this knowledge and this appreciation 
have various shades and characters, which our limits do not however 
permit us to notice. 

The following beautiful idea cannot be suffered to escape the no- 
tice of our reader :— 


‘‘ Nature has its poetry—an eternal poetry of which that of man is only 
the reflection. This poetry, which is always present, acts little by little 
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upon the imaginations of those who contemplate it habitually ; and, un- 
known to themselves as it were, it commingles itself with their sentiments, 
associates itself with their reveries, reflects itself in their minds, and thence 
becomes interwoven amongst the stanzas of their poems.” 


In another part of this essay, M. Ampere very judiciously ob- 
serves— ; 


** In order to understand a poet, we must divest ourselves of all ideas of 
nationality, and fly, by the aid of our imaginations, to that spot which 
formed the circle within which he dwelt. To accomplish this desirable and 
necessary aim, Memoirs, Travels, Voyages, and Romans de Meeurs are the 
most precious auxiliaries. The letters of Madame de Sevigne are an excel- 
lent commentary upon Racine ; and the Kenilworth of Sir Walter Scott is 
not a bad preparatory study for him who is about to peruse Shakspere.” 


The arts are of the same family as poetry ; and we cannot do 
otherwise than suppose that an intimate similitude and bond of 
relationship must exist between the various children of the imagi- 
nation. If we compare the master-pieces of art in any country 
with those of its poetry, we shall see the same thought realised 
under another form—the same thing expressed in other language. 
The great Greek specimens of sculpture, such as the Niobe of 
Florence and the statues of the Parthenon, were however poet 
depicted in marble. Dante drew his characters after the bold, 
rough, and unstudied fashion of Michael Angelo; and the fresco © 
of the “ Last Judgment” is a canto extracted from Dante. Poetry 
and music are strangely confounded in their origin. Listen to 
the national songs of a nation—take the Marseillaise, for instance, 
or Rule Britannia—and it would seem that the air and the words 
were the result of the same inspiration. The study of music, 
according to Ampere, ‘‘ can alone completely initiate the intellect 
into the mysteries of popular poesy.” Without conceding this 
assertion in its full extent, we will adinit that the development of the 
two arts bring about their separation, and that, when such dis- 
union is effected, there still remaius some trace of their primitive 
alliance. ‘The ancients knew nothing but the melody of music, 
as it arose without effort from an emotion delivered over to itself; 
and poetry was the easy method of expressing the most natural 
and immediate sentiments. Amongst the moderns, poetry, like 
life, has become more complicated, more laborious, more contemp- 
lative, and more sedate ; and this change has originated harmon 
with its well-ordered combinations, its profound effects, and its 
capacity of satisfying the newly-born wants of the human mind, 
which would not content itself with the simple pleasures of the 
song. 

Let us pass on to the study of architecture—that which is 
so improperly denominated Gothic, and which ought to be styled 
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Christian. Upon this subject our author asks a very puzzling 
question? He however solves it for us, gentle reader—as you 
shall hear :— 


“At what period did the Gothic architecture appear in the north of France 
and on the banks of the Rhine ? 

‘“‘ Towards the conclusion of the eleventh century, at the period when 
Christian poetry began, and when modern civilisation emerged so suddenly 
from the ruins of ancient civilisation. Up to that age architecture had only 
been the subject for copy; and buildings were nothing more than com- 
binations of the statcly designs of the ancients with changes which only 
deformed them.” 


Modern genius suddenly awoke in the songs of the Troubadours 
and Trouveres ; and, at the same period was born that architecture 
the mouldings of which, like the poetry of the middle ages, display 
a strange admixture of eccentricity and grandeur, gracefulness and 
confusion. 

Like the arts and architecture, religion cannot be separated from 
the history of poetry, the cradles of which were originally the 
temples of worship. Religious and poetic enthusiasm were united 
in their origin: priests were poets, and poets were prophets ;* 
poetry was a received form of worship ; and with music it was the 
inspired voice of religion. ‘That religion, which gave rise to poetry, 
also originated its language, and furnished it with figurative ex- 
pressions which it borrowed from its own symbols. ‘This language 
is so inherent in poetry, that it even subsists when the religion 
which produced it has perished; and expressions germinated by 
the heathen mythology are constantly recognised in modern poetry. 


“Boileau did not believe that it was possible to dispense with those 
amiable fictions : now-a-days, when introduced immediately and near to us, 
they shock the imagination. Doubtless we are right in rejecting them: 
but the difficulty that occurs is the task of supplying their places.” 


From his demonstration that religion is intimately connected 
with poetry, M. Ampere proceeds to prove the existence of a simi- 
lar affinity in respect to philosophy :— 


“The relationship existing between philosophyand poetry is, at the first 
glance, less striking than any other analogy to which I have yet referred.” 


And yet, as M. Ampere afterwards very justly tells us, ‘‘ the 
formulas of metaphysicians are not without resemblance to the 
cantos of the poets.” M. Cousin, the great French philosopher of 
the present day, declares that the philosophy of an age is the 
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ensée of that age, “‘ e¢ pour ainsi dire son dernier mot.” Such is 
the dictum of M. Cousin, who was the tutor and is the friend of M. 
Ampere ; and with its truth we perfectly coincide. Thus, to collect 
our former observations into one sentence, the idea that poetry with 
its images, architecture with its masses, music with its sound, sculp- 
ture with its marble, and religion with its symbols, are all equally 
expressive of the age to which they belong, and are only the same 
tale told in different language,—this idea is reduced by philosophy 
to a system and proclaimed in its axioms. ‘Thus Plato propagated 
his sublime theory of ideal beauty, about the period when that ideal, 
in its first purity, hovered round the imagination of all, descended 
into the workshop of Phidias, or ascended to the stage of Sophocles. 
Doubtless, when we contemplate the glorious conquests achieved b 
the human intellect, the progress of positive science and of history, 
and the perfection of art, we are induced to despair with respect to 
the maintenance of the reign of poetry, or at least to fear that its 
inspiration will change in regard to its nature, so that it will cease 
to address itself to the thinker, the learned man, and the historian. 
Indeed, there is more epic talent in the history of the Norman 
Conquest than in all the epic poems written within the last two 
centuries. It does not however follow that, if poetry extend itself 
beyond its own peculiar domain, it will cease to reign there. History, 
however poetic it may be, will not replace poetry one atom more 
than the historical romance, however historical it may be, will 
replace history. Everything has its particular place in this world, 
and poetry will retain its own. Man will ever experience a certain 
craving after fiction, a certain inspiration connected with a world 
superior to the common one, which it will certainly become more 
and more difficult to satisfy, but for which the exalted abstractions 
of reflection, the curious results of science, and the discoveries of 
history, will not prove a sufficient variation. After all that has 
been done, there still remain certain abysses to be explored in the 
imagination and in the heart of man ; and one task alone will ever 
remain incomplete—the duty of depicting those new sentiments 
which the progress of centuries successively develops. ‘Those grand 
ideas of science and those elevated views of philosophy and history 
have all their poetry, and that poetry remains to be achieved. 
There is still for us a sea of enthusiasm which is not near being 
dried up. In one word, poetry is like the life of the universe, which 
changes and regenerates itself without experiencing any check, and 
which neither stops in its progress nor possesses the elements which 
lead to total decay. 

The essay upon poetry which opens the first volume of M. 
Ampere’s admirable work, is followed by sketches and incidents of 
travel in those countries which we have before included in the name 
of Scandinavia. Animated by the wish of “ contemplating that 
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grand and melancholy nature which is the characteristic of the 
North, and of encountering, in the midst of their wilds, those Ger- 
mans whom Tacitus would almost again recognise in consequence 
of the purity of their manners,” M. Ampere deserted the halls of 
science in Paris, and set forth upon his pilgrimage. The result of 
his travels is a collection of the most pleasing papers upon the in- 
habitants, the literature, the country, and the cities of the North, 
which it has ever been our good fortune to peruse. They are 
written without affectation, and yet with an acuteness of observation 
which impresses us with the idea that we are perusing the opinions 
of an authority in whom implicit confidence may be placed. We 
also gain much information relative to Prussia, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, which few of us possessed before ; and as the literature 
of Denmark and Iceland, we believe, is but little known to the 
generality of Southern readers, great is our obligation to M. Ampere 
for the light he has thrown upon those matters. 

This much probably our English readers do however know, that 
Milenschloeger—a name difficult and hard to pronounce—is never- 
theless the cognomen of a great writer amongst the Danes. As 
Ampere very justly observes, a difficult name is a great obstacle to 
glory ; and that of the greatest living poet of Denmark, would be 
as well known in France and England, as he is in Germany, were 
not his nomenclature so barbarous to “ ears polite.”” Denmark has 
also produced the second comic poet of Europe ; for of all imitators 
of Moliére, Holberg is decidedly the best. Throughout Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden— indeed, in the entire country which may be 
termed Scandinavia, there is an immense quantity of popular songs, 
simple ballads, and metrical chronicles, which, beautiful as the airs 
of Scotland, are sung by the peasants in their valleys, on their 
mountains, and by the shores of their great solitary lakes. Behind 
these metrical airs, there is an old Scandinavian poesy containing 
and perpetuating the ancient pagan traditions of the country in the 
primitive language whence have sprung the modern Swedish and 
Danish tongues. This language has preserved all its original purity 
ina land which is lost at the extremity of the world—an island formed 
of lava and of ice—of snow and of sulphur—of craters and of ava- 


lanches—a territory, in a word, which bears the appropriate name 
of Iceland ! 


““¢ JElenschloeger,’ says M. Ampere, ‘has a beautiful and expressive 
countenance, black eyes and hair, and a dark complexion. His entire 
appearance is stamped with the characteristics of the south. Scarcely 
could I be induced to believe that I was in the presence of the poet of the 
gods and heroes of the North. 

‘** My misfortune,’ said he to me one day at Copenhagen, ‘is that I am 
compelled to write for about two hundred people only.’ 


‘“* He has endeavoured to extend the circle of his audience, and has 
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himself translated a portion of his works into German. Several of his plays 
are performed at the German theatres.” 


A little farther on we find the following interesting paragraph :— 


‘J assured him that we, (alluding to the French,) had begun to under- 


stand and appreciate the Germans, and I ventured to prophecy that the turn 
of Denmark would speedily arrive also. 


** His black eyes were animated with a sentiment of the deepest gratitude. 

*** We shall be only too happy,’ said he, ‘ when the inhabitants of your 
beautiful France shall beginto think of us. Our own prejudices would soon 
pass away. Our anger was only spite.’ 


** AXlenschloeger’s principal poem is one the subject of which is founded 
upon the ancient Scandinavian nfythology.”’ 


M. Ampere has not favoured us with any extracts from this 
poem : he contents himself with laying before us a review of it. We 
have however a copy at hand, and shall take the opportunity and 
liberty of translating, as literally as possible, and transferring to 
these pages, a few stanzas of this very remarkable production. Lok, 
to avenge himself on Sif, the wife of Thor, for rejecting his love, 
has cut off her hair while she is sleeping. He is therefore compelled 
to procure from the Dwarfs a new head of hair for Sif, as well asa 
new hammer for Thor, the ring Drupner for Odin, and a steed called 


Gyllinbsorte for Frie. The following alludes to the interior of the 
Dwarf’s cave :— 


‘* Now the bellows blew, and the sparks they flew,— 
Each dwarf round the anvil springs ; 

But Lok,* in his guile, became changed the while 
To a blue-bottle fly with wings. 


‘** And perched on the bellows-blower’s hand, 
His skin he began to prick : 

But he pricked in vain—the dwarf felt no pain, 
For his skin was hard and thick. 


** Now, behold! the steed (’twas for Frie decreed ) 
Arose from amidst the flame ; 

And the form it bore of a huge wild boar, 
And Gyllinborste was its name. 


‘When dark is the night, and no star gives light, 
A meteor’s shape it assumes ; 


Then on it mounts Frie,} and rides thro’ the sky, 
While its mane all the earth illumes. 





* The Genius of Evil. 


+ The God of Liberty and Joy. He represents the sun in the winter 
solstice. 
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‘** Now into a mould a handful of gold 
These workmen of darkness threw ; 

But, when drawn from the flame, oh! then it became, 
An ornament bright to view. 


** For now ‘twas a ring* of burnished gold ;— | 
Two hands, that each other grasp, 

Are figured thereon; and a precious stone 
Was carved as a flower for the clasp. 


““°T was a jewel of weight! To Odin the great 
Was destined this precious ring ; 

’Twas a worthy charm to encircle the arm 
Of the Asas’ lofty King. 


** A wonderful power this ring can *boast ;— 
(Tis a fact in the north well known) 

On every ninth night eight other rings 

From the parent ring drop down. 


‘* Such rings are the meed (so Odin decreed) 
For each constant and loving pair: 

And this ring was found, at the funeral mound, 
On the bosom of Balder fair. 


** Now more iron the crew on the anvil threw, 
(For this no flame was required) ; 

And though black and cold, they hammered it bold, 
Till they gave it the form desired. 


“‘When the hammer for Thor (fit weapon of war) 
Drew near to its termination, 

Lok, cunning in mind and to harm inclined, 
Undertook a new transformation. 


* And changed to a hornet with painful sting, 
He stung the dwarf on the chin ; 
And this time the smith felt the smart forthwith, 


For the blood flowed down his skin. 


¥ ‘And he drove the hornet away with his hand, 

Ere the hammer was finished quite ; 

Thus the shaft was somewhat short—yct the Ged 
Beheld it with keen delight. 


“‘Next a dwarfish quean took a lump of gold ; 
To her distaff’s spindle she bound it ; 

And the wheel went round with a whizzing sound, 
With the gold in threads around it. 


‘* And she span and span, while the gold thread ran, 
New hair for the Disa} mild: 








_ 


* This ring was called Drupner: the phases of the moon and the number 
of the days of each phase are meant by this allegory. Balder is the son of 
Odin, and the Apollo of the Scandinavian mythology ; i. e. the Sun perso- 
nified. He represents the sun at the summer solstice. 

+ Another name for Sif. 
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And she sang by the fountain that flowed from the mountain 
A strain mysterious and wild: 

‘‘ She sang, and with glee she bent the knee, 
And presented her work to Thor : 

He gazed on each tress, and was forced to confess 
Such locks he before never saw. 

‘From the mountain Frie mounts his courser high, 
Thor follows with hammer and hair! 

To the regions of light, where the sire of the fight* 
Rules in glory, they both repair. 

‘* Now on Sif so fair Thor fastened the hair— 
It took root like sea-weeds on rocks : 

Down her lovely face, fraught with every grace, 
It fell in luxuriant locks. 

** At Valhalla’s Ting to Odin the ring 
Was tendered with homage due ; 

And Lok this time was pardoned his crime— 
But too soon he sinned anew!” 


The imagination of A®lenschloeeger, M. Ampere informs us, has 
not always been exercised on subjects borrowed only from the north. 
He has travelled to the south and to the east: but in his works 
which relate to those countries he is more or less national, i. e. 
Scandinavian. ‘In his drama of Corregio,” observes our author, 
** the hero is rather a dreamy and melancholy artist of Germany in 
the middle ages, than a young and joyous Italian painter, who, in 
the words of Madame de Staél, is en train de la vie.” A work must 
however be taken for that which it is, and not for what it ought to 
be. The drama of Corregio is conceived in an intention of express- 
ing the soul, the imagination, and the destiny of an artist, as he 
himself conceives them to be. The locality of the scene must he 
forgotten during a perusal of this piece ; and the reader would then 
declare that it is a most remarkable one. 

Before we follow M. Ampere to another of those interesting sub- 
jects which form the component parts of his two very amusing 
volumes, we must not omit to mention that A’Ulenschleger has writ- 
ten a poem entitled “ ‘The Life of Jesus Christ, Represented by the 
Seasons of the Year.” This work breathes all the elevated tone of 
German mysticism, mixed with a certain tendency to explain 
religious ideas through the medium of physical facts. This system 


partakes of the enthusiasm of Klopstock, and of the scheme of 
Dupuis and Volney. 


The author,” says M. Ampere, “ being himself a sincere Christian, per- 


* A name often given to Odin. 
+ Council or Storthing: also Paradise. 
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ceives in every phase of the year one of the moments of the life of 
Jesus.” 


And again :— 


‘‘ He reads in nature the same mystery of love which is revealed by the 
Gospel. ‘The changes of the seasons first present him with an idea of the 
divine child whom Spring cradles in its verdure. This doctrine is preached 
by the voice of the forests, the songs of birds, and by the beauty and the 
perfume of flowers.” 


The poem, in spite of its obscurity or singularity, is not devoid of 
imagination and gracefulness. 

rom A@lenschlceger, M. Ampere passes on to Holberg, and with 
a long review of his dramatic writings closes the first volume of his 
work. The second opens with Goéthe ; and to such an illustrious 
name we must necessarily devote a few observations. 

For a long time Gvéthe was for England and France only the 
author of aust and Werther. At length Madame de Staél, in a 
magnificent work upon Germany, told almost all the world that 
Werther was only the juvenile production of a great poet to whom 
Germany with one consent bent the knee, and who had produced 
master-pieces in every kind of literature, which were not only perfect 
in themselves, but which were also strictly original. Goéthe had 
been fifty years at the head of German literature before he was 
thoroughly understood and appreciated by France or England. M. 
Albert Stapfer was the first writer of the former country who was 
either elaborate or comprehensive in his criticisms upon Goéthe ; 
and to him are we indebted for much new light thrown upon the 
productions of the great German author. 


‘“‘ In the independence of his genius,”’ observes Ampere, ‘‘ Goethe carries 
his very originality to an excess. It always requires a certain effort to ena- 
able us to divest ourselves of our ancient habits and tastes, and indulge in 
any intellectual delight which is presented to us under a new form. With 
respect to Goéthe, it is not only necessary to make this effort once: the 
exertion must be renewed previous to a perusal of each of his works, for 
they are all conceived in a different spirit.” 


These observations are perfectly true. In passing from one of 
Goéthe’s works to another, the reader is transferred from one world 
to another ; and this fertile variety alarms those imaginations whose 
characteristics are either idleness or slowness, and _ scandalises 
exclusive doctrines. But it is this same variety which attracts the 
elevated disposition to comprehend him ; and the strong mind to 
imitate him. Goéthe not only differs from others—he also differs 
from himself. He was fortunate in his outset in life as a literary 
man, the Germans being at that period wearied of the literature 
which they had, and not knowing what to put into its place. ‘They 
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had imitated the French, the Italians, and the English—they had 
made large draughts upon the still solvent banks of antiquity, those 
banks whose notes are ever current—and Goéthe suddenly supplied 
the void his fellow-countrymen had been so anxious to fill up. 
Goéthe had recourse only to his own mind for the materials of his 
books—he would write nothing that he had not seen or felt—he 
realised in a picture, as it were, the impressions he had received 
from his own observations—his own eyes were his guides, and his 
own imagination his tutor—he trusted to none other—and hence 
the secret of his originality. 

Each one of the works of Goéthe corresponds with some peculiar 
characteristics of his mind or imagination: his writings are a mis- 
cellaneous history of the sentiments and events which have made 
up the amount of his existence. Thus considered, those writings 
are vested with a double interest. ‘The Faust, in the intentions of 
Goéthe, was only the first part of a trélogie which the world has 
since seen in its complete state: but Helen was never destined to 
enter into the body of the projected work,—it was an intermediate 
episode placed between the second and third parts. The produc- 
tions of Goéthe seemed great poetical enigmas, calculated to 
enchain the curiosity and imagination at first, and then leave both 
in doubt. Differing from those authors who write with care the 
history of their inspiration and the commentary of their works, 
Goéthe’s delight was to disdain annotations that were even abso- 
lutely useful. ‘There are many mysteries in Helen; but we agree 
with M. Ampere in his opinion, that it is easy to seize the current 
idea of the author, and that that idea is grand in the extreme. To 
resuscitate the ancient Helen of ‘l'roy—to give her as a mistress 
to Faust, was certainly a bold conception, and well worthy of an 
admirer of Homer. 

It is not often that the biography of great authors is so 
thoroughly divested of incident as that of Goéthe. M. Ampere 
declares that— 


** Goéthe passed sixty years of his life in a town the population of which 
did not exceed ten thousand souls. His journey into Italy was about the 
only event which interrupted this tranquil existence. He never went to 
Vienna, to Paris, nor to London. A comfortable, elevated, and permanent 
situation guarded him against those cares and wants which so often embitter 
the life of the man of latters. The true history of Goéthe would be that of 
his genius.” 


A Parisian bookseller published some time ago a complete 
edition of Goéthe’s writings, together with a certain journal or diary, 
in which were noted the various works this great man_ perused, 
with the impressions he received from them. We have cast our 
eyes over this diary, aud must declare that if Goéthe had never 
written one single line of his numerous works, these notes, cast 
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at hazard into a scrap-book, would be an ample testimony to 
the marvellous workings of his imagination and the powers of his 
mind. The alliance of inspiration and reflection in one man— 
an alliance of so rare an occurrence—was the great prodigy of his 
enius. 

. From Goéthe M. Ampere passes to Tieck and Hoffman. 
After Goéthe, no name in Germany recals to mind more varied 
talents and greater literary success than that of Tieck. His co- 
medies offer to the reader a remarkable admixture of original hu- 
mour and imagination, broad farce, and poetic gracefulness. His 
other productions are somewhat vague, and occasionally obscure: 
but his poetry pleases on account of its amiable freedom and its 
great harmony. ‘To the gift of an imagination which is by times 
caustic and bold, and at others satirical or melancholy, Tieck 
unites a talent which few possess—a power of criticism, in the world 
of which he holds the first rank amongst German writers. ‘Tieck 
wrote much upon Shakspere ; and, thanks to Monsieur A. W. de 
Schlegel, the Germans can appreciate and witness upon the stages 
of their theatres the performance in their own tongue of the plays 
of our immortal bard. Of all the tragedies of Shakspere, Ham- 
let invariably appeared to us the most difficult to comprehend ; and 
M. Ampere himself confesses ‘* that he never thoroughly under- 
stood the solution of that strange enigma until he had perused M. 
Tieck’s commentary upon it.’’ ‘Tieck, it appears, used also to read 
Shakspere’s plays, and performed this task with a force and energy 
which showed how deeply he entered into the spirit of the writings 
and the meaning of the swan of Avon. 

In Hoffman, Germany certainly possessed one of the most extraor- 
dinary men whom the last two centuries ever produced. We know 
of notales that resemble his, nor any in which thereissostrange and 
yet so forcible a mingling of the ludicrcus and the profound, the 
touching and the horrible, the monstrous and the burlesque, or the 
ridiculous and the true. The principal portion of his writings are 
based upon a foundation consisting of combinations in which the 
marvellous is the corner-stone. Like Scarron, in the midst of the 
most horrible tortures of illness, he laughed at his pains. At length 
he fancied he was cured of the long malady that afflicted him, 


_ because those pains departed ; but this absence of torture was only 


the immediate precursor of death. He died in a inanner, in which 
the grotesque and the horrible were as strangely mingled as ever 
they had been in his writings. 

The remainder of the second volume of M. Ampere’s admirable 
work is taken up with essays upon Scandinavian and French literature. 
We have however followed him as far as our limits will allow us to 
go; and, in taking leave of his Litterature et Voyages, we entertain 
only one regret—and that is to be found in our inability to trans- 
fermore elaborate extracts from these volumes to olr own pages. 
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Art. VII.— Ta-Tsing-Leu-Lee, du les Lois Fondamentales du Code Penal 
de la Chine. ‘Traduit du Chinois par M. Fetix RENovarp DE Sainte 
Croix. 2 Vols. Paris. Lenormant. 


M. ve Sainte Croix is favourably known to the French, and to 
many English Jlitterateurs, by his ‘“ Politicial) and Commercial 
Voyage to the East Indies, the Philippine Islands, and China.” Ag 
a member of the Philotechnic Society of Paris, he has also mani- 
fested the utmost perseverance and research in all matters connected 
with the Indies ; and the work now before us not a little in- 
creased his already well-earned and great reputation. The 7u- 
Tsing-Leu-Lee is one of those books which, on account of its 
importance, merits the consideration of all learned men and lawyers. 
Since the discovery of China we had only received a few occasional 
and vague notions relative to its internal policy and institutions, 
until the labours of Sainte Croix, Sir George Staunton, Mr. Milne, 
Dr. Morrison the Missionary, Gutzlaffe, Medhurst, and others have 
in late years partially raised the veil, which, like that of the tem- 
ple of the Jews, concealed so much from the eyes of the world. The 
early labours of even the Missionaries themselves left much of the 
subject, on which they treated, involved in doubt. The utmost 
gratitude is due both to M. de Sainte Croix and to Sir George 
Staunton for their inestimable labours in behalf of the work of 
initiation with regard to China. 

The Ta-Tsing-Leu-Lee is the penal code of China. The follow- 
ing is the title-page to the book in the original Chinese :—Z«- 
Tsing-Leu-Lee, or the Laws and Statutes of the dynasty of Tsing; 
a New Edition, printed and published in the fourth year of the 
Reign of Dia King, from the entire code of the Fundamental Laws 
and Supplementary Statutes, which having been first revised and cor- 
rected, have been promulgated in their existing form by the Supreme 
Council of State of the Department of Public Justice, in the Sixth 
Year of the Reign of Kien-Lung, with an Explanatory Commentary 
by way of Appendix to the Fundamental Laws, by the Emperor 
Yong-Toching, a Numerous Collection of Causes adjudicated, and a 
Variety of Useful Notes and Observations drawn from the best 
sources. ‘This title-page is taken from the Chinese edition of 1799, 
which has served as the copy for the use of the present translator, 
who also consulted a posterior edition for purposes of comparison. 
The following is an extract from the Chinese Preface* to the 
code :— 


** When we consider the progressive establishments which our royal 





* By Shun-Chee, the first Emperor of the existing dynasty, which dates 
from 1644. . 
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ancestors and predecessors have made in our states of the East, we observe 
that the simplicity of the people originally required but few laws, and that 
penalties were only inflicted with the whip or the cane, save in a few cases 
of enormous delinquency. 

‘‘ But since the divine will has conferred upon us the administration of 
the Chinese Empire, a multitude of judicial affairs, both civil and criminal, 
and springing from the divers inclinations and irregular passions of the in- 
habitants of a vast and populous country, have successively occupied our 
attention. From this consideration of the predicament of the affairs of the 
nation, we have experienced the utmost embarrassment, in consequence of 
being compelled to aggravate or mitigate the sentences pronounced by our 
magistrates, who, before the establishment of the definitive conditions of a 
penal code, could not render just and equitable decisions according to cer- 
tain rules. 

“Under these circumstances we ordered a numerous body of magis- 
trates to assemble in our capital to examine the code of penal laws 
which was in vigour during the dynasty of Ming, and to make a revision of 
its several articles, by erasing as much as may be deemed objectionable, 
and by annexing that which is likely to contribute to the justice and general 
perfection of the work. 

“The result of this examination and revision having been submitted to 
us, we have materially considered and weighed the various portions of the 
task, and have given orders to a chosen number of our officers of state to 
revise the whole once more in order to insert as many corrections or changes 
as may be considered necessary.” 


This Preface, which bears the date of 1647, is followed by ano- 
ther, issued by the Emperor Kaung-Hee, and which informs us 
‘that the principal aims proposed by the introduction of penalties 
into the Empire were to preserve all the subjects of the King from 
violence and injustice, to repress inordinate desires, and to ensure 
the peace and tranquillity of upright men.” In furtherance of this 
end, various laws were enacted, and these were changed and 
augmented at different times, without losing sight of the principles 
of affection and kindness which, says the Preface, invariably in- 
fluenced the conduct of the predecessors of the Emperor Kaung- 
Hee. It would then appear, that the original enactments being 
neither sufficiently severe, nor sufficiently elaborate and universal 
in their application, vast alterations were made to the penal code 
in 1679, the amount of crime having greatly increased immediately 
previous to that era. In the time of the Emperor Yong-T'sching, 
another edict in respect to the penal code was issued, under date of 
1725, and’ by which we are informed that those criminals, who were 
aWaiting in prison the pronunciation of their sentences, had never 
ceased to occupy the attention of the new sovereign, and that a 
report, which had been submitted to him by the judges and magis- 
trates of the Chinese provinces had been carefully read and ma- 
turely considered by him. ‘The result of this deep reflection was 
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that the divers institutions of his ancestors had rendered the code 
of penal laws too complex, and that the magistrates were compelled 
to act from principle, and according to their own ideas of justice, 
more than according to the absolute letter of the law. With a view 
of preventing a recurrence of those abuses, the penal code was sub- 
mitted for revision to the members of the Imperial College, by 
whom it was scrupulously considered and duly weighed, and each 
article was put to the vote one after the other. When this cere- 
mony was brought to a termination, nine of the principal Officers 
of State were commanded to sit in committee upon the code once 
more, and examine or correct the results of all previous operations, 
so as to proportion to the utmost nicety the amount of penalty to 
that of crime. In addition to these three edicts, to which we have 
just referred, an Appendix to the Chinese edition of 1799 contains 
two others, emanating from the Emperor Kien-Lung and the reigning 
monarch, Kia-King ; but as they do not immediately concern the 
specific arrangements or digestion of the code, M. de Sainte Croix 
has not thought it necessary to reproduce them in his work. As 
for the works of Missionaries upon Chinese laws, although M. de 
Sainte Croix does not appear to put the most implicit faith in the 
commentaries or descriptions of those gentlemen, he does not the 
less frequently refer the reader to that mass of curious anecdote and 
important information which, as a whole, may be gleaned from the 
mass of their writings. He takes advantage of an opportunity of 
paying a high compliment to the research and wisdom of Sir George 
Staunton in reference to Chinese matters, and does not omit to 
speak highly of the learned author of the Hore Biblice.. 

In the chapter, devoted to a description of the instruments of 
punishment, we are told that the bamboo-cane must be straight, 
polished, without branches, of a certain length and thickness ac- 
cording to the crime for the punishment of which it is to be used, and 
to be wielded by a hand generally grasping the thinend. The iron 
chain is used to bind two great criminals together. The wooden 
hand-cuffs are to be used for men only : manacles and fetters of iron 
are used for all people condemned to banishment or capital punish- 
ment. 

Mourning for a near relation must be worn for three years : it is 
ordered to be made of hempen cloth of the coarsest kind and unsewn 
at the edges. Mourning for distant relations need only be worn for 
a few months. ‘Ihe mourning for three years regards a son for his 
father or mother—a daughter for her father or mother, when she 
lives beneath their roof, even though she be married, betrothed, or 
divorced—the wife of a son for the mother or father of her husband 
—a son and his wife for her who succeeded the first wife of his 
father—grand-sons and grand-daughters—and adopted sons and 
daughters, or their wives and husbands, for those who have adopted 
them. 
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The first Section of the Penal Code opens with a scale to deter- 
mine the amount of punishment to be experienced by those who 
are to be whipped by the thin end of the bamboo-cane, “ in order 
to inspire them with shame for their past transgressions, and be- 
stow upon them a sample of salutary advice relative to their future 
conduct.” ‘This scale has five degrees, as follows :— 


Ist degree 10 blows t 4 blows 
2nd degree 20 “ at 
3rd degree 30 1 3 10 
4th degree | | 40 char 15 
5th degree J 50 jy om (20 


not to 
exceed 


The second scale, which relates to more flagrant crimes than 
those comprehended within the meaning of the above, and which is 
applied to blows inflicted with the thick end of the cane, is as 
follows :— 


Ist degree }} 60 blows { 20 blows. 
2nd degree | 70 ana igs 
me Mo not to J 4 generally 30 
ny  f exceed computed 
4th degree 90 ] at 35 
5th degree J 100 ‘ 40 


The third penalty is banishment for a certain lapse of time, to a 
distance not to exceed fifteen hundred miles (English measure), 
‘ with a view of inducing the criminal to repent and correct him- 
self.” This penalty has also its scale, with its five degrees, as 
follows :— 


{1 years }) { 50blows. 


4 90 
3 


13 70 
Banishment for with 80 
L 100 


The fourth penalty is perpetual banishment. It is applied to 
criminals whom justice is determined to separate from the rest of 
society, “in reparation of the enormous delinquencies committed 
against the community of the upright.” This penalty consists in 


: 500 
banishment to a distance of . ... . 75 


One hundred blows of the cane and perpetual 6000 miles. 
9000 


The fifth and last species of punishment is the pain of death, 
which malefactors suffer by strangulation or decapitation. 

All criminals, save those who have committed such enormous 
turpitude as to merit death upon the spot (according to the notions 
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of the Chinese), are ordered to be conducted to prison immediately 
after adjudication, to await the execution of their sentence which is 
put into force in the course of the ensuing autumn. A report is 
made to the Emperor relative to the nature of the adjudication and 
the particulars of the case, and with him remains the ratification of 
the sentence, if he believe that the laws have been impartially and 
justly applied. 

But here we may be allowed to digress from the thread of our 
subject for a moment, to make a few observations upon the punish- 
ment of death. We contend that life should not be sacrified in 
any case. Ifa man commit the most horrible of crimes, let us con- 
fine him for life, as we would a wild beast, and thereby prevent the 
possibility of a recurrence of his delinquency ; but let us not make 
a principle of taking away that which we cannot restore. Reasonin 
from analogy, let us remember that we cannot extend the life of 
man in order to confer a signal reward upon some very meritorious 
individual ; and on the same principle, we should not take away 
that life in order to punish a very great crime. We may give gold 
to those whom we wish to recompense, because we can take gold 
away from them whom we are anxious of submitting to penalty: 
but we cannot extend existence as the swmmum bonum of the bright 
side of legislation: neither should we abridge it as the last degree 
of pain to which mortal ingenuity can submit a delinquent. Espe- 
cially with the views of religion before us, ought we to be care- 
ful how we hurry an individual out of a world in which he has done 
wrong, into another for which he is not prepared. The greatest 
malefactor on earth is allowed a counsel at the bar of his terrestrial 
judges ; but he is sent to the tribunal of his celestial arbiter without 
the benefit of the advocacy of repentance. Wherefore should we 
adopt—or rather, why should we persist in such gross inconsist- 
ences? Why have we not of late years imitated the example of our 
French neighbours, who seldom put to death—even for murder ? 
The criminal code of England is the most blood-thirsty in 
existence, and the one that has undergone the least change for 
the better, during the last ten years of Kuropean reform, of all the 
codes of those nations which may be deemed civilised. But, alas ! 
the scales of justice are far from being equal in this land where the 
aristocrat may triumph in his turpitude, and the poor man is pu- 
nished for the slightest deriliction from propriety or virtue ; and for 
that, which a rich or influential politician utters daily in the senate- 
house of the nation, is the democratic orator and people’s friend 
condemned to a severe punishment. 

Let us however return to our subject, with a hope that these few 
observations, even in the pages of a Literary Review, may not be 
without beneficial effects. 


Rebellion, according to the Penal Code of the Chinese, is an 
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attempt to violate the order which God has established in terrestrial 
matters, and is the same thing as suppressing the growth of the 
productions of the earth which succeed each other beneath the 
influence of a presiding spirit, or of preventing the distribution of 
those productions according to the discretion of the sovereign who 
has succeeded to the sacred throne of his ancestors. Rebellion is 
consequently in the eyes of the Chinese, the disturbance of public 
peace, and one of the greatest of human delinquencies. 

Disloyalty consists in endeavouring to destroy the temples, the 
tombs, or the imperial palaces, because the temples and the tombs 
have been built to perpetuate the memory and contain the ashes of 
preceding monarchs, and the palaces ought to be deemed inviolate 
as the abodes of the reigning princes. 

Desertion is applied to the crime of leaving the empire or 
betraying its interests, submitting to a fureign power, or favouring 
its designs, abandoning a military post, or exciting the people to 
emigrate. 

Parricide is committed by the murder of a father or mother, an 
uncle or an aunt, a grandfather or a grandmother, and is one of the 
most enormous of crimes, in the eyes of the Chinese, as well as in 
those of all other nations. ‘It is a proof of a corrupted heart,” 
says the Penal Code, “because it breaks all the ties of nature 
formed by the will of heaven.” 

Massacre is the crime of murdering three or more members of 
one family. 

Sacrilege is committed by one who steals anything belonging to 
the churches or the Emperor, or who imitates the imperial seal. 
It is also the crime of him who administers improper remedies to 
the Emperor, or who by negligence or error compromises his per- 
sonal safety. 

Impiety is the want of respect to those to whom we are indebted 
for our being, or for our education and protection. The Chinese 
also deem all law-suits against relations, and negligence in not 
wearing mourning on befitting occasion, to be acts of impiety. 

Discord is the rupture of those ties which link families together. 
Under this title are comprehended the crimes of ill-treatment or 
wounding of relations. 

Insubordination is incurred by a magistrate who attacks or slays 
his superior authority, or by the people who revolt against a magis- 
trate. 

Incest is the cohabiting of those whom the ties of relationship 
forbid to marry. 

The crimes, ranged beneath the ten heads above categorised, 
being distinguished by their enormity from all others, are punished 
with the utmost rigour of the law; and when the offence entails 
capital penalties upon the culprit, he is never pardoned. 
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All foreigners, who commit crimes within the boundaries of the 
Chinese empire, are judged and condemned in conformity with the 
laws which were in force at the period when they entered the king- 
dom. ‘ This section of the Penal Code,” says M. Sainte Croix, in 
an explanatory note, “has been religiously observed by the provin- 
cial governments of Canton and Macao.” We may also here 
observe, that the Chinese have never endeavoured to render the 
laws more rigorous with regard to foreigners than they had pre- 
viously been: on the contrary, the statutes and judicial enactments 
of China are very favourable to foreigners, although, on the other 
hand, they hold them in such a position that they can very seldom 
even transgress a few of the articles. When such articles are 
transgressed, the foreigners have generally been connected with 
some of the natives, who invariably become the victims sacrificed 
to the outrage committed against the laws. ‘The situation of the 
Europeans in China is certainly not equally satisfactory in every 
point of view, nor as much as the civilisation of the country would 
lead us to believe it ought to be: we must however remember that 
many circumstances oppose the immediate amelioration of our con- 
dition in China, and that the difference of language, manners, and 
habits, renders absolutely necessary some of those conventions 
which at present influence the relations subsisting between Europe 
and that country. 

The crime of high treason is severely punished by the Chinese 
code. Its subject is condemned “to a slow and painful death,” 
but this kind of execution is not placed, in the Code, amongst the 
rank of those penalties usually inflicted. It is denominated in a 
note appended to the original text, ‘‘ the cutting into ten thousand 
pieces ;” and it appears that the judge has the power of aggravat- 
ing or diminishing the punishment, by lengthening or abridging the 
period of torture to which the malefactor is subjected. It is how- 
ever necessary to observe that the Emperor usually avails himself of , 
his royal prerogative, and commutes this sentence into one of a 
less horrible nature. There have still been cases, in which, for the 
sake of example, the full adjudication, under this statute, has 
been carried into effect :— 


‘*T myself,” says M. de Sainte Croix, ‘‘ was the eye-witness of the horri- 
ble preliminaries to a punishment of this kind, which did not however take 
place. It had been ordered to be put into force upon the person ofa 
chieftain who had revolted against the Emperor, and who, like a pirate, had 
been taken with his weapons in his hand. This sentence was changed into 
that of opening the malefactor. ‘The criminal was attached to a cross of his 
own height, which was fixed into the ground; and the executioner then 
put his hand into a basket, which contained several knives, each knife bear- 
ing some mark which indicated the member or part of the man’s body 
where it was to be applied. The family of the malefactor bribed however 
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the executioner to take that knife which referred to the heart, and thus the 
misery of the unfortunate wretch was terminated as speedily as possibie.”’ 


In cases, where no bribery has taken place, and where the sen- 
tence of the law is executed to the very letter, the executioner cuts 
off arms or legs, according to the indications of the knives which 
he takes at hazard out of the basket. The sufferer may thus linger 
for hours ere death intervene torelease him from his tortures. For 
the honour of the humanity of the Chinese, we must however 
again observe that this sentence is usually commuted to strangula- 
tion. 

Like the Statute-Book of England, China has also its enact- 
ments against sorcery and witchcraft. The Penal Code of that 
country says, that whoever shall have composed and published books 
of sorcery and magic, or who shall have employed sorcery or magic 
to excite the people, or influence spirits, shall be sent to prison for 
the usual period, and then put to death: but if the influence of 
such actions have only extended to a small circle, they shall be 
banished. 

Anonymous accusation in China is punished by strangulation, if 
the person, thus accusing, be detected. 

An appeal from an inferior to a superior court is allowed by the 
Chinese Code, as well in criminal as in civil matters. In England 
there is no appeal, we believe, from the criminal court : in France, 
there is an appeal to the Court of Cassation allowed to all prisoners 
found guilty by the criminal courts. Chinese jurisprudence does 
not make any distinction between civil and criminal matters: it is 
however probable that those causes which may be denominated 
civil, are of so trifling a degree of importance, in comparison with 
the criminal ones, that there is no necessity for subjecting them to 
the decision of superior courts, and that they are adjudicated by the 
officers of the districts where the actions originate. 

Whoever retains an officer of justice on his seat, in order to lay 
a complaint before him, and who shall not, at the sound of the 
drum, make good his complaint, shall be punished with a hundred 
blows of the cane. ‘The Mandarins have a large drum and a stick 
at the doors of their tribunals, and when any one requires an audi- 
ence, he is compelled to beat the drum. At that moment, the 
Mandarin is compelled to repair to his seat, listen to the matter 
which the applicant has to lay before him. and pronounce sentence 
at once. ‘This custom originated in the Emperor’s palace at Pekin. 
On one occasion, says tradition—and the anecdote is preserved by 
M. de Sainte Croix, an Emperor rose twice from table, and on 
another, left his bath three times, when the sounds of the drum 
called his attention to the justice-room. 

All civil and military officers, or any one having a situation under 
the government, who receives presents with a view of influencing 
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his decision in matters of justice, shall be subjected, says the 
Chinese Penal Code, to a penalty in proportion to the amount of 
the bribe so received ; together with the loss of rank and situation. 
It is not easy to say to what extent this chapter of the Code may 
go when it professes to comprehend those who, under the less odious 
name of presents, receive bribes to influence their adjudication in 
points at issue. It is evident that this article of the Penal Code is 
however put into force from time to time, as M. de Sainte Croix 
alludes to a report made to the King, relative to the sentence pro- 
nounced by a Governor of a town in the province of Pekin, who 
during the 33rd year of the reign of the Emperor Kien-Lung, 
received 7000 ounces of silver, or about £22,120, to stop proceed- 
ings which had been instituted against a person accused of seditious 
language in reference to the court. He returned the money, not 
having found the means of accomplishing the object for which it 
had been given; but, in the report above alluded to, it is asserted 
that the Governor was put to death for having originally agreed to 
accept a bribe. 

An enactment in the Chinese Code, which would not exact'y 
suit Mr. Murphy, the meteorologist, condemns to the pain of rece’. - 
ing 60 blows with a bamboo, and to banishment for one year, all 
people who pretend to deal in prognostics with respect to the hea- 
venly bodies or the phenomena of the heavens: but, whenever 
auguries of calamity do really exist, if the officers of the’astronomical 
council do not make a faithful report thereof, they shall be subject | 
to a penalty two degrees greater than that just named. M. de 
Sainte Croix informs us in a note, that “ allusion is here made 
to those eclipses of the Sun and Moon which may not be predicted, 
and which the [mperial Almanack does not announce.” 

The soldiers of the military posts, who are charged with the 
transmission of the orders and despatches of government, are bound 
to ride ninety miles (English measure) in a day and night. Any 
deviation from this standard rule is punished with twenty to fifty 
blows, according to the length of time in arrear. ‘The commanders 
of posts are ordered to forward all letters and despatches without 
delay, on pain of receiving twenty blows with a bamboo. ‘The 
administration of the post-house in China, which is alone devoted 
to the purposes of the government, is a most useful establishment | 
in so vast an empire. ‘The correspondence is transmitted with the 
greatest promptitude ; and although the distance from Canton to | 
Pekin exceed 1200 English miles, it is well known that despatches 
are carried from one town to the other in twelve days, notwith- 
standing the irregularities of the face of the country, and the bad- 
ness of the roads. The magistrates of the provinces in the neigh- 
bourhood of the frontiers, on the western or southern extremities of 
the empire, have frequently received replies to their despatches in 
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thirty days, even when the affairs to which they related were not of 
the greatest consequence. 

One of the statutes in the Penal Code, which relates to foreigners, 
expressly forbids the building of houses on any of the little islands 
along the coast of the empire. This law was made with a view of 
preventing all communication by sea between the natives and 
foreigners. But the total want of competent naval force renders 
the Chinese government unable to enforce this law with any degree 
of success ; and the islands above alluded to, are the constant and 
principal refuge not only of fishermen, but also of a vast number of 
pirates who infest the Chinese coasts. 

Private individuals in China are forbidden to keep armour of any 
kind, shields, muskets, or cannon, in their houses, under a penalt 
of eighty blows with the cane ; and if they illegally fabricate those 
objects themselves, they are banished to a distance of nine hundred 
miles. Commenting upon this article, we find the following 
annotation by M. de Sainte Croix :— 


“It is but just here to observe that gunpowder has been known to the 
Chinese from the most distant period, and that they ought to be regarded 
as the inventors of it. ‘They originally made use of it for fire-works and 
religious ceremonies, especially on the first day of each lunar month, and 
to expel evil genii from their houses. These ceremonies, which can be 
traced back to a great antiquity, and which the first Europeans who landed 
in China found already established in the country, prove the fact relative 
to the invention of gunpowder in a most irrefutable manner. But the 
Chinese were long ignorant of the way to apply their invention to the art of 
war ; and no traveller has yet spoken of the manner in which they cast 
their cannon. In the earliest ages, the Chinese used to take Bamboo 
canes, tied them strongly together with string, charged them with powder and 
stones, and thus supplied themselves with regular fire-arms. These bam- 
boo specimens of artillery are only now used by the revolted subjects of 
the empire, who cannot procure more eligible weapons. I have myself 
seen in China a fleet composed of more than three hundred vessels of war, 
called champans ; they were all armed withcannon of various calibres ; but 
their frames sufficiently testified to the belief that the Chinese are but little 
advanced in their knowledge of the use of artillery—a science of which 
Europeans gave them the original idea. The Chinese troops are now 
armed with muskets, an invention that reached them by way of Tar- 
tary.” 


The prohibition, intended by the law to which this annotation is 
appended, does not extend to bows, arrows, lances and knives, nor 
to any utensils or instruments of fishing or agriculture. 

If an officer, having an employment about the person of the sove- 
reign, divulge an important secret of the court, he is sentenced to 
death, after having been in prison the usual time. Remarking upon 
this law, the translator says,— 
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**In order to comfort the reader, or to enable him to avoid any research 
on the subject, it may be as well to observe, that at whatever period of 
the year his condemnation may take place, a criminal is never executed till 
the ensuing autumn, a season, which, in China as well as in Europe, com- 
mences in September.” 


When the commandants-in-chief of the calvary or infantry, sta- 
tioned in cities or strongholds, are informed that symptoms of an 
insurrection have manifested themselves in the vicinity, they are 
bound to investigate the truth of the report before they have recourse 
toarms. Ifthe rumour be well founded, they are then enjoined by 
the statutes to transmit an account of it to head-quarters, in order 
that the proper authorities may lay it before the Emperor. But if 
any commandant take upon himself the assembling of his infantry 
or cavalry, for the purpose of marching against the insurgents, he 
subjects himself to a penalty of a hundred blows, and to perpetual 
banishment in a distant territory. An account of the military 
operations of the Chinese, given by one of the general officers of 
the army of the country, appeared in the ‘‘ Gazette of Pekin,” in 
the year 1800, on the occasion of a revolt which, at that period, 
broke forth in three or four different parts of the empire. This 
article, which consists of a report made to the King, is given by M. 
de Sainte Croix in his Appendix. The following is the commence- 
ment of this singular document :— 


“ Te-Lin-Tay, 

** General of the Imperial forces, 

‘** Humbly presents his report, to inform your Majesty of the nature of the 
operations of the army against the rebels, during several successive days, on 
which the enemy, being attacked by the troops of your Majesty, were com- 
plutely routed by the Tsay-Tien-Yuen and Kay-Ky-Sim divisions: the 
remainder took to flight, leaving a considerable number dead upon the field 
of battle. The circumstances of all that took place are detailed in the 
following report, sent to your Majesty by express.” 


The operations of the imperial army are then detailed, and the 
despatch winds up as follows :— 


** T take theliberty of recommending to your Majesty all those who distin- 
guished themselves in the late engagements by their courage or capacity. I 
am happy to be enabled to observe at the same time that the loss of men 
which these victories have cost your Majesty, in officers and soldiers, is very 
insignificant.” 


The Emperor’s reply was as follows :— 


‘The gracious favour of heaven, the protecting influence of our ancestors, 
the general fidelity of our officers, and the courage of our troops, have 
united to bless us with several important victories, and to cause the defeat 
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of the most dangerous chief of the rebellion. The pacification of the pro- 
vinces of Se-Chuen and Sheh-Sy, which those happy events induce us to 
look upon as near at hand, will give us the greatest consolation, and will 
diminish the pain occasioned in our mind by the sufferings of our faithful 
subjects in those parts of our empire. 

“Kun Tse.” 


All the officers of government, ali the soldiers and citizens who 
carry on an illegal traffic by sea, or who repair to foreign islands 
with a view of inhabiting and cultivating them, are subject to the 
penalty of death, according to the jealous enactments of the Chinese 
Code. It is this abhorrence of any intercourse with strangers that 
prevents the Chinese from partaking in that rapid increase of civili- 
sation which develops itself in other parts of the globe; and although 
the Chinese be arrived at a high state of refinement, especially in 
proportion to that attained by their Asiatic neighbours, they still 
remain stationary, as it were, and do not manifest any love of im- 
provement. Much has lately been written upon the Chinese—their 
literature has been the subject of a variety of books and essays that 
have appeared within the last dozen years in London and Paris— 
and the eyes of all Europeans, as in the eighteenth century, are 
again turned towards a nation which, in a state of paganism, still 
enjoys so high a degree of civilisation. ‘That the progress of years 
—or rather centuries, perhaps, may introduce some important 
changes into the manners of the Chinese, and render the work of 
initiation more easy, by abrogating a portion of their exclusiveness 
and nationality, is to be hoped and anticipated ; but that such 
improvements will be of rapid progress, we cannot flatter our curiosity 
or our wishes so far as to admit. In reference to the Penal Code, 
from which we have just extracted a few enactments in order to 
introduce a few comments, we may safely pronounce it to be an 
admirable system of laws, the translation of which into French 
reflects great credit upon the able author who undertook so important 
alabour. From an amusing work, not at all known in England, 
we extract the following interesting Chinese maxims :— 


** Respecting the mind.—Let not corrupt thoughts arise. Be not over 
anxious and grieved. Envy not those who have much. Complain not of 
heaven, and blame not man. ‘Think not of old evils. Speculate not on 
distant things. 

“ The Body.—Love not beauty without bounds. Be not greatly intoxi- 
cated. Stand not in dangerous places. Do not give way to anger. Do 
not enrage men who love to strike. Do not associate with worthless cha- 
racters, 

‘* Hlappiness.—Do not abuse the good things of Providence. Do not 
love extravagance. Be not over anxious about being completely provided 


for. Think not of things which are above your station. Do not destroy 
life, 
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‘“* Things in general.—Do not neglect the relations and duties of life, 
Do not practise corrupt things. Do not oppose the commands of your 
parents nor teachers. Do notspeak much. Provoke not a guest to anger. 
Between two parties, do not speak swords here, and flatteries there. Do 
not stir up troubles. Donotcut andcarve the poor. Do notlearn unprofit- 
able things. Be not backwards in paying the taxes. Do not receive stolen 
property. 

** Children.—Let them not eat tomuch. Let them not eat raw, cold, 
fat, nor greasy things. Let them not wear embroidery, gold, and gems. 
Do not let them associate with bad people. Do not let them learn unprofit- 
able and mean things. Do not let them be proud. Suffer them not to 
visit gambling shops, nor brothels. Suffer them not to rail at any one. 
Do not let them be idle. 

** Wealth. Be not ashamed of bad food and coarse clothing. Do not 
buy uselessthings. Do not associate with great people. Be not over fond 
of feasts. Do notlearn to imitate the rich and great. 

** Words.—Do not talk of men’s domestic affairs. Do not tell secrets, 
Do not counsel the errorsof worthless men. Do not mention men’s private 
means. Donot injure a person’s parents. Do not put a stop to any good 
affair. Do not bring up other men’s concerns (in conversation). Do not 
laugh at men’s appearances. Do not blame a man for the faults of his 
relatives. Do not be fond of making game of any one. Do not swear. 
Do not declare a man’s errors before his face. Do not make up stories to 
injure men. Do not be proud of your wealth. Do not complain of your 
poverty. Do not speak with afierce aspect. Do not despise men’s poverty. 
Do not interrupt men in conversation. Do not call yourself clever. Do 
not lie. Donot help and abet others to do iniquity. Do not recite cor- 
rupt compositions. Do not speak of gambling. Do not curse nor rail at 
men. Do not speak of the knavish tricks of men and women. Do not 
discuss the goodness of foodand clothing. Do not bitterly complain of 
your condition. Do not interrupt men’s pleasant chit-chat. Do not re- 
vile the sages. 

On Writing.—Do not write one word that may injure men. Do not 
write one character to the injury of morals. Do not write one character 
which is not right. 

*‘ Books.—Do not put a needle ina book. Do not take a book for your 
pillow. Do not give books to women to lay up their needles and thread in. 
Do not roll up books nor turn down the leaves. Do not turn over the 
leaves in hurry and confusion. Do not throw books in heaps and tear 
them. 

‘* Letters—Do not wipe a table nor anything filthy with paper that 
has letters on it. Do not stop walls nor windows with paper that has let- 
ters on it.” 


These maxims bear striking evidence not only to the simple and 
pure system of legislation adopted by the Chinese, but also to the 
effect which, it is easy to observe, such aphorisms exercise upon the 
minds of the masses in that vast empire. 
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Arr. VIII.—Essay on the Mcans of Promoting the Literature of Wales. By 
the Rev. J. Bray, B.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London : 


Hughes. 1839. 

We have here an ingenious essay on a subject that has bearings 
calculated to excite curiosity. It treats not only on the means of 
promoting the literature of the Principality, but institutes “ an 
inquiry into the causes which have contributed to the better success 
which has attended the cultivation of letters in England and Scot- 
land ;” the essay having obtained the Prize ined by the London 
Cymreigyddion Society, for what, of course, was adjudged the best 
treatise on the subject. 

The publication cannot fail, we are persuaded, of making a stir 
among the Welsh people, and of exciting on the part of the rich 
and influential portion of that nation some exertions to raise its 
character, in respect of literature, science, and the arts, to a much 
higher station than it has since the revival of learning ever yet 
attained. It cannot be said, indeed, that Wales has anything like 
a literature at all that deserves the name of national, or at least that 
can be named along with that of the other countries of Europe. It 
is said, to be sure, that in some of the libraries of the nobility and 
gentry of the country, that there are many manuscripts of great 
beauty and excellence ; and that the poetry and prose compositions 
in the language will vie with those of Scotland of the same descrip- 
tion. But if this be so, where is the foreign country that knows 
anything of the sort? Why is it we have no translations? It must 
either be that learned Welshmen are sensible of their real inferiority 
in this respect; or that an extraordinary apathy exists amongst 
them with regard to literary honour and fame. It is probable, : as 
Mr. Bray has observed, that the poetry of Wales does bear a beauty 
akin to that which is acknowledged to belong to its melodies, But 
still this beauty may be only of “the ballad and chronicle kind. A 
want of nationality of feeling cannot be laid to the charge of Welsh- 
men. We must therefore conclude that in the depar tment in ques- 
tion there is a lamentable and extraordinary inferiority. To quote 
our author,— 


“Tf the comparison be instituted with Scotland, where are her poets 
to be compared with Barbour, Ramsay, Burns, Buchannan, Scott and Camp- 
bell? What historians has she to compare with Robertson, Hume, Fer- 
gusson and Mackintosh? What scientific writers will she bring into the 
field against the Gregories, Maclaurin, Simpson, Black, Hutton and Play- 
fair? What works in moral philosophy, political economy, and criticism, 
has she to vie with those of Adam Smith, Campbell, Lord Kaimes, Blair, 
Stewart and Reid? And where lastly are her works of imagination that 
will aflurd equal pleasure to the reader with the writings of Smollett, Mac- 
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kenzie, Thomson, Armstrong, and Walter Scott? It will be long I fear 
before a satisfactory answer will be given to these questions. In vain is 
memory racked to discover names that might have been forgotten among 
the numbers which have adorned the paths of literature or science,—equally | 
fruitless will be the search through the literary chronology of Europe to 
find names which have shone with equal brightness in the constellation of 
learning, and which owed to the Principality their birth and their education. 
Scarce any names figure there, either through the inadvertence of those 
whose duty it was to make a faithful compilation, or because in reality 
none have attained sufficient eminence in the walks of literature to be de- 
serving of record. Celebrated as the Welsh have been for ages for their 
bards and minstrels, one would have expected to find some names with 
Welsh terminations, or of Welsh extraction, in the column assigned to works 
of the imagination. The name of John Owen, author of some Latin epi- 
grams about the commencement of the seventeenth century, alone oceurs to 
repay the most careful search.” 


Leaving out, at present, certain considerations, which forbid in 
fairness the parallel with Scotland at large to be drawn, seeing that 
it should rather be limited to the Highlands where the Gaelic lan- 
guage is native and current, it assuredly ought to be regarded as a 
reproach to the descendants of the ancient Britons that they have 
been so far outstripped, in matters which constitute the highest and 
best tests of human improvement and civilisation, by another nation, 
in many respects, similarly if not more unfavourably situated. Wales, 
although she does not possess the same facilities for the production 
of wealth in navigable rivers, our author remarks, and internal com- 
munication, that Scotland does, yet she is more than compensated 
by nature, in many other respects. <A greater portion of the surface 
is capable of cultivation. Her very mountains are clothed with 
herbage, for the most part, to the top. Her climate fosters something 
better than heath, her soil yields something else than peat, which 
are the productions that characterize a vast extent of Caledonia. 
Her relation to England is not less close, her population is not less 
moral, less endowed, so far as we can learn, with natural intelligence. 
What then are the causes for the disparaging phenomenon noticed? 

To this question Mr. Bray addresses himself with a power and elo- 
quence which we can imagine will strike severely and unwelcomely 
upon many a Welshman’s bosom; though the more stinging the 
better, so long as truths and facts are only advanced. We now 
accompany him in his course, trusting that his exposure will lead to 
some practical results. 

Our author first considers how far may climate have to do with the 
difference referred to. One, indeed, might expect that among the 
mountaineers of both countries there would not be much diversity 
of character and attainments. The physical qualities of the people 
of both, their habits, and hardihood, must be much alike in a variety 
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of respects; although the coldness, sterility, and wildness of Cale- 
donia, may naturally be supposed to have braced the muscles 
more tightly ; to have demanded greater exertions, and conse- 
quently to have stamped the mind with a corresponding vigour 
and enterprise. We know that the Scotch have struggled against 
nature in agricultural improvement, till they have not only 
eclipsed the Welsh, but the English generally; “ so universally 
true is it, that,where nature does most for man, he does least for 
himself.” Why then may not climate and other natural circum- 
stances have acted upon the intellectual energies, the mental ambi- 
tion of a people? ‘True, as is mentioned by Mr. Bray, the people 
of Scotland might on first thoughts, seeing that the inhospitable 
character of their soil and climate demanded extraordinary exertions 
to compete with and overcome, be expected to have, in so far at 
least as the labouring sons were concerned, little time and little 
taste for any other sort of culture. Yet the fact that many of those, 
thus apparently so unfavourably situated, have not merely excelled 
in taming the earth, but have entered into rivalry with England and 
the nations of the continent most famed for literary acquirements, 
need not, we think, be accounted for in any measure by Mr. Bray’s 
conjecture—* that there is something in the genius of the people, 
which nature has bestowed upon them, to compensate her naked 
mountains and her barren heaths;” for we hold it as a natural and 
common result, that where a nation or community is celebrated 
for having distinguished itself in any one walk of life, even although 
it should require chiefly physical exertion, the same people make an 
advance and strengthen their taste, almost simultaneously as regards 
other attainments, and those too of a mental kind. Enterprise and 
improvement are always generative. We therefore will keep to 
Mr. Bray’s other supposition, and conclude that the social insti- 
tutions of the Scotch are more adapted to the promotion of lite- 
rature than those of the Welsh, holding, at the same time, that there 
are other causes for the difference. 

Not denying that climate has some influence over the genius 
of nations, but doubtful as to the effect of the comparatively 
slight difference between Scotland and Wales in this respect, let us 
proceed to trace, as guided by the Essayist, what are the other 
causes of the disparity that may be assigned ; admitting with him, at 
the same time, that although denying to the latter country a respect- 
able literature, some authors of Wesh extraction have stood high in 
the republic. Let the name of Jones witness for this. But where 
were such men fostered? Not in the Principality; giving a keener 
edge to the reproach. Well, then, what are the social relations and 
civil institutions that appear to have occasioned the anomaly between 
the two countries, both possessing much of the same scenery, “ to 
inspire the muse, and call for the loveliness of the song?” 
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The distribution of the inhabitants of Scotland is more favour- 
able, it is noticed by Mr. Bray, to literature than that of the other 
country. The cities and the towns of the former are not only much 
more numerous, but much larger, the distribution in Wales being 
far more regularly and generally scattered ; forbidding the institution 
of literary societies and the existence of such stimulating circum- 
stances, as well as direct aids, as obtain in the other case. Scotland, 
too, had the advantage, up to the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, of being an independent kingdom ; and even down to a later 
period preserved the forms and some of the countenance of a royal 
court. Some of her native princes encouraged learning, and were 
its ornaments. She, for a length of time, besides, was in close al- 
liance with France, at a most interesting period after the revival of 
letters, and when that country took the lead in European refine- 
ment and culture of learning. Again, the institutions of Scotland, 
for the spread and advancement of knowledge, have been numerous 
and admirably constituted. Mark its four universities, well endowed, 
ably supplied with professors, and accessible to almost every one 
who was willing to strive for admission into them. Nor is this the 
whole of the advantages possessed by the Scottish nation ; for— 


*¢ What contributed more than anything else to the diffusion of learning 
among the Scottish people, was an act passed in the reign of William and 
Mary, which ordained ‘That there should be a school and a schoolmaster 
in every parish, in which should be taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
also Latin and Greek.’ Such an act could not fail to be attended with the 
happiest results, and it is since the establishment of these schools that litera- 
ture has most flourished in Scotland. 

** No such act was ever passed for England, nor was any such act needed 
in that kingdom, for prior to the passing of that act, almost every town in 
it, had been, through the beneficence of private individuals, or the munifi- 
cence of its sovereign, provided with a free grammar school—few of those at 
present subsisting having been founded subsequent to that date. In Wales, 
both north and south, there are in all only twenty-one such schools ; whereas, 
in Scotland, if every parish took advantage of the act, (and there are few, if 
any, I believe, which did not do so,) there must be 910 such schools, giving 
it therefore an advantage in this respect over Wales of forty-five to one 
nearly—an educational superiority which has I conceive mainly contributed 
to its literary pre-eminence. It will hardly be denied that it laid the 


foundation of it.” 


Mr. Bray has neglected to mention that the capital of Scotland is 
the residence,fduring a great part of the year, of many of the nobility 
and gentry of the country; as also, that the kingdom having its 
distinct laws, and law courts, the practitioners in Edinburgh having 
long been renowned as a body for their devotion to learning, are 
circumstances that place that country, on a level in many respects, 
with the one that has London for its centre. 
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We are inclined to think the circumstances which are next 
noticed, have been as influential as any yet mentioned in behalf of 


the Scotch :— 


“The common language of the Scotch, at the time of the revival of learn- 
ing in Europe, appears to have differed very little from that of the English 
at the same time. This is proved by the correspondence which at that 
time took place between the English and Scottish courts. 

“The difference chiefly consisted in orthography. Within the last century 
they have so polished their language as to equal, if not excel the best prose 


compositions of English writers. In declamation and pulpit eloquence, 


they are confessedly their superiors. The common language of Scotland is 
the same now as that of England, with the exception of the Highlands 
where the Gaelic is used, though doubtless in many counties the well 
educated Scot may have as much difficulty in understanding the dialect of 
the lower orders, as the well-educated Englishman to comprehend the boors 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, or Devonshire. Be this as it may, I never heard 
ofan English traveller finding greater difficulty to make himself understood 
by the lower orders in Scotland than by the same class in England, the 
patois existing to no more extent in the one country, it is presumable, than 
in the other. This may be explained by the fact of the rich and the poor 
all using the same language. It is otherwise with the Welsh. The nobi- 
lity and gentry of Wales, though they may know it, speak not the language 
of the common people. This, supposed to be that of the aborigines of this 
island, has undergone little or no alteration amid the many changes which 
have taken place since man first made it his habitation, and has no affinity 
whatever with the English. The Welsh mountaineer speaks not a dialect 
but a language unknown alike to the educated and uneducated Englishman, 
whether he claims to be of British, Saxon, or Norman origin, Neither can 
understand what the other says. Their language is as distinct as if they 
were of different nations, had no intercommunication ; or seas divided them. 
Hence, and from living more scattered and dispersed, the Welsh people are 
precluded most of those advantages possessed by the people of England and 
Scotland. They can take little interest in what is passing in public from 
their inability to read the public prints which are all published in English ; 
aud this would naturally lead them to attach more importance to the affairs 
of the Principality than those which affect the nation at large.” 


There have been few Scotch authors that were not English scho- 
lars. Throughout the Lowlands, English is the language that is 
invariably taught: and not the common dialect of the people, much 
less the Gaelic, either of which, especially the latter, ought to be 
the vehicle which the natives use in their writings to bring them to 
the condition of the Welsh. Even in the Highlands, where Gaelic 
is taught in schools, English for the most part is also made. a sine 
qua non; so that until the same provision 1s made for the Welsh, 
it must necessarily follow that their native language imposes a con- 
dition that throws them greatly behind their more fortunate fellow- 
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subjects. As is obvious, ‘They can derive but small advantage 
from the spread of knowledge in the many cheap and useful publi. 
cations which abound in England and Scotland—can know little of 
the improvements which are daily taking place in the mechanical 
arts, in manufactories, or in agriculture, few of which I opine find 
their way to the mountains of Wales in a Welsh translation.” Mr, 
Bray continues, “ why then the sooner the Welsh cease to have a 
language of their own the better—the sooner they have a language 
as they have institutions in common with England and Scotland, 
the more likely will they be to follow in their path—to desire to 
possess that information, the thirst for which has become so general 
in the two last named countries.” 

We anticipate that our author’s insensibility, as it may probably 
be alleged, to the use of preserving the Welsh tongue, will expose 
him to some national ire. Antiquaries too may be indignant, and 
all those who cherish extreme veneration for ancient things, and 
lament when they think of any one language becoming dead. But 
certainly better would it be that the sacrifice proposed should be 
made, than that the march of intellect should be any longer retarded, 
or that one of the fairest portions of the British empire should have 
a comparative useless language. If however the Highlanders of 
Scotland can be taught English, so as to find it most convenient in 
all their writings and learned intercourse, without the Gaelic 
becoming extinct, and without injury to their knowledge of that 
tongue, why may not a similar union be preserved in Wales ? 

The Welsh language has not the excuses for its retention and 
exclusive use which that of any other civilized nation of Europe, 
ancient or modern, can maintain. ‘It is spoken by less than a 
twentieth part of the British empire.” It is “ so little important, 
or rather of no importance at all to the literature of Europe,” that 
its actual extinction as a medium of communication between man and 
man need not be much regretted. Few, at any rate, are the books 
that are written in Welsh; how few of even these have ever been 
translated ? whereas the authors of all other nations publish in their 
native tongue, and, if deserving, are speedily translated into other 
European languages. Its literature therefore cannot flourish—* it 
can hardly take root, there being too little soil to nourish the root 
too few to countenance and support the literary productions of 
their countrymen.” 

It must be an irrational veneration which the Welsh entertain 
for their language, when seeing its barren condition, they strive 
not to plant another, if not in its stead, at least by its side which 
would be as serviceable to them as it is to the great majority of the 
empire. Nor does our author spare this barbarous sort of conduct ; 
but lectures its advocates and abettors soundly. We must here 
quote him at considerable length. He says,— 
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«T regretted many years ago to see a society established, at the head of 
which was the then Bishop of St. David’s, for the express purpose, if my 
memory serve me, of encouraging Welsh literature—productions of a lite- 
rary kind, scientific or otherwise, in the native language of Wales. 

“Tt was doubtless a praiseworthy object to encourage literary genius, 
but I doubted at the time, and I have since seen no reason to change my 
opinion, the propriety of encouraging literary works in a language so little 
read. I thought then, and still think, that the principality would have 
gained more, had a society been established to encourage the people to edu- 
cate their children in the language of England—to provide them with 
masters for that purpose, and if the nobility and gentry had further engaged 
to take none in their service but what could speak English, it would have 
been an inducement to the poor to send their children to such schools. If 
the natives of Wales are to participate fully in the advantages of their in- 
corporation with England, such a society should be established, and the rich 
will fail in discharging to the full their duty to the country which gave 
them birth, if they do not in good earnest set about the task of raising the 
moral and educational character of the people, especially in giving the 
children of the poor an English education, the importance of which seems 
to have been overlooked. 1 would have them consider, that itis not from 
the ranks of the nobility and gentry of the realm, that our men of literary 
eminence and distinction have sprung up, but chiefly from the humble 
classes, who have received an education at the grammar school of the town 
or village, which in England and Scotland is accessible to the children of 
the poorest, wherever such a one is established. True we have had noble 
authors, but if a catalogue were made distinguishing those of noble birth, 
from those of plebeian extraction, the latter would greatly outnumber the 
former. It is the sizar at Cambridge, and the servitor at Oxford, who runs 
away with the honours of the university. Many of these however would 
never have had the benefit of a college education but for the exhibitions 
they obtained from the schools where they were educated. By reference 
toa Cambridge Almanack I can only discover five exhibitions to the natives 
of North Wales proceeding to that university—four of the value of £8 6s. 
per annum, bequeathed by a Dr. Lewis to Trinity College ; and one of £4. 
10s. per annum, restricted to the counties of Anglesea and Merioneth. 

“If Oxford can boast of no greater bequests, the encouragement given 
to learning in the principality is reduced to a mere nullity, and the nobility 
and gentry of Wales, however much and with whatever reason they may 
indulge the pride of ancestry, have little reason to boast of the patronage 
and encouragement given to learning by their forefathers. And though 
it would be unjust to father upon one generation the faults and omis- 
sions of preceding ages, still they may have just cause to blush for their 
ancestor’s neglect in not better endowing her public schools, and promot- 
ing a spirit of literary emulation among her sons—a blush, the ingenuous- 
ness of which will be best proved by their doing what lies in their power 
to atone for such neglect. If however they now sit down silent spectators 
of what is passing around them—if with folded arms, they passively survey 
the genius of education beckoning her sons to approach, and offer on her 
altar such votive gifts as they know to be most acceptable and pleasing to 
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her, and that they respond to her call especially in England—if when they 
see all this stir and bustle around her in the field of education, while she 
neglects to cultivate her soil—to call forth all the taient, skill and enter. 
prize which are yet dormant in the minds of her sons, who only wait the 
voice of enrouragement to exert themselves, and the fostering hand of 
patronage to nurture their efforts while in the cradle; and support them 
till they shall have passed the feeble state of childhood, and be enabled 
by their own vigour and industry to maintain their manhood—if they can 
silently look on while others are actively providing mental food for the 
rising generation, without so much as deigning to give a helping hand, 
and with the most stupid apathy and indifference gaze on what is passing 
before their eyes, then forsooth the reproach due to the omission of former 
ages must be chargeable upon the present—the mantle of the father will 
have descended to the son, and the present race of her nobility and gentry 
must share in the blame whicl justly attaches to their forefathers. Aye, 
the Wynnes—the Vaughans—the Powises—the Rices—the Williamses— 
the Mostynes, and all who glory in the names and extraction of an ancient 
Briton, have in truth more cause for blushing for themselves than for their 
sires ; for the latter did some good in their generation—they found the 
field of education a barren waste, and they put in seed, they planted in 
North Wales nine, and in South Wales ten educational plants, while their 
descendants have not put in a single plant ; and what is worse, the plants 
set by their forefathers, have never been properly attended to or looked 
after by them—they have been left to take their own fate, heedless whether 
they thrived or perished. They have neither erected a single school, nor 
added to the endowments of those already subsisting, except so far as credit 
must be given to them for the share they may have had in contributing 
towards the building or endowing of the national schools, in which the 
scantiest instruction possible is given to the children of the poor, and which 
though better than none at all, causes them to ill deserve the name of 
national. They should rather be called Church of England schools, their 
primary object being to instruct the children of the poor in the principles of 
the established church. Even as regards these meagre establishments, 
which neither owe their existence to, nor are altogether supported by the 
rich, save in some few instances, the Welsh are behind hand with their 
Saxon neighbours. The returns of the number of schools for England 
and Wales in which the children are taught daily as well as Sundays, give 
for England 6,112, or one for every 1,800 of the inhabitants; while 
in Wales the number is 358, or one for every 2,300 of the inhabitants.” 


And yet how lamentable is the condition of England, both as 
respects the number and the management of her schools! It is 
only not so deplorable, it would appear, as that of the Principality. 

There being only 21 free grammar schools in the whole of the 
Principality,—9 in North, and 12 in South Wales: and something 
less, as it is stated by Mr. Bray, than ten per cent. of the population 
provided with schools of a superior class, there is assuredly a loud 
and pressing call for a great increase, which the proprietors of the 
country are bound to establish and endow in some manner. It is 
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well observed by the author that the cheapness of provisions in 
Wales, and other local circumstances, would be an inducement for 
persons of small or moderate fortunes to have their children educated 
there, which would lead to family residence in many instances, were 
the schools of an excellent sort. Strange indeed it is that the spirit 
of national pride has not long ere this actuated the people ; stranger 
still, perhaps, that the landlords and wealthy amongst them should 
have continued so blind to their own interests and national improve- 
ment as they have shown themselves. Why is not a universit 
established in the Principality, after the manner of the old or the 
new institutions of the kind in the other parts of the island? Why 
not have native teachers, and a lectureship, if you will, on the much 
loved language of the people,—the lectures, however, in all the 
classes being in English? Why are there no literary societies in 
Wales, or at least very few and none of reputation out of the coun- 
try, formed for and by the natives? In England and Scotland such 
institutions exist in almost every department of study, being at the 
same time peculiarly characteristic of each country. These are 
points upon which Mr. Bray dilates in a manner calculated to 
awaken at this late hour Welsh ambition and zeal. With regard 
to literary societies, an extract comes aptly in at this part of our 
paper, its suggestions being particularly worthy of attention :— 


“That the various societies now in existence in England and Scotland in 
almost every department of science and literature, have by the various use- 
ful and interesting papers read at their meetings, and the mass of informa- 
tion thereby collected, well answered the purposes for which they were 
instituted, will hardly be disputed ; but the literary and scientific Welshmen 
who become members of them cannot feel that deep interest in their success, 
it is presumable, which they feel for the success of one of a more national 
character—one peculiarly Welsh—presided over by a Welshman—governed 
by a Welsh council—having all its members Welsh—holding its meetings 
within the principality—and conferring on distinguished foreigners the 
honour of becoming its members. They would, in sucha case, feel not 
merely for the credit and honour of science and literature generally, in seek- 
ing their advancement, but as Welshmen they would have an individual—a 
distinctive feeling—a feeling apart from, though blended with the other— 
for the scientific and literary reputation of Wales. They would feel a 
desire, and an emulation and a zeal to make their own society so respectable 
for talent of every kind, as to render it an object of ambition to all possessing 
merit, literary or scientific, within the principality, to join it; so that even. 
foreigners of learning might be desirous of becoming, and certainly not 
ashamed of associating their names with its members—rather coveting the 
honour than shunning its acceptance. There would be little difficulty in 
the present day in forming such a society—many towns in England besides 
the metropolis possessing them. 

‘Tl would suggest an extension of the objects of the society—a suggestion 
Which might with advantage be acted upon by all the societies at present 
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subsisting in England or Scotland. These confine themselves to the publi- 
cation of the papers read to the society, and to its transactions generally, 
They contemplate nothing further. I suggest therefore that the Welsh 
society should not limit its exertions in the behalf of literature to the publi- 
cation of its papers and transactions, but that it should offer assistance 
towards publishing, or publish altogether, the productions of authors who 
are too poor to do it themselves, or too timorous to risk the venture, or 
being neither, are too indolent to be at the trouble of doing it, or too modest 
to allow their own names to be affixed to their works. A selection of 
subjects would of course be made, those being naturally preferred which 
bore upon the objects of the society—or were of a philosophical or scientific 
character, not likely to find a large number of readers, and consequently the 
most uncertain and least remunerative.” 


One extract more and we close the pamphlet, for the contents of 
which every Welshman should be grateful, and every member of 
the British empire, yea, every friend of civilization and lover of his 
race. May it work the salutary change contemplated by its author! 


“Should the whole or any portion of the suggestions in this Essay, 
humbly offered to the consideration of older heads and better instructed 
minds, be adopted, I can hardly conceive that a result other than favour- 
able to the propagation of science and literature would ensue—that the end 
of the Essay would not in some degree be promoted. To give a national 
tone and character to the literature of Wales, societies such as have been 
recommended, and a national university seem the best adapted. Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, and Poetry, may have a national character, but the useful 
sciences, those which employ the industry, and give bread to the artisan and 
mechanic, belong to no nation or country. They may be _ begotten 
wherever there exists capital to call them into being, and skill to direct their 
movements. They will of course most flourish where manufactures or the 
elements of manufacturing industry most abound—where, combined with 
skill, enterprize, and capital—coal, iron, and other minerals are most 
abundant. Wales possesses all these advantages, and in addition, provi- 
sions, house rent, and all the necessaries of life, are there cheaper than in 
the great manufacturing counties of York and Lanchaster. Yet is Wales 
far behind these in manufacturing enterprize, being limited to woollens . 
and flannels, in the latter of which she is admitted to excel. Capital will 
naturally seek the most productive employment. In Wales, though there 
is great abundance of coal and iron, (without which, being both cheap and 
abundant, manufactures cannot be carried on to advantage,) it is probably 
found that the best investment of capital is to dig out of the earth its many 
valuable and useful minerals. The capital being employed in mining ope- 
rations, there may not be sufficient to spare to devote to manufactures. 
Whether the fact be so or not is immaterial to the argument above main- 
tained, viz. that a love for the fine arts will follow in the train of wealth— 
and therefore, as far as this patronage is concerned, it is unimportant by 
what means the nation rises to wealth. A poor nation cannot found an 
university, or bestow patronage on learning in the erection of schools or 
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founding fellowships and professorships. It has enough to do to provide 
the means of subsistence. Wales, though not a manufacturing, is not a 
poor country.—Besides, the wealth possessed by her nobility, there are 
large capitalists who have acquired wealth by the pursuits of industry, able 
if willing to take the arts and sciences under their fostering care—to pa- 
tronize learning, and to give every species of encouragement to the literature 
of Wales.” 





Art. IX.—The Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham, §c., including 
Notices of many of his Contemporaries: with Illustrations. By Joun 
WitiiaM Burcon. 2 vols. Jennings. 


THE principal drawback to the usefulness and attraction of this life 
is the bulky size of the book, and the unnecessary, often fatiguing, 
minuteness of the matter that goes to swell it out. Mr. Burgon is 
an agreeable enough writer, but he seems never to know when he 
has said or gathered enough. The life of Gresham, without the 
Times, might have been comprised within the boards of a very thin 
volume. Indeed Alderman Copeland, during his Mayoralty, had 
formed a shrewd and sound judgment, when offering a prize for the 
best essay ‘on the Life and Character of Sir Thomas Gresham,” when 
he made it an indispensable circumstance, that no competing pro- 
duction should be allowed to occupy more than half an hour in the 
perusal. The fact is, however great were the public services of Sir 
Thomas, and however high he may have stood among the aristo- 
cracy of the city, much less has been ascertained of him than might 
have been expected; or at least, than is necessary to invest a biography 
with the deepest interest. Little more is made known of him in his 
private capacity by these pages than was generally current before, 
We are still nearly absolutely in the dark as respects his youth, his 
domestic habits and character, and his attainments distinct from the 
merchant. ‘To be sure, from his correspondence ferreted out in the 
State Paper Office, we see him pretty fully in this latter capacity, 
and also, as the banker of these days, as well as the sovereign’s agent 
in many matters, a sort of Exchequer Chaicellor in so far as 
finance and the negotiation of loans were concerned. But, consider- 
ing the position he held, in all respects, and the opportunities 
he must have enjoyed, abroad as well as at home, of penetrating 
state transactions, studying the characters, and knowing the history 
of many eminent persons, his letters are remarkably dry and bald, 
savouring entirely of the man of business; as if nothing but trade, 
the secrecies of well-contrived transactions, and the fulfilment of 
official duties, ever filled his head, or came under his notice. 
Shrewd, not free from self-seeking, and lucky, he certainly was. 
But had he been less fortunate, or had his experience been more 
uneven, we might have had more stirring biographical passages and 
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anecdotes than occur in his life. The reader will therefore con- 
clude for himself that he was a canny, worldly wise, and somewhat 
creeping personage, especially when the troublesome times and 
their violent vicissitudes are taken into account, through which he 
passed safely, and with scarcely an exception, most prosperously. 

As to Gresham’s times, Mr. Burgon has not ineffectively laboured, 
having not only given us some things that are new, but set old 
things in a clearer light than shone on them before he commenced 
his researches and published their results. And without further 
preface, we proceed to notice more particularly the character and 
amount of these labours. 

In the competition suggested by his quondam Majesty of the 
Mansion-house, Mr. Burgon was the successful candidate. His 
effort and investigations in furtherance of that production must, of 
course, not only have pressed the subjects of the present larger work 
strongly upon his thoughts, but also have led tothe discovery of cer- 
tain documents illustrative of it which no person would ever have 
imagined to be worth seeking for in connexion with any other 
theme ; and when the Royal Exchange was destroyed, the greatest 
monument of his hero’s liberality and foresight, it was deemed that 
an ‘‘ auspicious moment had arrived for the appearance of the life 
of its founder.” Our author having learned in the meanwhile that 
there was such a thing as a Gresham correspondence among our 
national repositories, obtained leave to examine it; this correspond- 
ence belonging to the subject of the present life’s duties and trans- 
actions, as a government factor, when at Antwerp, or in connexion 
with his official situation. ‘To come to the life itself. 

Sir Thomas, probably, (there are many occurrences of conjectures 
in these volumes,) was born in 1519, and, probably, in London. 
His family was from Norfolk, and of some consideration. At least 
he had an uncle, Sir John Gresham, who had been knighted when 
sheriff, and who had made a figure in the trade of the Levant; and 
his father, Sir Richard, had filled the civic chair of London, to 
which office he was elected in 1537; having also been employed as 
Henry the Ejighth’s financial agent, and on other confidential 
emergencies, some of them, there is reason to surmise, having been on 
occasions of great wrong and cruelty. He was personally ac- 
quainted with several of the great officers of state in the bluff 
monarch’s time, and Cardinal Wolsey on his death-bed made men- 
tion of him as a friend. ‘That his services had been deemed of 
importance, the fact of his having received several grants of church 
lands is sufficient evidence. He was also fortunate in his two mar- 
riages, and lived like a man of great opulence and splendid views. 
The fact of his having projected the scheme of a “ Bourse,” which 
his son carried out, indicates enlarged conceptions. 

Mr. Burgon acknowledges the paucity of material that has been 
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discovered of the youth of his hero. In fact “‘ we know nothing,” 
he admits, further than that he lost his mother when three years 
old; and, what may appear strange, had it been in the case of a 
merchant of those times, of ordinary consideration, that he was sent 
to Cambridge, where he was admitted a pensioner of Gonville 
Hall. 

His father’s splendid style of living, and a university education, 
were calculated to inspire, it is probable, higher notions in the 
young man than the business of a trader or merchant of those days, 
which was, as to the manner of its conduct, that of a pedlar at 
one time and a counter-server at another, of a later and of the 
present period. But, to quote our author, the splendid examples 
of his father and uncle before him, and the consideration they 
gained as well as the opulence, might soon overcome any repugnance 
to a like career that conducted to still more illustrious results. The 
training that was to accomplish him for the business of a merchant 
and trader, was therefore carefully attended to. He was bound 
apprentice to his uncle, in consequence of which he was admitted in 
1543 a member of the Mercers’ Company. Near to the same period 
he was employed in Flanders in the purchase of gunpowder for 
Henry, as the agent of his father or uncle, we may suppose. In a 
letter from Antwerp, he writes thus:— 


“To the wyche syence I myselfe was bound prentisse viii yeres, to come 
by the experyence and knowledge that I have. Neverthelesse I need not 
to have bynne prentisse, for that I was free by my father’s coppye: albeit, 
my Father Sir Richard Gresham being a wise man, knew, although I was 
free by his coppye, it was to no purpos, except I were bound prentisse to 
the same ; whereby to come by the experience and knowledge of all kinds 
of merchandise.” ; 


This letter was addressed to the Duke of Northumberland, which 
of itself shows the society he moved in, or the high rank of the per- 
sonages to whom he had access. Mr. Burgon takes advantage 
of the extract to offer a remark which we cite. He says,— 


“This may be as proper a place as any other to mention, that my read- 
ing has led me to quite a different conclusion respecting the estimation in 
which merchants were formerly held, to that entertained by the elegant 
author of ‘ Illustrations of British History.’ Mr. Lodge considers that the 
nobility of other days kept themselves at a distance from even the first 
members of the commercial order ; but I believe the contrary will be esta- 
blished by the following pages. What is strange, the nobles appear among 
the most enterprising speculators, and were themselves traders on the grand- 
est scale. In Queen Mary’s reign, for instance, when the Muscovy mer- 
chants were incorporated, (that is to say, the first English company which 
traded to Russia,) the most powerful of the nobility stand foremost in the 
list of members. The Earls of Leicester and Shrewsbury sent out joint 
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adventures to Muscovia in 1574; on which occasion the first-named peer 
writes to his friend, ‘I assure you yfI had had 10,000/. in my purse, I 
would have adventured yt every peny myself.’ ”’ 


About the period spoken of, when he was employed in Flanders, 
we find that he was mentioned favourably to Henry, and called 
‘© Yonge Thomas Gresham.” 

Between 1543 and 1545 he married a lady of good family. But 
not until the accession of Edward is there any particular mentioned 
concerning him that is worth noticing. ‘The young king’s financial 
affairs being in confusion, money scarce, and debts pressing, he was 
consulted, as well as other merchants, about the best method of 
getting his Majesty out of his difficulties ‘* wythe leaste charge ;” 
and after, he says, ‘‘ my devise was declared, the King’s highness 
and the counsell required me to take the room in hande, wytheout 
my sewte or labour for the same;” all showing the eminent cha- 
racter he had earned for prudence and probity ; ‘‘ the room in hande” 
being that of Royal Agent or Factor. Dudley, the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland having been the immediate cause of his _prefer- 
ment. The nature of the office in question is thus given by Mr. 
Burgon :— 


“‘ The office of Royal Agent, or as it was sometimes called King’s Mer- 
chant, or Factor, was of very early origin. It naturally arose out of the exigen- 
cies of an imperfectly organized system of finance ; which, when the country 
was threatened with war, or some other source of heavy expenditure, recog- 
nised but two modes of replenishing the coffers of an impoverished treasury ; 
viz. to levy subsidies by an unjustifiable stretch of arbitrary power,—or to 
induce wealthy merchants, under sufficient security, to advance the sums 
required. The former of these methods, which in remote times was doubt- 
less had recourse to in the majority of instances, and with most success, was 
too convenient ever to be totally relinquished : but as the commercial wealth 
of Europe increased, the practice of obtaining loans from the opulent mer- 
chants settled in Germany and the Low Countries became more and more 
prevalent; until it was finally found expedient, on the part of government, 
to employ an agent for the express purpose of negotiating them. ‘‘his was 
always some one of high ability, influence, and integrity, whose province it 
was, in addition to the immediate duties of his office, to supply the state 
with whatever was required of foreign production. It was also expected of 
this servant of the crown, that he should keep the privy-council informed of 
whatever was passing abroad; and he was not unfrequently called upon to 
negotiate with foreign princes in the additional capacity of ambassador. 
The office of ‘ agent for the crown, with the trading interest, or as it iscalled 
King’s Merchant,’ says an elegant modern writer, ‘ was one of the highest 
importance and trust; inasmuch as it united the duty of raising money for 
the royal occasions by private loans, with that of protecting and cherishing 
the sources from which they were derived.’ It is to be observed, that this 
office was distinct in itself, and altogether independent of the occasional 
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employment of one or more domestic financial agents. It is from a misap- 

rehension on this head, that so many erroneous statements have been cir- 
culated relative to the father of the subject ofthis memoir. One of the 
earliest merchants who enjoyed this appointment was William de la Pole, 
father of Michael, Earl of Suffolk. In 1338, he lent Edward III., at Ant- 
werp, 2 sum equivalent to at least 400,000/. of our money; on which, in 
addition to several grants of crown lands, he was created Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer and a Knight Banneret. He is styled ‘dilectus mercator et 
valectus noster’ in all public instruments ; and in 1389 was succeeded in the 
same capacity by his son Michael, who dwelt in his father’s house in Lom- 
bard-street, near Birchin-lane. The latter died at the siege of Harfleur in 
1415, and was succeeded by his son, another Michael, who fell at Agin- 


court.” 


It appears, however, that Gresham enjoyed extraordinary powers 
as King’s Agent, much greater at least than had been granted to his 
father, in the course of his occasional services. ‘The direct emolu- 
ment of this office was, in those days, twenty shillings per day, and 
one per cent. on the loans negotiated. But the concomitant profits 
and the opportunities which the situation afforded for the functionary 
to “feather his nest,” it is impossible to limit by means of any ascer- 
tained facts or principles. But to go forward: 

After succeeding to the important and lucrative office of Royal 
Agent, a post that necessarily required no small degree of skill and 
activity, and which was not without exposure to danger, when he 
was in foreign parts at least; for wealth being at that period consi- 
dered to consist of silver and gold, it was punishable by law to 
export these metals, either in the shape of coin or bullion, as an 
article of commerce, from one country to another. Accordingly 
while in Antwerp, where Gresham took up his residence, he employed 
various methods to elude detection and the law, in the course of his 
transmissions. The Ambassador’s baggage, which was exempt from 
search, sometimes afforded an opportunity for stowing parcels of 
the precious metals. On other occasions he sent the needful cir- 
cuitously by the route of Calais. And— 


** Also I doo now requyre (for that the Queene’s stuffe shall be packed in 
harness, in great dry fatts,) 1 request to have comyssion that 1 maye put in 
every dry fatt iij m di. [3000/.]; and tolayd upon every waggon iij dry fatts, 
for the avoyding of the great charge of waggon-hyre and charges of men if 
[1] shuld send no more than iij m li. in a waggon at a tyme. Whiche matter 
it may please you to have in consideracyon, as to you shall [seem] best. But 
to ‘courage your honnors, after this sorte I conveyed the like for the vallew 
of one hundred thousand marks in one yere, in my own name, and was never 
touched.” 


The munitions of war, were of course especially considered as 
contraband goods. Still by one plan and another he appears to 
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have shipped gunpowder, which in his correspondence under the 
name of velvet, and other articles, by fictitious titles also, were to no 
small extent. He bribed aud bought over the revenue-officers as 
one most efficient method, urging the necessity also of the utmost 
secrecy being observed when the contraband commodities were un- 
packed at the Tower. Relative to his system of bribing we read 
as follows,— 


** According as I have written your honour, I have corrupted the chief 
sercher, whom is all my doer, and [who] hath right honestly desired a 
worthy reward: soe, by him, and through his advice, I am doing daily, as by 
my proceedings to you may appere. If it is discovered, there is nothing 
short of death with the searcher, and with him who enters it at the custom- 
house. Sothat there shall no ship depart, but I shall give the adventure of 
3 or 4 pieces of velvets in a ship.” 


Secrecy and caution at the Tower, had not been always so com- 
plete as to evade the prying eyes of some one, who was the occasion 
of the intelligence reaching Antwerp, as the following consultations 
testify :— 


“For as the xiiij daie [of June 1560] at vij of the clocke at nyght, the 
cheiffe sercher, (whom ys all my worcker, and conveyer of all my velvets,) 
gave me to understand that there had bynne a Inglish man wyth the costo- 
mer, and hadd informyd hym that, of late, I hadd many velvets arryvyd at 
London of all sortes : and that yfhe maid a general serche now, he shulld 
fynde a great bootye. Wyche matter, the costomer oppenyd to the sercher, 
(my frynde,) and commandyd hym to be wythe hym as the xv'" daye, very 
erely in the mornyng; whereas all the costomers and he was together in 
conssaylle. And the matter being longe debattyd, they conclewdyd not 
to macke no serch ; for if they shulde serche and fynnde nothing, it would 
redown moche to there disonestyes; and [they | sayde amonges themsellffes, 
that I colde not tacke it in good parte at there handes, consideryng how be- 
neyfyciall I have allways bynne unto them. The sercher allegyed they had 
resson; and that from tyme to tyme, as the goodes was ladynne, he tocke 
a vew of all the ships lading. With that, said the undyr costomer,— 
‘ This Inglishman may doo this of mallyse; for that I knowe that Mr. 
Gresham ys not best belovyd amonges the merchants, for the servise a doth 
to the prince ;’ and [so] at this instant [they have] concluded that nothing 
should be done.—Sir, if anything should be searched and found, the parties 
that shipped this gear for me must flye the country till their end be maid; 
for it runs their goods, and all their lives upon. I am promes[ed] by the 
sercher to have the Inglish man’s name.” 


On Mary’s accession, Gresham’s occupation, as a servant of 
Government, was gone, at least for a time ; but when it was found 
that his successors did not manage the finances so discreetly nor 
succeed in raising funds upon such favourable terms as Edward’s 
Agent had done, his counsel was again sought. Whether employed 
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publicly, or merely as a merchant during this reign, he appears to 
have resided for the most part still in Antwerp; till on the accession 
of Elizabeth to the throne he was fully reinstated in his former 
office. Accordingly we early find in her reign that he was proffer- 
ing sound advice that was, no doubt, urgently required by the pos- 
ture of affairs and the government treasury. In a letter to the 
Queen these points of wholesome advice occur,— 


“ An it please your Majestie to restore this your reallme into such estate 
as heretofore it hath bene,—First, your hyghnes hath none other wayes, 
butt, when time and opertunyty serveth, to bringe your base mony into 
fine, of xi ounces fine. And so gowlde, after the rate. 

‘‘ Secondly, nott to restore the Still-yarde to their usorped privilidge. 

“ Thirdly, to grant as few licences as you can. 

“‘Fowerthly, to come in as small debt as you can beyond seas. 

“ Fifthly, to keep your credit; and specially with your owne marchants ; 
for it is they [who] must stand by you, at all eventes in your necessity.” 


Gresham came to reside principally in London, leaving the con- 
duct of his affairs at Antwerp to one Richard Clough, whose letters 
fizure in the correspondence, and are much more discursive as well 
as minute than the Agent’s, and therefore at this day much more 
illustrative and interesting in certain respects. The hero of the 
present volumes took up his abode in Lombard Street, where like 
all bankers and merchants at the time, he kept a shop. 


“It stood on the site now occupied by the banking-house of Messrs. 
Stone, Martin & Co., and over his door was his crest, a grasshopper, by way 
of sign. This was no uncommon practice even at a later period; for 
we are told the sign of the house in Bread-street, where Milton’s father 
resided, and where Milton was born, was the spread eagle,—an heraldic 
symbol, which appears in the family arms. The original sign of Gresham’s 
shop was seen by Pennant, and I am informed continued in existence as 
lately as the year 1795 ; when, on the erection of, the present building, it 
disappeared from the station which it had so long occupied over the door: 
its metallic value having probably aroused the cupidity of some of the 
labourers. But the term banker, when applied to a former age, is so likely 
to produce misconception, that before proceeding further, it seems advisable 
to explain it. A banker in early times pursued a very different trade from 
that which occupies the attention of the opulent and influential class so 
called at the present day. It is well known that the latter derive their 
profits from the employment of fluctuating sums of money, deposited in 
their hands for convenience and safety by the public; and for the security 
of which, the respectability of the banker is a sufficient guarantee. But 
this is a refinement of comparatively recent introduction, with which our 
forefathers were wholly unacquainted. As late as the time of Swift, 
bankers gave and took a bond on receiving and lending money ; and made 
their profit by obtaining a higher rate of interest, or usury as it was called, 
on the latter operation, than they allowed on the former. Ten or twelve 
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per cent. was the customary rate of interest during the reign of Queey 
Elizabeth ; at which period, we mean no disrespect to the banker when we 
say, that he united in his person the trades of usurer, the pawnbroker, the 
money-scrivener, the goldsmith, and the dealer in bullion. A German tra- 
veller who visited England in 1593, says, that he saw in Lombard-street 
‘ all sorts of gold and silver vessels exposed to sale, as well as ancient and 
modern coins, in such quantities as must surprise a man the first time he 
sees and considers them.’ At the period of Gresham’s death, a considerable 
portion of his wealth consisted of gold chains.” 


We must take notice of some particulars regarding the wife of 
Clough, Katherine Tudor, who could claim a descent from the 
Seventh Henry, and was not uncelebrated, particularly in Wales, 
Many portraits testify to her beauty and to the estimate that was 
formed of her attractions. She was also gifted with extraordinary 
powers for charming the other sex, which, according to an anecdote 
to be quoted, she appears to have possessed without a corresponding 
honourable feeling and singleness of affection :— 


** Her first husband was John Salusbury, heir of Lleweni; at whose 
funeral, it is said, she was led to church by Richard Clough, and afterwards 
conducted home by the youthful Morris Wynn, who availed himself of that 
opportunity to whisper his wish to become her second husband. She is 
said to have civilly refused his offer; stating, that on her way to church she 
had accepted a similar proposal from Richard Clough; but she consoled 
Wynn with the assurance, that if she survived her second husband, he 


might depend on becoming her third; and she was not unmindful of her 
promise.” 


Gresham at one time was Ambassador at the Court of the Regent 
in the Low Countries, having been appointed in 1559-60; and we 
find that he sometimes was engaged in other concerns besides those 
of an official nature, when the Queen, a courtier or minister at home 
was to be served; in the purchase, for instance, of some elegant 


trifle, or useful but rare article. Some examples are given by Mr. 
Burgon :— 


** ‘Sir,’ says the same writer, (that is, Gresham) addressing Sir William 
Cecil, in 1560, ‘it may please you to doo my most humble commendacion 
to my Lorde Robert Dudeley, and to declare unto him that the Queen’s 
Majesty’s Turkey horse doth begynne to mend in his foote and boddy; 
which doughtless ys one of the readdyst horses that ys in all Christendom, 
and runs the best.’ In about a month, he adds, (writing to Sir Thomas 
Parry,) ‘It may please you to show my Lorde Robert that the Queen’s 
Majesty’s Turkey horse waxes a very fayre beast; and with the Queen’s 
Majesty’s leve, I doo intend to bring [it] home myselfe.’ In a letter 
addressed shortly after to the same individual, Gresham says, ‘I thank you 
for the gentill entertainment you gave to my poore wyffe, who I do right 
well know molests you dayly for my coming home,—suche is the fondness 
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of women! And wereas your honour would have a great Iron chest bought 
for the Queen’s Majesty, with a littil keye, 1 have sent you the keye of the 
fairest Chest that ys to be had in all this town, if the key be not too bigge. 
Iff the Queen’s Majesty would have lessee, I pray you that I may know the 
length, and I shall cause a chest to be mayd purposely :’ and in the follow- 
ling August, addressing the same personage, Gresham says, ‘ I sent you on 
the 17t® overland, to Dunkirk, the young cortall I gave you, with the 
Queen’s Majesty’s Turkey horse. As lickwise I have sent you four dozen 
of the same black buttons you spake to me for, which costes you 48s. the 
dozen.’” 

“¢The man that maketh the clock is out of town, this Easter hollydayes,’ 
observes Gresham, addressing Sir William Cecil: ‘I trust to send you it 
within these x days.’ In another letter he says, ‘I have written into 
Spayne for sylk hose both for you and my Lady your wife ; to whom it may 
please you, I maye be remembered:’ and we learn from the letter which a 
few days after accompanied the gift, that those for Cecil were black. ‘I 
have sent you herewith two payre of blacke silke howsen, and another payre 
for my Lady your wiffe.’ ” 


It is always interesting to read of Cecil; and in the present corre- 
spondence he is often mentioned, and also sometimes appears as a 
writer. For instance, when his eldest son was travelling on the 
Continent, having for his tutor Wynebank, we find the young man 
spoken of by the father as anything but promising. Such a stern 
man as Elizabeth’s Minister may, however, have over-rigorously 
judged, or by his rigour produced the opposite of that intended. At 
any rate we copy that :— 


“‘My trust is, (howsoever ye will to my sonne) you will not, beyng 
thus charged lett [leave] me deceaved ; but truly and playnly advertise me 
of his faults. I know some of his old faults wer, to be slowthfull in keping 
his bedd ; negligent and rash in expencees; uncarefull or careless of his 
apparrell ; an unordynat lover of unmete playes, as dyce and cards ; in study, 
sone weary,—in game never. If he contynew or increase in theis, it wer 
better he wer at home than abrode, to any grete charges. It is time to end 
this manner of wryting, for it increaseth my greef. I have wrytten a little 
herein to hym, and I wish he wold chang his rase, that I might sometime 
have cause to wryt comfortably. Fare ye well. From Hertford Castle, 
the 10" of September, 1561. 

Your lovying friend and M’, 
W. Crcitt.” 


The tutor and the pupil resided at Gresham’s a short time at 
Antwerp. We quote another characteristic document :— 


* Wynebank, 
‘*T pray you lett me know the prices of these kynds of books following, 
to be well and fayre bound. 
‘The course of the cyvill lawe, in small volumes and in greate. 
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“‘ The works of Tullye, in small volumes. 

*‘ The course of the cannon law, with the comments in the volume of 44, 

**T have already the cannon law in the smallest volume. 

**T would also understand what fayre biblees there be in Lattyn, of a 
great lettre : and some also in French. Which ij I wold have to lye in my 
chappell. 

“If there be any particular charts of contrees or provinces, whereof yow 
thynke I have none, send me word. 

‘** Of these abovesayed, I means first to understand the chargees, before 
that you shall provyde any for me.” 


However much one may like to hear of Burleigh, and to find him 
pictured by his own hand, such passages and extracts as these have 
no more right to appear in the present work than in any other book 
which makes the Times of Gresham its theme. But there are 
many other wanderings from the subject for which our author is 
chargeable that can much less be excused, because the parties intro- 
duced have no sort of celebrity, not a few of them never before 
having been heard of since their decease ; and therefore ought not 
to have been dragged from their obscurity and from oblivion, seeing 
that no particular light is thereby shed upon Gresham or his era. 

In 1564 the notable London merchant lost his only son ; and pro- 
bably enough, as Mr. Burgon conjectures, the idea of building a 
Burse, which had been suggested by his father, came to the thoughts 
of him who was so sorely bereaved, not only as a proper investment 
of capital, but as a diversion to his mind. Our author proves by 
letters produced that the edifice was chiefly constructed of materials 
brought from Flanders, and the architect and carpenter were 
Flemish. There was a sufficient call for such accommodation as the 
Burse was to furnish; for, according to an entry in the records of 
the Court of Aldermen, the want of such a building was severely 
felt. Hitherto “ Lombard Street had been used for this purpose ; 
and here ‘ the merchants and tradesmen, as well English as strangers, 
for their general making of bargaines, contracts, and commerce.... 
did usally meate twice every day,’-—at noon, and in the evening: 
‘but their meetings were unpleasant and troublesome, by reason of 
walking and talking in an open narrow streete.... being there con- 
strained either to endure all extreamities of weather, viz. heat and 
cold, snow and raine; or else to shelter themselves in shoppes.’ ” 
The first stone was laid in 1566, and in two years it was finished 
for the accommodation of merchants. The Queen having signified 
her intention of inspecting the building and giving a name to it, 
Gresham, who had been knighted in 1559, naturally,— 


** Became anxious to improve its appearance, and render it fitter for the re- 
ception of his royal guest. ‘He went,’ in consequence, says Stowe, ‘ twise 
in one day round about the upper pawne, and besought those few shoppe- 
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keepers then present, that they would furnish and adorne with wares, and, 
waxe lights, as many shops as they either could or would, and they should 
have all those shops so furnished rent-free that yeere ; which, other wayes 
at that time was forty-shillings a shoppe by the yeere. And within two 

eres after, hee raysed that rent unto foure marks a yeere and within a 
while after that, hee raised his rent of every shoppe unto foure pounds tenne 
shillings a yeere, and then all shoppes were well furnished according to that 
time; for then the milliners or haberdashers in that place solde mouse- 
trappes, bird-cages, shooing-horns, lanthorns, and Jewes-trumpes, &c. There 
was also at that time that kept shoppes in the upper pawne of the Royal 
Exchange,—armorours, that sold both olde and new armor, apothecaries, 
bookesellers, goldsmiths, and glasse-sellers ; although now it is as plente- 
ously stored with all kinde of rich wares and fine commodities, as any par- 
ticular place in Europe. Unto which place many forraine Princes dayly 
send, to be served of the best sort.’ It was in consequence of the season of 
the year at which Queen Elizabeth made her progress into the city, that 
Gresham required the aid of illumination to set off the Burse to advantage. 
Stowe relates, that on the 23rd of January, 1570-1, ‘the Queen’s Majesty, 
attended with her nobility, came from her house at the Strande, called 
Somerset-House, and entered the citie by Temple-bar, through Fleete- 
streete, Cheap, and so by the north side of the Burse, to Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s in Bishopsgate-streete, where she dined. After dinner, her 
Majestie returning through Cornhill, entered the Burse on the south side ; 
and after that she had viewed every part thereof above the ground, especially 
the pawne, which was richly furnished with all sorts of the finest wares in the 
city, she caused the same Burse by an herralde and a trompet to be pro- 
claimed the Royal Exchange, and so to be called from thenceforth, and not 
otherwise.’ ’” 


Sir Thomas died of apoplexy in 1579, on his coming home from 
the Exchange. Holinshed says, ‘‘he suddenly fell down in his 
kitchen; and being taken up, was found speechlesse, and presently 
dead.” His biographer thus sums up his character and services,— 


“Thus, at the age of sixty, after having served the state for nearly thirty 
years with unsullied honour and integrity, died Sir Thomas Gresham,—one 
of the most illustrious names of which the annals of our metropolis can boast. 
He found the credit of the crown in foreign parts reduced to the lowest ebb ; 
but raised it by his prudent management, and left it higher than that of any 
other power: at the same time, by the skill with which he contrived to con- 
trol the exchange with foreign countries, he may be considered to have laid 
the foundation of England’s commercial greatness; thereby making the 
balance of trade preponderate in its favour; so that a late writer has not 
unaptly styled him ‘the great patriarch of commerce and commercial finance.’ 
He elevated the character of the English merchant, and was one of the first 
to dignify the pursuits of trade, by showing that they are far from being 
incompatible with a taste for learning; and in the latest actions of his life, 
he in a manner restored to the state the fortune he had acquired in its service, 
by numberless acts of public munificence and private charity. He was a 
true patriot.” 
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We may not unaptly conclude with an account of the funeral of 
Sir Thomas’s father, to show how such things were conducted in those 


days when a great capitalist and rich merchant was gathered to his 
ancestors :— 


** Strype has given us a list of several worthies, who, in a short space, fell 
victims to the same pestilential malady ; and he does not omit to mention Sir 
John Gresham among the number. The day of his interment happening to 
be a fast day, he says an extraordinary fish-dinner was provided on the occa- 
sion, at which were admitted all that came; and the funeral sermon was 
preached by the celebrated Dr. Harpsfield. To judge from the ceremonial of 
his interment, he must have been a personage of great consideration. ‘ He was 
buried,’ says Stowe, ‘ with a standard and penon of arms, and a coat armour 
of damask, [ Damascus steel, | and four penons of arms ; besides a helmet, a tar- 
get and a sword, mantles and the crest, a goodly hearse of wax, ten dozens 
of pensils, and twelve dozen of escutcheons. He had four dozen of great 
staff torches, and a dozen of great long torches .......+.+2. The 
church and the streets were all hung with black, and arms in great store; 
and on the morrow three goodly masses were sung; one of the Trinity, 
another of our Lady, and the third of Requiem.” 





Art. X.—Journal of a Residence in England, and of a Journey from and 
to Syria, of their Royal Highnesses Reeza Koolee Meerza, Najaf Koolee 


Meerza, and Taymoor Meerza of Persia. 2 vols. Printed for private 
circulation. 


Every thing about this work is calculated to excite curiosity. 
Parts are wonderful, most of it is amusing, while some things are 
instructive. First of all it is the Journal of Asiatic travellers, these 
travellers being Persian Princes, and the first, we believe, of the 
royal family that have even visited England. Secondly the work is 
declared to have been written by one of them, viz. Najaf Koolee 
Meerza, (Wali), who, as our readers will remember, was described 
in Mr. Fraser’s narrative of the residence of these princes in this 
country, as a person of intellectual character and literary taste, 
although he appears, from many passages in the book, to have been 
assisted by the observations and notes of his elder brother. Thirdly, 
the contents, as will immediately be seen, are, in themselves, alto- 
gether out of the common order. And lastly, the translator, who 
prefixes ‘‘ some particulars respecting Modern Persia and the Death 
of the late Shah,” is an interesting personage, being himself an 
Oriental. His name is Assaad Y. Kayat, the outline of whose life 
and prospects is thus given in the Literary Gazette. “A. Y. K. 
was interpreter to the Persian Princes during their visit to this 
country ; and is a person of very high talents. A native Christian 
of Beyroots, in Syria, and yet only twenty-six years of age, his abil- 
ities attracted the notice of Mr. Farren, the English consul-general 
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at Damascus, who employed him in a semi-official situation, where 
he gained his entire approbation and esteem. He speaks and writes 
Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and English (like a native); is a good 
French scholar, and possessed of much general information. Mr. 
Farren sent him from Bagdad with the princes, and he accompanied 
them back. He is now studying at our Universities, with the 
intention of returning to Syria, and form Normal Schools for the 
education of the natives, in conjunction with many individuals who 
are as zealous for the advancement of instruction, as religion 
among the Syrian people ;—the first being, indeed, the true source 
of the last. Assaad, we are informed, means especially to address 
himself to the improvement of the Christian women, who enjoy 
the privilege of communication with the harems of the Mahom- 
medans.”” 

The work, which Assaad has here translated, consists of three 
parts. viz. an account of the accession of the reigning Persian 
Shah to the throne; a journal of the princes’ voyage to, and resi- 
dence, in England; and their tour homewards overland to Constan- 
tinople and Bagdad. Of course it is with their account of what 
they saw and learned while residing amongst us that we have to do; 
an account that unites simplicity, sincerity, shrewdness, and hyper- 
bolical notions and expression according to the most glorious 
Eastern models, so as to make the English reader laugh right heart- 
ily at every page. But there is more than amusement to be 
derived from this book. To quote from the Translator’s Preface,— 
“It is rarely that the English public obtain such an opportunity of 
learning what is said of them by the people of other nations, as in 
the work now presented. Itis not uncommon to have European 
travellers in this country; but to have Asiatic travellers, men of 
distinction, who write their views on all they have observed, is a 
singular phenomenon. Such a work may teach, by comparison, the 
state of civilization to which Britain has attained; the difference be- 
tween those customs which belong to its own habits and prejudices, 
and those which are the result of experience, convenience, and pro- 
priety. Here may be noticed the effect of manners, customs, &c. 
upon the minds of Asiatics ; and from this may be ascertained how 
this country may best exercise a moral and transforming influence 
upon them. And we may learn farther, what a vast interest might 
accrue to the English nation, and what great benefits may be con- 
ferred upon the East, by visits like this, of three Mahommedan 
princes of royal blood, or other persons of distinction.” 

These observations are so obviously just, and embrace so fully 
whatever need be said introductory to the passages which we are 
about to cite, that it would be idle to detain our readers any longer 
at the threshold. We shall only prefix one other remark and cau- 
tion; it is this, that the reader must not charge the Princes with 
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dishonesty, falsehood or wilful misrepresentation, when they com. 
mit the most egregious mistakes, and utter the greatest exaggera- 
tions. Let us remember that they viewed every thing as it were 
under a new light and through a distorting medium ; that they are 
of a people that have the blood and the fancy of the children of the 
Kast; that their language is similarly tinged; and that when they 
widely over-rate objects in the matter of number, quantity, or 
quality, it is but in accordance with the oriental manner of describing 
what is wonderful, beyond comprehension, or what is deemed by 
them the proper subject of hyperbole. The virtual fidelity of the 
narrative is not affected as coming from them, nor common sense lost 
sight of. 

First of all we quote a passage from the translator’s account of 
the reasons which induced the princes to repair to England, and 
which is in entire accordance with what our readers learnt of them 
from our paper on Mr. Fraser’s narrative. Assaad says,— 


‘** They were induced to take the journey by order of their father Firman 
Firmin, who was taken to Teheran; and who sent to tell them that, 
although he was persuaded that they were ready to use all their endeavours 
to relieve him by civil wars, yet such proceedings were entirely against the 
welfare of the empire ; especially as he himself was in the hands of Mohma- 
med Shah, who might on this account treat him in a different manner; for 
Mohammed Shah had imprisoned almost all his uncles, and put out the eyes 
of some of them, and some of his own brothers were treated in the same 
manner. But although Firman Firman went to war against him and fell 
ultimately into his hands, and was brought to Teheran, yet he was respect- 
fully treated in the capital, and no insult whatever was offered to him. 
Firman Firman, therefore, in his letters to his sons, persuaded them not to 
go to war, but to try to find their way to England, and to solicit his Britan- 
nic majesty’s friendly mediation with Mohammed Shah on his behalf, from 
which he anticipated a good result by the manner in which he was treated 
by the Shah. The princes accordingly were encouraged to take the jour- 
ney, and had full hope that such mediation would immediately be granted. 
In fact, they could do nothing else, as they had only their lives left.” 


The father of these princes, it may be added, merely to refresh 
the memory of our readers, was one of the numerous sons of the 
late Shah, who, as has been the custom of other sovereigns of Persia, 
nominated them separately to the government of the principalities 
of the empire, where they possessed all but supreme command, and 
were petty kings. His father, Firman Firman, enjoyed this power 
over one of the most important provinces, and for forty yearsconfidently 
expecting that he should succeed to the throne after the death of the 
late Shah; while the travelled princes were governors of districts 
under their father again; the oldest being ‘a man of superior 
talent and wisdom,” and the second, the author of the present 
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work, “a well-known Persian and Arabic scholar, an excellent 
poet, and consulted as an oracle on many subjects.” 

We take up the princes immediately after their landing at 
Falmouth, and accompany them in their transporting journey to 
London :— 


‘‘From the time that we left Falmouth till we arrived at London, we did 
not see a span of earth uninhabited. In all places along the roads and 
streets we observed men and women walking arm in arm; also coaches and 
carriages, in which there were ladies, like the houries, running in every 
direction ; every moment increased our surprise, as we advanced. Even 
the peasants that dwell in villages have lofty and beautiful houses; outside 
of every house there are beautiful gardens, adorned with very fine flowers, 
where ladies splendidly dressed take their walks. All the time of our travels 
in this country, our eyes did not see a single handbreadth of earth, but all 
covered with delightful green, roses and all kinds of flowers guarded by the 
nightingales’ singing. Such air and water are scarcely in the world, indeed 
what there is to be seen is enough to take away the senses. It is the first 
story of paradise, the majestic moon, the nightingales on the trees standing 
with pride, the roses resemble the cheeks of the inhabitants. At length, all 
this night we went on, passing by gardens, edifices, and lights, there was no 
darkness at all. In all the roads, there are lanterns lighted, also the houses 
give out their lights from the windows, in short, our travelling in midnight 
was not less pleasant than that of midday.” 


Were we to be dropped upon Persian ground and whirled by 
some means equally novel to us over many miles of its surface, and 
at a similar rate to that which these travellers for the first time in 
their lives experienced, perhaps we should, in any description of 
what we caught a glimpse of, as ludicrously commit mistakes, in 
the estimation of the natives, were the account published amongst 
them, as the princes did on this and other occasions. One thing, 
however, we are sure of; our account would fail sadly in regard to 
colouring. Our duller and more solid nature would not be so 
fired. This firing was carried to its intensest pitch at Bath, where 
their hotel was surrounded by crowds of gazers, both male and 
female, to the annoyance of the strangers for the most part, but not, 
as will be seen, in every instance :— 


“Friday the 11th, in the same manner, the people came, as usual, below 
the windows to gaze at us. This day we were much annoyed by it; and 
were obliged to leave the windows and conceal our caps. On hearing a 
noise, as if there were many people below, we then went to the windows to 
look. The fact is, that the proverb was verified, ‘ Like as the thirsty desire 
the cool waters, so the waters try to force their way.’ They were gazing at us, 
and we were delighted to behold their beauty ; they shewed us much respect 
by bowing their heads. While we were sitting, when it was about the asser, 
behold! a sun appeared from our east, shining and flashing. On seeing 
this incomparable beauty, and beholding this lovely face, like the full moon, 
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I lost my senses, not to say that I lost my sight, in admiration. No, my 
eyes, by beholding her smiling, became a hundred times more powerful, 
The delightful odour of her hair fell into my heart, and I was obliged to rise 
up and invite her to sit by my side, paying her all honourable respect. My 
heart died away; and unless my mind had gained strength to maintain con- 
versation with this visitor, I should have appeared asif I werelost. I asked 


who she was. This full moon was the daughter of a captain in the East 
Indies. 


* * a * * + 


** From Friday the 11th to Monday the 14th, we had nothing to do but 
to continue looking at the beautiful Christian daughters. The least number 
we ever saw in one day was about 5000. Now the master of the place 
asked us whether we would allow the ladies to come to see us; of course | 
replied, ‘Let them come.’ Thus all the day long we were engaged in 
receiving our most excellent visitors. Once we were sitting, when there 
came came in sight a planet which dazzled our eyes as it rose up; I took 
courage and touched her beautiful jasmine hands, and invited her to sit 
down. What a life to the heart! how could the poor slave in love ask a 
kiss ? what is the courage of a dervish to stand before this lady ?” 


Of course all the fair gazers were ladies: five thousand every day. 
What a marvel to persons in whose country the faces of the gentle 
sex no stranger’s eyes are allowed to scan! 

The hotels on the road were wonderful palaces, and “ royally 
‘furnished.” Their economy, and accommodation, and women, and 
everything, were “ desirable.” In Exeter there are ‘ about five 
thousand such public places; each of them gains about 1,000 tomans 
per day; indeed the money here is like dust.” Then the mails and 
stage coaches !—there are ‘‘ about two millions” of them ‘‘ through- 
out England, Scotland, and Ireland,” which afford government an 
extrordinary income.” ‘‘ One of the twelve vizirs of England is the 
director of this business.” 

Wali was sent forward by the other brothers, along with the Trans- 
lator to London, to have an interview with the Foreign Secretary, 
preliminary to their entering the city, and the “ scholar” in the 
meanwhile had thus the advantage of his brothers, in point of 
priority, for seeing some of the marvels and lions of the metropolis. 


The following is his account of the Opera House, which he trans- 
mitted to the halters behind :— 


‘Tt is a very lofty edifice, built in a wonderful manner. From the roof 
of it to the ground, on the three sides round, there are small rooms made 
of wood, these they call boxes: these rooms, or boxes, are elegantly 
dressed up with woollen cloth and velvet; before every box there are forty 
chendaliers of cut glass; each has fifty lights; there are also lights in 
every part of this house. The forty chandeliers of cut glass, each contain- 
ing forty lights, and each light of five branches, as well as the other lights, 
have one pipe, which, by touching an instrument, all the thousands of lights 
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suddenly become dim, so that you scarcely see anything; and, by moving 
the instrument differently, they as suddenly give a powerful light. There 
are young ladies with faces like the full moon, the beauty of whom makes 
the illumination of the sun dark; and a company of young men, whose 
beauty obscures the sun. Seats are provided below for the musicians; 
they play with instruments which nourish the heart: the pen and the 
tongue are incapable of giving an adequate description of them. The pro- 
prietor, who keeps this establishment, advertises in the newspaper, that 
such a play is to take place on such a night; he also prints cards, or tickets 
of prices, which are bought. Those who wish to go to this place, purchase 
a card, and off he goes to the Opera; according to the money he gave he 
takes a seat, that is to say, there are dear and cheap places, yet the cheapest 
is about one tomian of ours. ‘There were in the boxes around more than 
a thousand young and beautiful ladies, splendidly dressed with jewels; 
the beam of their beautiful faces illumines the place, the brilliancy of their 
sweet faces takes away the heart; my whole soul cried out to leave the 
body, that it might go near those houris. The heart beats with the ravish- 
ment of that sight. There are also distinguished places about this house, 
where are fine-looking women, with arms like jasmine, and faces like a 
shining mirror ; these handsome young women sell refreshments ; and, on 
the whole, this place seems to furnish the nourishment of life. Hand is 
taken by hand, all sit down, conversation takes place, joy and pleasure 
seem to go to the extreme ; indeed I have no power to describe it ; let those 
who desire to know more endeavour to find their way to this place, where 
they will receive all the pleasures of life. Hour after hour I observed new 
things; and while I was looking around, behold a curtain, with different 


figures, was lifted up, which was about ten draas long, and of the same 
width.” 


The Zoological Gardens furnish another theatre of wonders. 
The princes make much more of the scene than common visitors do. 
They found it impossible to describe the variety, the multitude, the 
appearance, and exploits of the animals. We quote parts :— 


“There is also one of the wonderful amphibious animals of a curious 
form. It is as large as a horse, it was brought from the interior of Africa. 
It is a very beautiful creature. When it stands and walks, it very much 
resembles mankind. All kinds of baboons of wonderful sizes and forms. 
They act like human beings ; bears, white, red, green, yellow, and indeed of 
all colours. Also a kind of monkey, which is of all the animals most like 
the human figure, the size of a mule, with an extraordinary long tail. 
These monkeys act like human beings, laugh wonderfully, and play at chess 
with men, and some of those that visit the gardens play with them. To- 
day, a Jew happened to be at this place, and went to play a game with the 
monkey. The monkey beat, and began to laugh loudly, all the people 
standing round him. The Jew felt exceedingly ashamed, and was obliged 
to leave immediately. The most wonderful of all, were a pair of creatures 
larger than an elephant, and higher than a camel, their necks are fourteen 
feet long, their legs are handsome, their tails like that of an Arab horse of 
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red colour, and with white spots on the face. They were brought from 
Africa, and their flesh is said to be excellent. They go as fast as a gazel. 
all the world from England, Scotland, and Ireland, come to see them, 
There are also more than 30,000 kinds of birds: in truth, we do not know 
how even to write their names, to describe their colours is impossible, 
Some elephant birds just like an elephant, but without a proboscis. Their 
wings are about fifteen yards long. There are some others, which were 
brought from Abyssinia, of an extraordinary form. There are in the gar- 
den forty kinds of peacocks, white like the snow, with beaks like rubies, 
and eyes like emeralds ; such peacocks we never saw before. There are 
also twenty five sorts of nightingales, and parrots, and goldfinches, and 
fifty kinds of fowls. Cocks from all parts of the world; their beautiful 
colours cannot bedescribed. * * * * Verily a visit to a place like 
this brings to the mind the power of the Omnipotent. The eyes are daz- 
zled, the mind is surprised, the heart is agitated, and curiosity takes its ut- 
most fill. All this gives a most excellent opportunity to the lover, to lead 
his favourite by the hand to show her this and that curiosity; besides all 
the above you will see beautiful moonlike ladies, led by the hand, to gaze at 
these wonderful spectacles, and repose under the delightful shade of the 
beautiful trees. In truth, unless the eye should see, the mind cannot form 
an idea of this place.” 


It is out of our power, it was beyond even the stretch of the 
Oriental exaggerative fancy and language of the princes, to tell when 
and where they reached the climax of their amazement; so many 
things beggared their description, so many feelings were ineffable. 
The Colosseum, however, offered an opportunity for one of the most 
complete deceptions practised on their senses that befell them, and 
therefore we must view them when visiting this interesting place. 
Behold them in the moveable room :— 


‘We were guided up-stairs into a lofty place, where we were shown a 
room, and we were asked to sit down on the chairs in it; there were also 
some ladies and gentlemen seated on chairs by our side. As soon as we 
sat down, suddenly the room left its place, ascending up quite like an eagle, 
with large wings, into the atmosphere. After an hour’s time, this bird 
folded its wings and stopped in the sky, then fortunately it opened its beak, 
and we went out. We came out of this room on a terrace, where there 
were a great number of men and women standing. This place affords a 
most beautiful view of the city of London, with the river Thames, and all 
England up to the sea; in the same manner are to be seen all the edifices, 
gardens, and the crowds of people in the streets in all quarters ; and a great 
noise is heard of carriages, coaches, and horses. In the river Thames we 
observed innumerable vessels like forests, many of which were at anchor, 
others under sail, and a great number of steamers going and coming at great 
rapidity. Many persons were going to church, others were taking walks, 
and some on horseback about the beautiful gardens. We had a spy-glass, 
which enabled us to see places at a great distance; such a command of a 
view surprises the mind. After I had a full view of the country, I said to 
Mr. Fraser that, although this is a very excellent view of London and of 
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the country, yet I should like more to see and visit some of the English 
arts, and asked him to take us to such places, because what we see here we 
see every day. Mr. Fraser laughed at our question, and said, ‘ Is any art 
better than what you are actually now seeing?’ What an art is it? we 
said ; does any one doubt the power of the Creator, by whose order this 
world was created with its natural beauty? Then Mr. Fraser said, ‘ This 
heaven that you see is not more than four yards distant from you; if you 
throw an orange against it, it will return back to you; and that which you 
behold with your spy-glass is not more than ten pikes from you. The city 
and habitations, with the crowds of people in every direction, are about this 
terrace, and they are not more than six yards in each direction.’ I was 
angry with him at his saying this ; it seemed as if he were playing with us. 
I said, ‘O man, have we not eyes to distinguish between the real and artifi- 
cial?’ Mr. Fraser replied, ‘ It would be impossible for you to know how 
this is done, unless you saw it.’ Then he conducted us by some steps up 
where we saw the same spectacle with this difference, the former was cloudy, 
and in this place the sun was shining. This increased our disbelief; how- 
ever, we went up and down until we were satisfied. All this miracle was 
simply produced by a picture, which causes all this wonder and astonish- 
ment.” 


Madame Tussaud’s exhibition of wax-work figures was another 
cause of deception, and of some fun to the strangers themselves. 
The two younger brothers having first seen it without the other, 
and made acquainted with the secret, determined to have a laugh at 
the less enlightened party. Accordingly it was given out that they 
were invited to pay a visit to the queen :— 


“ Fraser Saheb went in, andcame out, saying, that the king has honoured 
this place with his presence, and that all the royal family are present, as well 
as the vizirs and nobles of state, all in full uniform in the presence of his 
majesty who is holding a levee. I then entered the palace, and found it a 
splendid hall. The king was sitting on the imperial throne, with the crown 
on his head, and clad in a splendid royal robe of jewels. In the same 
manner the queen was seated, in her most magnificent robe of precious 
stones. All the members of the royal family were in their full uniform, 
making a circle round the king. Dukes, princes, vizirs, and nobles, all 
standing before him. The royal hall was beautifully lighted up with mag- 
nificent chandeliers. When I beheld all this splendour, I said within my- 
self, ‘I ought to approach the king just as I should my sovereign, the 
Badishah of Persia, and offer him the same dutiful obedience.’ Thus I 
approached nearer to the king, bowing down my head, after our custom, 
and my brothers stood behind me. The king, much to my surprise, did 
not appear to acknowledge my presence. I then asked Fraser SAheb why 
the king was uncivil. He said, ‘I do not know. Perhaps,’ said he, ‘ the 
reason is, that it was not the king, but the queen, who invited you, so that 
the king has nothing to say to you ; let us go to the queen.’ I was exceed- 
ingly vexed and ashamed of what took place, bowed my head to the ground, 
and followed Fraser Saheb to the queen. Here I observed a throne of 
marble, inlaid with precious stones and valuable jewels. On this splendid 

Un 
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and magnificent throne was seated a young lady, with a face like the moon 
dressed in royal robes, worth more than the revenues of Europe. A pre- 
cious crown was on her head, and she was surrounded by a company of 
ladies with angelic faces, whose splendour was like the sun at mid-day, al} 
seated upon chairs of gold. I drew near, offering the due respects ; all were 
silent, and nobody replied to my salutation. This was quite the reverse of 
what I met with at other parties. I began to be quite vexed with Fraser 
Saheb, and said to him, ‘ Fraser Saheb! this gives me to understand that 
the queen did not invite me to come, and that she did not wish to see me, 
It is all through your fault and intermeddling that I have to bear this 
shame.’ One ofthe ministers dressed most magnificently, withcut a hat 
on his head, was standing before the queen. I went near this minister, 
and desired Fraser Saheb to tell him this, that although the queen did not 
invite us, yet we were already in her palace, and it would be only politeness 
in her to treat us as her guests. Fraser Saheb interpreted to him what I 
said, but I observed that this man did not give any answer, neither uttered 
a word. Praise be to God! what a curious circumstance! I then took his 
hand, saying, ‘ Why do not you give an answer to my question ?? When I 
shook his hand, he fell down. I then observed that he was dead, and I was 
astonished to find that all of them also were dead persons. Now my brothers 
and Fraser Saheb laughed loudly, and said, ‘These people are not dead, 
but all of them are artificial figures of white wax.’ Verily, no one would 
ever have thought that they were manufactured by men. This establish- 
ment belongs to a rich nobleman, who inherited it from his father ; and it 
brings him daily an income of a hundred tomans. Many people from all 
parts of the world come to visit this wonderful place. In short, I was not 
satisfied till I examined all of them; and I was perfectly astonished to find 
that there was not the least difference between the imitation and the imi- 
tated. So wonderful are the arts of the Franks!” 


We shall throw into a class a few separate statements :— 


‘The people of this kingdom are of genteel nature, and delicate con- 
stitution ; most of the females in general are more delicate and refined than 
the blossom of roses. Their waist is more slender than a finger ring, their 
form is beautiful, their voice gains the affections.” 

‘“‘ Every person that has given ten tomans of the revenue, in case he 
should see anything wrong in its expense, has a right to rise up in the House 
of Commons, and seize the vizir of the Treasury by the collar, saying, 
‘What have you done with my money ?’”’ 

‘*‘ Another of their excellent arrangements, and which attracts much no- 
tice, are their lights during the day and night, which make the day and 
night to be nearly the same. In all their cities, towns, villages, hamlets, 
mountains, hills, plains bazaars, and every street, light at nighit is just as it 
is in the day-time. This is effected by means of their conducting the 
light through pipes, as if it were a liquid, or water. This they call gas, or 
what we may call spirit of coals.” 

‘The water of the river Thames is very heavy, and not at all good for 
the digestion, nor could it ever produce an appetite. Yet the people of 
this country do not use water as a drink; when it is necessary they take a 
little, once in three or four days.” 
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«(Qn our way to this mansion we observed some domes (balloons) flying 
to heaven, and men in them; this is as great a miracle as any.”’ 


The Princes had looked into the Thames, but observed the eating 
and drinking manners only as these take place in hotels and at 
splendid entertainments ; and, like many other reporters, judged of 
the whole from a few examples. ‘The premises were defective ; the 
induction was from too few and too limited a class of facts. 

‘The clocks that are fixed on the walls of the churches and other 
edifices in London, may be more than 500,000.”  ‘‘ Their doors are 
beautifully worked, and many have gold knockers of a hundred 
tomans’ value.” 

Taymoor Meerza seems to have been the one who fell most deeply 
over head and ears in love, and to have been constant so long as the 
fair object of his adoration afforded him an opportunity. We are 
told as follows,— 


“ Our friends seeing that Taymoor Meerza’s enjoyment in their parties 
depended solely upon the presence of this young and honourable lady, 
made a point of inviting her to meet him. On one occasion we were in- 
vited to an evening party; when we arrived, Taymoor Meerza saw the 
house dark, not observing a ray of the shadow of bis love: he looked in 
every direction, and did not see the star appearing from the horizon. The 
more he looked round, the less he saw- Then he said to himself ‘ Oh! 
how have I lost the sight of my eyes! let me die.’ Againhe said? ‘ Nay, 
what will it profit me ifI lose my life? Oh! Oh! let me live, if I can 
only see her again. Can I be in a party without my soul? No! It is 
impossible, let it not be.’ Then his heart forced him to rise up to the host; 
with an open eye he asked him, ‘ Where is the lady?’ The assemblage 
suddenly laughed, saying to him, ‘ She is already out of your grasp.’ Two 
days ago she fell in love with a young gentleman with whom she went to 
the great church, and was married with him ; and both of them have ‘eft 
the city. ‘They are now walking about among the flowers, enjoying the 
pleasure of love. Unfortunately, Taymoor Meerza, as soon as he had heard 
this unexpected news, was almost distracted, and could scarcely be comforted 
by any body. However, our friends explained to him that she did not keep 
her word ; and that he need not be sorry ; and, with much pains, they re- 
s‘ored his heart.” 


Many things mentioned in these volumes are quite new to us, 
and, we believe, they will prove equally strange to our readers, who 
can never, we imagine, have heard of them before. We quote some 
examples :— 


_ “In charity, and supporting the poor and orphans, they are exceedingly 
liberal ;so much so, that they give ten per cent. per annum of their income 
to institutions of charity. On account of the dear prices of living, there 
may be, out of the 27,000,000 of population, 7,000,000 poor ; but not a 


single person begs in the streets, nor in any part of the kingdom : in fact, 
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if there should be any one begging, he would be taken up immediately and 
punished for it, as it is against the law ; because, in every quarter, there is 
a house built on purpose for charity, where the poor are accommodated. An 
agent is appointed for it, who receives the revenue from the good men, and 
spends it on clothing and maintaining the poor comfortably.” 


The Earl of Stanhope must be delighted with portions of this 
information, provided he find it corroborated. 


** All know the law, and what is justice: they obey their laws, which are 
founded on liberty. Every person enjoys this liberty, and acts according to 
its laws. Vizirs, princes, even the king himself, has no power to kill a 
bird. For instance, should the king fire at a bird during the prohibited 
season, he must stand before the law, and receive the decision thereof; in 
short, every person is under the law.” 


In a note it is stated that the Princes wondered much as they 
travelled to town that they were requested not to amuse themselves 
by shooting deer, &c. which they saw in parks as they drove along. 

Most of their criticisms on our laws, customs, and works are com- 
plimentary as well as being those of surprise. But sometimes their 
observations and opinions are shrewd and telling; rising, on a few 
occasions, to severe satire, the more keen in that the writer was 
perfectly unconscious of it. Take as an instance the account of our 
duelling customs :-— 


““The men are very particular in their disputes, which are carried on 
with great ability. If there should be the widest possible misunderstanding, 
still they keep up the rules of politeness. If it should rise so high as to 
produce vindictive feeling, still they carry on their disputes in a genteel 
style, and bad language (God forbid!) is not used. To be called a liar is 
the utmost insult: this will lead to a duel; the duel is allowed here. 
Sometimes this happens in such circumstances as the following :—If a man 
should be at an assembly, and should have something said to him improper 
or disgraceful, he who feels it to be such would at once leave the room. 
Then he will relate it to some friend, saying, that he heard so and so, at 
such a place, in such a party, which he did not like at all. Then his friend 
will reply, ‘so and so, perhaps, did not intend to insult you; he might have 
said it by accident; write a note, and I will carry it to him, and learn more 
fully.’ Then the plaintiff will write to him a respectful letter as follows. 
‘At such and such a day, at such an assemblage, I heard you say such 
words which made my heart feel angry ; please to explain to me what you 
meant.’ Then the friend will carry the note, and request an answer. If 
the object of the accused be not to insult him, he will write back an answer 
as follows, ‘ Upon my honour I did not intend to create any displeasure in 
you, and should I have said anything which you consider improper, I now 
beg your pardon.’ Such an answer will settle the question. But if other- 
wise, he will neither excuse himself nor beg pardon, but will answer as fol- 
lows: ‘I have received your letter, which I will thus answer ; Meet me on 
such a day, at such a place, and thereby you will be informed, and learn all 
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the particulars.’ This will give him to understand that the object is a duel. 
Then he informs his friends of it, and commences preparations to meet his 
opponent ; and likewise the other will inform his friends, that he has already 
appointed the time to fight with suchaman. Then the friends of both 
endeavour to settle the question between them ; but generally this cannot 
be effected without fighting the duel. However, when all mediations fail, 
then the two individuals, accompanied by their respective friends as witnesses, 
meet at the appointed place, exactly at the fixed hour, which will be pub- 
lished in the newspapers. When the two come to this place with their pis- 
tols, then the friends use the utmost influence of mediation ; if at last all 
should be in vain, then they separate from each other a distance of twenty 
feet, and the signal will be given, when both fire. Then it becomes a mat- 
ter of chance ; sometimes both of them are hit and perish, and perhaps no 
one is hit, or one dies, and the other is saved. Thus the question is 
finished; this act is permitted by their law, which does not condemn it, 
and it has been a well-known practice among the fools of this nation from 
the ancient times. It is quite similar to the old foolish custom of the hea- 
thens, who threw both the plaintiff and defendent into the fire, believing 
that the flame would only burn the criminal and not the innocent. Thus, 
also, these people believe that the bullet will not hit the innocent, and this 
old foolish custom is continued among the imprudent class of the Franks.” 


Never was a child of four or five years of age more enraptured 
on a first visit to Vauxhall than were our interesting and ingenuous 


Persian visitors. They tell us that it is— 


“A garden—a heaven—large, adorned with roses of different colours in 
every direction ; the water was running on the beautiful green ; pictures 
were drawn on every wall. Here and there were young, moonly faces, 
selling refreshments. There were burning in this place about two millions 
of lights, each giving a different colour; the lanterns and lights are so 
arranged as to make poetry, in such a manner that they have noend. On 
every side there appeared the moon, and the sun, with the planets, each 
moving on its orbit; and in every walk there were about 10,000 Frank 
moons, walking and gazing about, where the roses and their tribes were 
admiring their beautiful cheeks. Each was taken by the hand: such a 
company in such a place says to the soul, Behold thy paradise !—pleasure 
and joy appear; woes and sorrows are banished ?—every hand asked for a 
glass of refreshment to present to the possessors of jasmine hands. Thus 
We were happy to have in each hand a paradisean companion, and point out 
the beauties of the place, in order to draw forth the sweet music of their 
replies. We left the rose and met a pink !—are we awake or in a dream ? 
Wewalked in this garden from one place to another, till we came to a place 
Where we saw crowds of people gazing at a boy elegantly clad, who was 
playing on a rope ; now we were as though we had lost our mind. This 
rope was made fast high above in the garden, on which this boy was dan- 
cing; indeed he was like a bird with wings inthe air. Afterwards a young 
and beautiful girl, handsomely dressed, increased our surprise ; she joined 
the boy, and they played together in a most wonderful manner, enough to 
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take away the senses to look at them. When the boy and girl had finished 
their manceuvres, the people in the garden went to another place, where 
there was a wheel which was set on fire: as soon as it was lighted it began 
to ascend, throwing out fire of red, green, blue, yellow, and other colours 
wonderfully, as if all the world had taken fire, and continued to ascend til] 
it reached the sky. All this was done without giving any unpleasant smell 
of powder. The people that make such fireworks derive a large income 
from it; also the Treasury receives a great annual sum from them. We 
had an exceedingly interesting exhibition, and returned home perfectly 
satisfied with our visit.” 


The last thing we shall extract from these curious volumes, which, 
we presume, will soon have a public circulation, as the demand for 
them, we think, must be very considerable, contains an account of 


the two great parties in the state, and the theory of the princes on 
the subject :— 


*“* The administration consists of two parties. The one is named Whig, 
and the other Tory. The difference between these two parties is political, 
that is, every one has a different opinion on policy. Their seats in the 
vizarship, or administration, depend on the House of Commons; that is, 
if the majority of the House are Tories, then the ministers also are Tories; 
and if they be Whigs, then the ministers are Whigs. They cannot both 
be in office at the same time, Administration must be of one party alone. 
It happens sometimes that they are changed ; one goes out, and the other 
comes in. Sometimes the father is a Whig, and his son a Tory ; and two 
brothers may also be one a Tory, and the other a Whig. The difference 
between these two parties is as follows :—The Tories in ancient days have 
always been in office, and thereby they have established to themselves some 
privileges by which every one is now a possessor of millions of money.” 





Art. XI.—Bogotd in 1836-7 ; being a Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Capital of New Grenada, and a Residence there of Eleven Months. By 
J. Strevart. London: Wiley and Putman. 


Bogota, the capital of New Grenada, one of the republics of South 
America that have been patched up within recent years, is situated 
in the range of the Andes. The region and the condition of the 
place have been seldom explored by Europeans, or intelligent 
travellers, and hardly ever betore described to English readers. The 
route to it, by ascending the Magdalena, so long as it is navigable, 
and thence traversing the outshoots of the Andes, till the table land 
of Bogota is reached, afford, also, novel ground. This novel ground, 
however, is now described by Mr. Steuart, who by birth is a Scotch- 
man, and location an American,, pursuing a mercantile career, in a 
manner to convey an accurate and animated picture of the whole; 
his opinions, whether just and feasible or not, being always ready 
and forthcoming, while his pen is not less dextrous and rapid, free 
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and dashing. We may say, indeed, that he unites the characteristic 
qualities of his countrymen, of those of the land of his adoption, 
and of the enterprising factor, in admirable style, giving us a racy 
as well as a matter-of-fact narrative of his expedition, which will 
entertain and also usefully inform our readers. 

Mr. Steuart embarked at New York in November 1835, with a 
party of nine men and women, and taking with hin, or rather 
ordering to be forwarded after him, (an arrangement he would not 
again adopt,—for, “ always travel in the same boat with your mer- 
chandize,”) a cargo of goods with the view of establishing a mercan- 
tile house in Bogota. Having reached Santa Martha, on the 
Caribbean Sea, a waste and wretched but not unhealthy town, and 
where he encountered every sort of annoyance which custom-house 
delay, and the unbusiness-like habits of the people could occasion, 
he and the party of which he was the head embarked in a small 
bonga for Barranquilla. But if his patience had already been 
severely taxed, it was now to be completely worn out, and his dis- 
comforts multitudinous. First of all, the boat was the ‘ most 
awkward attempt at naval architecture imaginable.” It was some 
forty feet in length and seven in width; a keelboat, with square 
stern, that tottled terribly in the water. It was decked, however, 
and had a small cabin aft, as well as a sort of sail. The women 
looked with horror upon it when they first saw it, and learned what 
sort of craft they were to voyage it in. It was dirty, containing an 
abundance of lizards, cockroaches, fleas, ants, moschetoes, and the 
usual sorts of vermin, so that to lay upon mattresses laid on the deck 
was by far the pleasantest plan of reposing. The stream of the 
Magdalena flows strongly, and dangerous rapids are frequent; so 
that when wind is wanting or contrary, the only method of stemming 
the current is by means of long poles, and sometimes by being 
dragged along by the boatmen betaking themselves to the shore. 
Secondly, these boatmen, the bogas, who are blacks, are the most 
brutalized, obscene, debauched, and blasphemous fellows of any 
class of human creatures that our merchant ever heard of. No 
sooner did they receive a portion of pay, than they would go ashore 
and remain till the whole was spent profligately ; mankind in these 
regions contrasting strongly with the beautiful, the grand, and 
luxuriant character of the scenery that greets the eye on every side. 
Behold the wretches at their meals :— 


** A crew of Bogas at their daily meal presents a scene worth describing. 
An immense red earthen pot is brought reeking hot into the midst of the 
savage group, as they are all seated, or rather squatted down on their hams 
on the fore-deck, each man having a calabash-shell and wooden spoon, with 
which he scoops up the messes of thick boiled rice, plantains, and bits of 
black jerked beef, all mixed together: they eat enormous quantities, and 
very fast, washing it all down with the water of the river, fresh and muddy 
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as it runs past the boat. The patron eats of the same food; but his mess 
is handed him aft, and I generally added something from my own table, 
with a glass of claret. The dinner-hour of the Bogas regulated our own, as 
it would have been very foolish to stop the boat again. Yet their behaviour 
on such occasions subjected us to witness the most revolting scenes of filth, 
and conduct much below that of the brute creation.” 


To avoid a longer voyage than was to be desired in such accom- 
modation as a bonga affords, and with such a crew as the bogas, our 
author and his party were conducted through certain lagoons con- 
stituting the Cienaga, or Salt Lake, which communicate both with 
the river and sea. Some of these connected sheets of water are 
stagnant, and insalubrious, giving birth to animal as well as vege- 
table substances that occasion inconveniences that contrast strongly 
with the enchanting scenery and objects of the adjacent grounds :— 


** Again under weigh at an early hour, poling along. Certainly nothing 
can much surpass the novel beauties of the scenery of this lake. The water 
transparent as the most polished mirror, and its surface undisturbed by a 
single ripple. Numerous mimic islands, or large clumps of dark green 
bushes, whose branches dip into the lake, are scattered in all directions. 
Large birds of the most spotless white plumage had settled on the boughs, 
at sight of which, joined to the perfect transparency of the sky above and 
the sweet blandness of the morning air, filled as it was with delicious per- 
fume, transported us back to the nursery-tales of fairy land. All that was 
wanting to complete the illusion, was to be shut out from the presence of 
those foul-mouthed beasts the Bogas, who were the only mar to the enjoy- 
ment of so lovely a scene. 

** Even the very dullest of my companions could not but share the 
admiration, and feel with me the effect produced by the surrounding view, 
which was thus so enchantingly presented. Far away in the background 
toweringly rose, in amphitheatrical form, the snow-capped mountains of the 
Santa Martha range. To witness a sunrise on the Cienaga is certainly 
worth all the harassing fatigue one is obliged to endure in order to reach it. 
We entered to-day a second lake smaller than the last. The entrance was 
through a long narrow passage, along which the boat was forced with the 
greatest difficulty over a species of water-lily, whose close-twisted and en- 
during roots formed such a dense resistance, that at one time we had some 
fears of not being able to effect a passage ; and it was only by stimulating 
the Bogas with whisky to fresh exertions, that they persevered and worked 
their way through. The toil was most excessive, and could only have been 
endured by such a race of mortals as these. On the shores of this lake are 
large beautiful trees, actually alive with red monkies and iguanas, a most 
disgusting-looking animal of the lizard tribe. These red monkies make a 
dreadful roaring, especially at daybreak : a multitude of them together send 
forth sounds bearing so strong a resemblance to the roar of a lion, that we 
took them for such until better informed. At night we anchored some dis- 
tance from shore, and were perfectly free from moschetoes. 

‘At daylight we entered just such another tangled passage as that we 
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passed yesterday. This fully merits the appellation which it bears, namely, 
that of ‘the Infernal Passage.’ The ‘ patron’ or skipper of the boat, how- 
ever, did very wrong to attempt going through at this hour of the day. Had 
he but waited until the sun’s power had been sufficiently felt, his prudence 
would have saved us from an hour and a half as severe purgatory as may 
well be conceived. For at the very moment the prow of the boat struck 
the thick bed of lilies, the air was perfectly filled with a species of small 
nat, whose sting was instantaneous and excessively painful. There was 
no way of keeping them at bay. They attacked our very eyelids, lips, nos- 
trils, and the interior of the ears. All the flapping of hands and handker- 
chiefs, were entirely without avail against the countless legions of such 
blood-thirsty and tormenting animals. As a last resource, we were obliged 
to roll ourselves completely up in sheets: yet within these folds, friendly as 
they were, we well nigh endured all the horrors of suffocation, not daring 
to leave even space sufficient for respiration; for the very moment the 
smallest aperture was made in our wrapper, in poured a stream of these 
malignant little wretches. Never should I speak disparagingly of mosche- 
toes again after this acquaintance with the gnats that infest the Cienagas of 
Santa Martha.” 


Having arrived at Barranquilla at Christmas, where the holidays 
are kept with such accustomed observance as to put labour and 
business of every sort entirely out of the question, our mercantile tra- 
vellers had time to repose, recruit, and to become somewhat seasoned 
to the climate and the manners of the country. We quote some 
notice of what was witnessed at this festival period. Having been 
invited, on Christmas eve, says Mr. Steuart— 


“To an entertainment given by St. Trespalacios (three palaces) in his 
fine mansion, the only one of two stories in the town. In the early part of 
the evening, we went to witness the services in the church; amusing 
enough, to be sure; small yellow tallow candles ornamented every corner 
and crevice of the barnlike building. An immense concourse of half-naked 
boys were seated on the earthen floor, making all sorts of uncouth sounds 
with small drums, penny whistles, cow-horns, &c., in order to imitate the 
rejoicings of the shepherds at the birth of Christ, while the squeaking of 
two or three fiddles, and the nasal twang of the choir, was altogether too 
much for our risible faculties to withstand. At ten o'clock, dancing com- 
menced in a building separate from that of Trespalacios, and then we 
adjourned to church again, and remained until twelve; after that, to the 
supper-room, where a company of about thirty couples sat down to a most 
excellent bill of fare, everything being well served up. The wines, how- 
ever, were execrable. The claret, Madeira, port, all were a bungling imita- 
tion; not a smack of genuine originality in them! The curé did the 
honours of the table, a fine, fat, jolly fellow, the very picture of a Friar 
Tuck, and never at a loss for a dash at wit or repartee. One of the toasts 
given by him was, ‘ Health to the sick, and good digestion to the healthy.’ 
Some of the dark beauties present were from the neighbouring village of 
Solidad ; of these, if you except a small pretty foot and sparkling eye, all 
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were very commonplace looking indeed, there being but two white faces in 
the whole assemblage !” 


Now for a specimen of evening entertainment :— 


‘One of the refined amusements of the evening was for persons to go 
about daubing over some one’s unoccupied chair with grease or mulled wine, 
and then laughing heartily when they proved successful in re-seating the 
former occupant. Ladies and all joined in this rare sport!! This party, 
I found, was not given at the sole expense of one individual ; but was a 
regular ‘ out and out’ picnic. Senor Trespalacios gave his rooms and ser- 
vants; another sent a dozen of wine: a third poultry; and thus ever 
guest present, excepting strangers, had each contributed a share. On these 
occasions, a certain number of major-domo’s are appointed, whose duty it is 
to attend to the contributions, and to take care that all glasses, crockery, 
&c., be returned to their proper owners. [But this latter charge seldom 
happens to be fulfilled to the letter in a country where almost every servant 


is a born thief; and great outcries are frequently made for articles not 
forthcoming at the close of such feasts.” 


Early in January, the party started again to pursue their wa 
upon the water again; but nothing connected with this part of the 
voyage, in so far as the river was concerned, demands our notice, on 
account of its novelty, after what we already learned, excepting that 
one of the females of the party fell overboard and was lost in a 
whirlpool. The banks, however, presented some striking features 
and objects, having a sprinkling of hamlets and villages, besides two 
or three towns where some trade is carried on. Although civi- 
lization is throughout these various locations in a very backward 
state, according to Mr. Steuart’s conceptions, and indeed the modes 
of estimating life in Europe and the United States, yet there are 
some symptoms of a considerable removal from barbarism. For 
example, few of the villages alluded to were without a church. 
But we shall cite some particulars :— 


‘‘The people (of these small communities) subsist by fishing, raising 
plantains to sell to the boats, or by keeping small shops, from which they 
serve out coarse dry-goods, aguardiente, boyas, &c., to the bogas. Notwith- 
standing all this, there is great apparent difference between these villages as 
regards their individual cleanliness and the condition of their inhabitants ; 
but all are equally dull and uninteresting.—Mompox is the only place on 
the river where anything like the bustle of active human life and industry 
is to be found. Generally you find the residents sleeping in their huts, or 
lolling under the shade of some huge tree on the river’s brink; too lazy 
even to return an answer to a simple question. We have frequently known 
them evade the trouble of selling us some article we wished to purchase 
merely for the sake of not being disturbed; when, at the same time, the 
miserable creatures had not one single cuartillo in their possession.—Land 
is to be had for almost nothing ; and all that is requisite is to stick into the 
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earth a few sprouts of plaintain, to work a little for the first two years, to 
supply present wants until the fruit is ready; or else to live upon the fine 
fish which are caught by means of the common hand-net; each individual 
builds his own house, makes his own tables, and sleeps upon the floor or a 
straw mat. Should the luxury of a light be required, it is only necessary to 
spear a sleeping alligator to procure an excellent oil; as for clothes, the 
fashion of that section of the country does not exact much; half a yard of 
unbleached cotton will supply all that is requisite for a whole year, Many 
of the negresses and squaws, however, go in camisons (gowns) of printed 
goods ; and the small farmers between these villages are often found dressed 
in shirts and loose trousers of white cotton, and even linen. The bogas in 
general receive good wages for their trips up and down the river, and it is 
upon them that the lazy villagers depend, fleecing them whenever they have 
an opportunity.” 


If the bogas be the principal scource of traffic and support to the 
adjacent villagers, this proves that a more considerable navigation 
and trade distinguish the Rio Magdalena, than what several of the 
largest rivers of South America can boast of. 

Mompox is a town that had some attractions for our merchant. 
It is much superior to Santa Martha as a town. The people are 
more respectably dressed, and they are exceedingly cheerful and 
perfectly content with their situation, even although assailed by the 
goitre, an affection belonging to the climate and region. 

The land route to Bogota, after leaving Magdalena, was through 
a succession of mountains and table lands, and far more exciting 
and picturesque than the voyage,— ascents and descents, alternating 
fatigue, danger, and delight blending. 


“We commenced,” says Mr. Steuart, “‘the steep and fatiguing ascent of the 
‘Sarjento’ mountain, which has an elevation of 3,800 feet above the sea. 
The labour of the poor mules, under a sun about 88° in the shade, was 
dreadful. In some of the steepest parts, many of us dismounted and drove 
the animals on before. When about midway, the path winds zigzag up the 
hill-side, and in many parts the mules had to make a leap of about 
three feet and a half in order to land on the next little platform formed out 
of the rocky and there stopped a moment to breathe previous to making 
another leap. In order to attend to the baggage, I kept in the rear of the 
party, and, in looking upwards, could perceive the front man in our ranks 
at least three hundred feet above me, in an almost perpendicular direction, 
while the total unguardedness of the way, which had neither fence nor pro- 
tection of any kind, and while the steps of the mules were actually within 
one half foot of the brink of a precipice which it was fearful to look down 
upon, impressed me most deeply with a sense of our novel and exciting 
situation. But now let me speak of the summit itself of this noble moun- 
tain. Not one of us, I think, will ever forget the feelings of awe, delight, 
and wonder which we experienced as we suddenly stopped our mules and 
gazed around. For leagues the eye wandered over a close and constant 
succession of large and small conical-shaped hills, whose sides presented an 
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aspect similar to that of the ploughed sca in a storm, and were clothed with 
wood and verdure to their very summits. The Magdalena, which now 
appeared like a small, golden-coloured stream, sparkling in the sunshine 
before us, still pursued the same tortuous track as hitherto. Little spots of 
waving sugar-cane, or Indian maize, were scattered here and there on eve 

hand, adorning the sunny sides of these myriad mountains, while the small 
dotted huts of the owners seemed to hang out in bold relief, like so many 
swallows’ nests under the sheltering eaves. In the middle of many of these 
corn-fields we observed small raised platforms, upon which were mounted 
little Indian children, shouting at the very top of their lungs, in order to 


frighten away the flocks of greedy paroquets, which often devour whole 
fields of maize in an incredibly short time.”’ 


Arrived at Bogota, our author departs from the plan and man- 
ner of a personal narrative for a time, and proceeds to give a de- 
scriptive, and sometimes a speculative account of the capital, its 
lions, its social and business arrangements, its people, and its go- 
vernment. He also visited various places in the vicinity, holding 
on in his way as a traveller, not for pleasure’s sake, or to fill up 
vacant time,—and as a writer, with characteristic freedom and 
speed. He makes it pretty evident indeed, that with a diversity of 
openings for speedily realizing a fortune, Bogota is not an enticing 
residence for persons who have experienced the comforts, the 
facilities, and the luxuries of Europe or the United States. Indeed 
to the same sort of persons, few or none of the South American 
republics afford many temptations. 

Of the institutions, the manufactories, and trades of Bogota some 
idea may be formed from the following summary and extracts. 
Among its public buildings we find a museum of a certain quality, 
an observatory, a library, anda theatre. ‘There is a pottery, cotton- 
mill, paper-mill, comb, hat, &c. manufactories. It cannot be expect- 
ed that these, or the trade of a town which is situated in the heart of 
the Andes, 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, and consequently 
difficult of access, are very extensive. We read that— 


‘* There is but one celebrated bootmaker, a Mr. Michael, an American: 
his charges are ten dollars for best Wellington boots. There are a number 
of native workmen, who sell, Jew-like, for just such prices as they can get; 
and so it is with every other trade here. I have seen a very good pair of 
boots bought on Saturday night, when the poor fellow was hard pushed for 
cash for the coming holiday, at two dollars a pair. They have a singular 
way for fitting themselves with ready-made boots or shoes ; they never try 
them on at the time of purchasing, but have a mode of determining the 
right size with the hand; and I believe the measure is uniformly correct, 
although the same mode might not so well suit those in the latitudes of the 
North ; but here, if the length is ascertained correctly, the fine model of the 
Spanish foot will be sure to answer in every other particular ; whereas, with 
us, the high instep and the low instep, the wide foot and the narrow, the 
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straight and the crooked, and twenty other differences, tend to put all such 
calculations quite out of joint. They make excellent sole-leather here, but 
inferior upper. 

‘Carpenters and joiners do their work wretchedly bad and are sadly 
lacking in the quantity and quality of their tools. A Mr. Mulford, an 
American cabinet and pianoforte maker, is doing well: a well-finished and 
excellent-toned upright piano, made by him, only brings five hundred dol. 
lars; such a one would formerly have sold for at least twelve hundred. 
There are many beautiful woods of native growth here admirably adapted 
for cabinet work : but the fine white pine of the North is sadly missed in the 
manufacture of almost everything else, where a sound, light, and well- 
seasoned wood is absolutely necessary to make a perfect job: most of the 
common woods are cross-grained and heavy, and might lie in the sun for 
ages without being seasoned so as not to warp afterwards. 

‘“Sadlers are also numerous ; but a good English saddle will still bring 
sixty dollars, when the very best-made home-manufactured one will rarely 
bring over thirty. 

“ Gunsmith.—There is one in Bogota, who also acts as captain of militia 
and Government armourer. His charges are enormous. An active and 
good workman at this trade from the North might do well. 

“The French baker and confectioner are bad enough ; and yet he israpidly 
making a fortune, as two ethers have done before him in the same business. 
No ordinary business pays so well as this ; and were it properly conducted, 
it might be pushed on as large ascale as one could desire. It is a shame 
that the thing has not been thought of long before. 

‘A good watchmaker is also needed ; and one that could unite with that 
business the setting of jewellery would do well. 

** As for a bookbinder, the one who is now at Bogota, and who does all 
the business in this line, though a wretched botch, is good enough for the 
place at present, until a desire for reading becomes more manifest.” 


Considerable steps in the way of government reform have been 
carried, and others attempted. ‘The schools have been taken from 
the avowed controul of the priesthood, and planted beyond the 
walls of convents. Religious houses have been suppressed, although 
there still exists the old hatred of heretics; and insurrections, 
disturbances, and Lynch law, in spite of the rules, are sometimes 
the order of the day. 

As to the morals of the people, the picture is gloomy, although, 
it is admitted, that in this respect the Bogotans are mending. Still, 
we are told that they are great rescals, for the most part, cheats, and 
thieves. Many of their habits, customs and prejudices are those of 
degenerate Spaniards, as seen in the descendants of the mother 
country after centuries of a bad infusion of blood, and other de- 
grading or perverting circumstances. See them in connexion 
with a famous Spanish diversion. ‘The Bull sport is the one in 
question :— 


‘* As yet, all the notions I had gathered from books relative to this sport 
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were completely at variance with everything I now saw. Nor could [ in 
any way make out why so many people remained within the enclosure, 
Well, there the poor ‘ torro’ perambulated up and down the arena, without 
looking either to the right or left, his whole appearance betokening the 
most abject servility ; and it is even yet a puzzle to me to conjecture where 
so tame an animal of the kind could have been procured, as I never saw one 
like him on these plains unless he had been accustomed to the harness. 

“Two or three caballeros now attempted to vex him, but it was ‘no go;’ 
‘ he wouldn’t be vexed no how,’ for a long time. Fire-crackers, however, 
did the business, and cracked him off at last ; and away he bounded in most 
gallant style, head down and heels up. It was now a glorious spectacle to 
see the scampering of another sort among the caballeros and footmen in the 
ring. The latter in an instant were on the safe side of the enclosure, while 
the horsemen huddled hastily together in the centre of the place, and called 
lustily to those on the outside to draw off the bull’s attention from them b 
the display of a red ruana. This had the effect of keeping the animal in 
play until a fresh impetus was given him; and then was repeated the same 
sort of mock heroism, the military band playing, and the crowd cheering all 
the while. 

** When one animal becomes so tired out as not to be squibbed into action 
any longer, a fresh one of the same sort is admitted; the whole matter 
appearing like a game at hide and seek, and a mode of ascertaining who 
could run the fastest and keep himself the most secure. Occasionally the 
monotony of the scene was partially relieved by the bull’s making a sudden 
rush at one of his cowardly tormentors. Then the fright of the poor wretch, 
added to his vehement cries for help, were ludicrous enough ; although it 
might have been apparent to any one that, by simply wheeling his horse 
upon the tame beast, the animal would have been much more alarmed than 
the chivalrous picadore himself. 

** A handkerchief at this moment was accidently dropped into the arena 
by a lady from one of the booths; and an Indian servant, who had clam- 
bered down by one of the posts to restore it to her, had already secured the 
article, and was just in possession of a footing on one of the cross-rails of 
the booth, in order to reascend, when ‘senor torro’ espied him, and was 
instantly upon him. ‘The crowd cried out, some to ascend, others to stay 
where he was ; but little time was given for either ; for in a moment, whack 
came the bull’s horns, aimed directly behind him, and actually indenting 
the railing on each side of the Indian’s leg. The animal being now called 
off, the poor fellow lost no time in effecting his escape. I must observe, 
that the wise precaution of cutting off the tips of the bull’s horns is always 
taken before commencing the game. 

‘Sometimes the ‘fight’ assumes another feature. A broad band is 
tightly strapped around the body of the bull, close to his fore-shoulder, and 
then he is held fast until mounted by some daring fellow, who holds on 
stoutly by this band. I saw a Negro perform the feat while at the ‘ fiesta’ 
at Fusugasuga, on my route to Pandi; and there was more sport in this 
than in all the laboured fuss exhibited in the capital. The strange, unequal 
motions of the animal, which tried, by every means in his power, to throw 
its tormentor, as the latter tossed and tumbled about on his back like a ship 
in a high sea, was fun enough. The bull succeeded in throwing him twice ; 
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but somehow, with the help of a ruana or two the Negro escaped unhurt, 
and in a moment was up and remounted.” 


The National Museum at Bogoté must serve us for our last 
extract. If but sparingly furnished, it contains specimens, articles, 
and relics that possess very considerable interest as well as 


value :— 


“ The native specimens are very fine ; and among them is a rich vein of 
the emerald, with its rocky bed, from the Mousa mines ; jet from the Rio 
Villeta, as fine, I think, as any from Europe; gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
iron ores of the richest kinds, and contained in various coloured rock ; sul- 
phur, salt, antimony, &c.; amethyst, topaz, cornelian, pearl, pebble, and a 
stone like the Scottish cairngorum, called here gallinasa, &c. &c., all found 
in the provinces of New Grenada, and unsurpassed by anything of the kind 
Iever saw. They are all very neatly arranged in glass cases, but the want 
of a catalogue is a great desideratum for the study and enjoyment of the 
collection. sd ” ° ° a 

“Here also is the identical banner of the great conqueror of Peru; it is 
worked with silver thread, and is now in a very decayed condition: also a 
portrait of Christopher Columbus, from Spain, said to be an excellent one ; 
and an original letter of his, in his own handwriting: likewise a mantle 
worn by the last unfortunate Queen of Peru; heavy keys of gold and silver, 
which belonged to the castles and gates of Carthagena in the time of the 
Spaniards; a Flemish painting of ‘dead game, and a servant bearing a 
basket of fruit’—an excellent thing; a very pretty model in brass of a 
steam-boat, which seemed to engross almost exclusively the attention of 
native visitors. It was in full operation, and closely attended to by the 
Colonel; who, I am certain, must have been completely wearied out with 
answering the endless string of interrogatories put to him by his gaping 
auditors.” 


Mr. Steuart’s return to New York does not call for any par- 
ticular notice, although whatever he has to describe comes out 
spiritedly ; and whenever he speculates or offers opinions, we see an 
active, shrewd, and vigorous mind at work. It would be a tame 
route indeed that he could not invest with life and incident. 





NOTICES. 





Art. XII.—Antipopopriestian ; or, an attempt to Liberate and Purify 
Christianity from Popery, Politikirkality, and Priestrule. By Joun 
Rocers. London: Simpkin and Co. 

Mr. Rogers isa bold and persevering coiner of words and terms; and 

the coinage in the title-page will prepare the reader for a string of the 

author’s opinions and feelings upon many things connected with religious 
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doctrine, ecclesiastical establishments, and priestcraft. We quote certain 
definitions and explanations from the very beginning of his introducto 
chapter. ‘The word Antipopopriestian,” says he “is formed of the 
Greek avr: against, of the first syllables of Popery, Politikirkality, 
Priestrule, and of the regular termination ian ; and means the antagonist 
of popery, politikirkality, and priestrule. The word politikirkality comes 
from political and kirk, and means political churchism or kirkism, or'the union 
of kirk and state. Moreover, the words politikirkal, politikirkalian, and 
the like, come from the same original. The word priestrule is formed of 
priest and rule, and means the rule or government of the priesthood, their 
dictatorial dominion over the people, their being not brethren, but mas- 
ters, (Matt. xxiii. 8.) their lording over God’s heritage, (1 Pet. v. 3.) 
their ecclesiastical tyranny and usurpation of power, their self-derived 
masterdom over the kirk. Moreover, the words priestrulive, priestrulian, 
and the like, come from priestrule. 

** The word Kirk isemployed in the present undertaking instead of the 
word Church; for kirk is the better word of the two, being shorter, more 
musical, and more like the etymon.” 

Mr. Roger’s divisions, distinctions, and splittings of meanings are per- 
plexing : and he rings the changes upon popery, politikirkality, and priest- 
rule in a way that is wearisome to the reader. His general views, argu- 
guments, (assertions would as oft be the proper word,) and conclusions, 
however, are obvious enough; and we give him credit for his earnestness, 
sincerity, and avoidance of vulgarly abusive epithets. Although the pre- 
sent volume is mainly devoted to what he considers a faithful account of 
the errors and wrongs of popery,—a second volume containing politikir- 
kality, and a third containing priestrule being promised in succession, yet 
he sees in every kirk establishment, and among most or all sects, more or 
less of the evils, the perversions, and usurpations that characterize the 
Church of Rome. Accordingly Episcopacy, Presbytery, Wesleyan Metho- 
dism fall under his censure. In one paragraph he says, and the sentiment 
is frequently repeated, that “ Priestrule rank, dictatorial, intolerant, un- 
bearable, is or has been found in the Wesleyan kirk. Moreover, priestrule 
is found in other kirks that are on the voluntary principle.”’ 

We are by no means inclined to be facetious on this subject, nor to ridi- 
cule the manner or matter of Mr. Rogers ; for he professes a thorough and 
cordial belief in the words of the Holy Scriptures, and a far greater de- 
testation of scepticism and infidelity, than even of what he considers the 
most corrupt kirk, in doctrine and discipline. He also assures us that he 
is practically pious, his piety too being progressive. But we must also 
remark that he seems to be one of those persons who, finding no church or 
kirk absolutely perfect, or exactly to his mind, must run a tilt at all and 
sundry, the necessary result of which would be, were every individual so 
critical, given to entertain equally high expectancies, and positive in the 
matter of requirements, there would be as many sects or kirks as there are 
men or women ‘in Christendom. Nay, we could not expect that Mr. 
Rogers himself would cling to the same kirk this year that he did the 
last, or may do the next; nor that he might not be equally egotistic 
and dictatorial throughout, as we now find him. 
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There is a considerable amount of originality both in ‘the plan and de- 
tails of the work; and sometimes force, at other times acuteness distin- 
guish his views ; so as not to fail in pointing out sundry abuses, and in 
suggesting sweeping reforms, so sweeping, indeed, that, constituted as the 
human mind and communities are, will never find a sudden realization. 
There must, according to Mr. Rogers, be no such thing as priestly domina- 
tion, as the government of the few over (we should say for the benefit of) 
the many. There must be nothing wrong in the Church, no connection 
between Church and State; all must be perfection according to what he 
declares is right and perfect ; which is virtually shutting himself out from 
all communion with any kirk ; an evil, we apprehend, that counterbalances 
much that may be amiss in ecclesiastical and speculative doctrines. 

We speak in this gentle manner, not because the language of Mr. 
Rogers’ book is measured, but because, while it is not scurrilous, it appears 
toconvey the earnest sentiments of a sincere man, and an ardent philan- 
thropist. A few passages, as specimens may now be cited :-— 

‘“‘ Hardly one competent and impartial judge will deny that the past and 
present unhappy contest carried on by the Wesleyan preachers against the 
right of the Wesleyan people, a contest not ‘ for the faith once delivered to 
the saints,’ but for power and even profit, or for power, as power includes 
or leads to profit, for priestrulive power, for abitrary and absolute ecclesi- 
astical dominion over the hundreds of thousands of Wesleyan people,— 
hardly one proper judge will deny that the unhappy and unholy contest 
of the preachers, gives energy to the infidel, to spread the domain of 
infidelity.” 

“When unconverted people see Christianity allied with priestrule ; see 
her in the hand of priests who are more or less proud and haughty, carnally 
ambitious and domineering, wily and jesuitical, fond of pelf and money- 
making, sensual, ill-tempered,” &c. &c. “ is it improbable or unnatural that 
these people will often condemn Christianity for the fault of priest- 
rule, and in trying to flee the gripe of an unchristian priesthood, flee the 
Bible also ?” 

In reference to the first of these extracted passages, we may ask, were 
every man so precise, strict, opiniative, and unwilling to unite with any 
religious sect as our author appears to be, would the endless and infinite di- 
versity of professors not afford a better handle to the infidel, and a greater 
stumbling block to the waverer, than even the more or less selfish motives and 
practices of a body of preachers? And with regard to the second passage 
quoted, which is intended to apply mainly to popery, we must answer, that 
however much the indulgence of passion, vice, and tyrannical practices is to be 
regretted and guarded against, in the case of a priesthood, we very strongly 
doubt whether all perfection would suit the present human condition and 
functions of the order; at any rate we may safely pronounce him to. be 
a visionary, who expects to find such faultless beings in the church 
militant. 

But in some respects the Church of Rome it seems is surpassed in the 
matter of wordly usurpation ; for, says our author ‘‘ Great Britain contains 
more politikirkality and priestrule than popery.” Even Dr. Chalmers, 
4 member of a sort of democratical kirk, falls under the charge of politi- 
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kirkality, because he strives to maintain a national establishment,—and of 
priestrule, because in the kirk which he defends and supports, the ministers 
of religion have far too much power. Catholicism, Episcopacism, Presby- 
terism, Methodism, and even Voluntarism, are each and all objectionable, 
There is nothing perfect under the sun; I cannot join myself to any kirk, to 
have the benefit of religious ordinances ; and therefore I shall employ and 
waste myself in battering at them all, in the hope of effecting a complete 
demolition, after which every man will be at liberty and induced to erect 
for himself a complete and perfeet creed and kirk. Such appears to be the 
intent, or, at any rate, the consequences of our author’s reasoning. With 
all his earnestness and good faith, we must add, that unless we greatly mis. 
take the tendency of his tone and the prevalence of his self-complacency, there 
is in his book, such a pervading persuasion of wisdom, as to approach the 
sentiment of infallibility ; and such an eagerness about liberty as would by 
a natural consequence involve the strictest intolerance. 

The way in which Mr. Rogers so often reiterates the principles which 
regulate his views, the methods he has adopted to complete and explain 
them, and the hopes he entertains of the services which his efforts will ac- 
complish, are at times funny. Take an example, and we have done. “I 
deem it right,” he says, ‘‘ to declare that in relation to the present under- 
taking, I am under considerable obligation to a countrymen of mine, a man 
whose solid sense, clear judgment, and good feeling enabled him to suggest 
addition and improvement, and to render the work less imperfect than it 
would otherwise be. Moreover, he first proposed to me to write the work. 
He proposed, and I agreed to the proposal. I had written, without being 
drawn hereto by him, many particulars that I meant to put in the preface 
of another work; but he counselled me to put them in a work by them- 
selves, and to make them a separate undertaking. I have pleasure in 
telling that I refer to my liberal, intellectual, holy, and highly -valued friend 
* * * * * 4 man of sterling piety, of strong philosophical power of mind, 
a turn eminently chemical. He is the writer of a pamphlet propounding a 
new chemical theory, * * * a theory that his lamented want of health, and 
want of other things, have not enabled him either to prove or to disprove. 
I know too little of chemistry, to be able to give a full and formal opinion 
of the merit of the theory. I will only say that the theory appears to be 
original, bold, broad, and beautiful, and by no means less likely to be right 
than wrong. Possibly many an experiment, many a year, and many a man 
will be required either to confirm or to confute the theory of my friend.” 

Alliterative Mr. Rogers is happily allied to a holy, highly valued, and 
chemical friend ; but we will not admit that because a theory is new, bold, 
and broad, that it must be more likely right than wrong whether church or 
chemistry be the field of experiment. 





Art. XIII.—Mann’s Australian Provinces. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1839. 

Van Diemen’s Land, New South Wales, South Australia, Port Philip, and 

New Zealand, each and all obtain more or less of the author's description 

and speculation. The first mentioned of these Colonies, however, appears to 
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have been more fully considered, and, indeed, to have been the field of the 
author’s most minute inspection and personal knowledge. New South 
Wales also engages him at considerable length; for where actual experi- 
ence on his part is wanting he has recourse to statistical documents and 
other authorities that may be relied upon, in as far as matter of fact goes. 
We hesitate, however, to join in several of the conclusions at which he 
arrives, although we think there are in some others, as well as in certain of 
his suggestions, novelty along with soundness and sagacity, the result appa- 
rently of practical tests and comparisons. We cannot, for example, believe 
that the transportation of felons thither is necessary to the prosperity of 
the Australian Colonies, at least not of those which have been lately planted ; 
nor do we see that the sale of land, under certain regulations, such as the 
New Zealand Company is putting to the test, will fail as alleged, for the 
want of labourers. Mr. Mann’s views, to which we have just referred, will 
prepare our readers for a very unfavourable opinion from him of South 
Australia. He not only describes its inefficiency and predicts its utter 
failure, but declares that it has operated prejudicially to the old penal settle- 
ments, without making allowance for its infant condition, or appearing to 
have turned his particular attention to the early state and struggles of all ex- 
periments in colonization in savage lands. Still to the emigrant who repairs 
to any of the regions which he describes, his book will be of much service. 
We quote two or three passages. He says, in the way of counsel,— 

‘“‘T would not advise any intending emigrant to take out wooden houses 
to any of these Colonies: they will cost as much for setting up as the first 
cost-price. A good tent, well lined with green baize, a camp-bed, a spring- 
cart with a good steady horse, a few cooking-utensils, a double-barrel gun, 
a kangaroo dog and pointer, with a fishing-rod, should complete the esta- 
blishment of an early settler. Thus equipped, he may travel from one end 
of New Holland to the other with his flocks and herds and a few stockmen ; 
and if his neighbour drive his stock to the right, he may take to the left ; 
for there need be no strife between them, there being room and scope 
enough for all the emigrants that may go there for many years to come.”’ 

Here follows the notice of a service which cattle contribute in the further- 
ance of the emigrant’s interests, which will be new to some :— 

“Cattle may be justly called the pioneers of emigration: they discover 
the best pasture and water; they also serve to drain the soil in marshes, or 
the banks of rivers ; their deep tracks are filled up by each successive flood 
with alluvial deposit, which, being again trampled down by their footsteps, 
becomes hard, which raises the banks of the stream so high that they 
ultimately confine it within its proper bed, which is deepened daily until it 
becomes of sufficient depth to carry off the water: they also improve the 
quality of both soil and grass.” 

British colonists carry with them to the wilderness, wherever it may be, 
not only the capital enterprize and labour that will master the most un- 
toward obstacles, but the germ of that intelligence that is constantly gene- 
rating new principles and adventures. Numbers of steam vessels are regu- 
larly ploughing the South seas on the shores of, and between, the British 
colonies. And there are other encouragements and proofs of progress :— 

“There are eighteen newspapers published in the Australian provinces, 
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exclusive of Almanacks, Annuals, and Magazines. Some of these journals 
are published twice a week, and some books—such, for instance, as the 
Pickwick—have been republished in Launceston; so that sober compositors 
emigrating to the Colonies need not fear procuring immediate employment. 
The wages are generally two guineas a week ; some, I believe, have more. 
But the great bane of the Colonies is drunkenness; labour of all kinds 
being so high, that a man can earn as much in three days as will support him 
in idleness and inebriety the remaining three of the week ; but if of sober, 
industrious habits, he cannot fail of obtaining a competence, and may by 
perseverance ultimately arrive at affluence.” 





Art. XIV.—Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. Part I, By D. P. Brainz. 
Longman: London. 1839. 

Tue author, who informs us that he has been more than seven years 
closely employed upon this work and devoted to its completion, sets out with a 
paragraph, which contains or pointedly glances at the facts and the princi- 
ples which, we think, should govern every discussion relative to the subject 
taken up by the Society for the repression of cruelty to Animals. “ By 
field sports,” says he, “‘ we mean principally the chase after animals,—the 
love of which, though held cheap by some, and blameable by others, is, we 
are prepared to contend, inherent in our nature. All animals instinctively 
prey on each other; man is but the head of the animal tribes, and as in- 
stinctively and innocently preys on the whole, as the several subordinate 
tribes prey upon one another. It is an essential circumstance in his rela- 
tions with all the living beings around him, that he should by their means 
supply his natural wants, and at the same time keep down that superabund- 
ance by which he would otherwise be himself eventually swept from the 
face of the earth. Nor is the present continuance of the chase, within pro- 
per limits, less innocent, or indeed less necessary, than its pursuit in former 
times, both as regards the nurture of man, and the safety of his empire over 
all below him. Our object is neither unimportant nor uninteresting ; and 
if by some novelty in the method of treating of it, we can stimulate the 
votaries of the chase hereafter to mingle a little philosophy with their sport- 
ing practices, we are well assured that we shall have greatly added as well 
to their importance as to the pleasure to be derived from them.” 

We are glad to find that Mr. Blaine, who, judging by the portion of his 
work before us, seems deeply informed, and enthusiastically earnest on his 
subject, has taken a more comprehensive view of the range of rural sports 
than is to be found, we believe, in any other book. He has gone back to 
the earliest records for his facts and illustrations, besides tracing by philo- 
sophie steps what must have been some of the most remarkable periods and 
phenomena in their origin and early development. Holding that man is 
designed to be omnivorous, that the use of skins would also very soon be 
felt by our kind, the various stratagems in a rude state, and before the 
invention of nice implements, come to be described. He then pursues the 
progress of sporting after the diffusion of mankind, as illustrated in the his- 
tory of the four quarters of the globe, arriving, towards the conclusion of 
the part before us, at the early state and character of British field sports. 
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We can see that there are materials for such a pains-taking, well- 
informed, and spirited writer as Mr. Blaine, for filling the remaining nine 
Monthly numbers promised ; for he is, not only to carry his descriptions 
and anecdotes of the chase, &c. down to the latest times, belonging to every 
country, which offers him a field for so doing, but of the improvement in 
the construction of implements, in the adoption of aggressive and defensive 
plans, and in the kinds and breeding of the animals which man has pressed 
into his service in this department. The horse and the dog, of course, will 
occupy a considerable space. 

We shall only add the following few heads of particulars to indicate the 
variety and amount of the matter to be found in, or that is promised for, 
this novel work : it is to contain, in the proper place, besides the history of 
the different kinds of field sports, a sketch of the Natural History, Anato- 
mical Structure and Geographical Distribution of the chief Animals of the 
chase. Racing, Coursing, Shooting, Hunting, Hawking, Fishing, &c. are 
not to be overlooked,—the whole to be illustrated by a great number of 
wood-cuts by Branston, from drawings by Alken, T. Landseer, Dickes, and 
other eminent artists ; there being eighty-sic of these illustrations strewed 
throughout the one hundred and twenty eight pages of the first part ; while 
the letter-press is as close, crowding, and abundant, as that which has 
hitherto distinguished London’s Encyclopzedias ; nor, as a national work in 
such a sporting country as England, can it be ranked in an inferior category. 
This commencing number is altogether full of useful, attractive, and exciting 
reading. 





Art. XV.—The Art of Taxidermy. By P. Dunnovan. New Edition by 

Peter Boswetit. Glasgow: M‘Phun. 
Tue art of Taxidermy! What is that I wonder? the reader will very 
probably ask. The answer which this little book gives is this, that it is the 
art of preserving quadrupeds, birds, and other objects of Natural History 
within the Animal Kingdom ; the directions being practical, the result of 
experience manifestly, and, we have no doubt, according to the most ap- 
proved methods, as set forth. 





Art, XVI.—New General Biographical Dictionory. Part II. Edited 
by the Rev. H. J. Rose, B. D. London Fellowes. 1839. 
We discover many proofs in the present part that this is really a New Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. Scholarship, research, and critical taste characterize 
the more important articles ; consequently we have something better than a 
bald and dry compilation, or a servile copy of old errors. There seems to 
be internal evidence that the contributors are chiefly Church-men. We 
shall cite one passage, as a specimen purely of a literary description, which 
we regard as being as critically sound and just, as it is concisely and becom- 
ingly expressed. Dr. Akenside’s character as a poet is the subject; a sketch 
of his life as a physician having gone before. “ Akenside,” says the writer, 
‘is chiefly known as the author of The Pleasures of Imagination, and some 
other poems. Of his minor poems there is little to be said. Dr. Johnson 
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has remarked of his odes, that the sentiments commonly want force, nature 
or novelty ; and pointed out their other defects. He speaks more favourably 
of the Pleasures of Imagination. Of its plan he says :—‘ The parts seem 
artificially disposed, with sufficient coherence, so as that they cannot change 
their places without injury to design.” To the writer of this notice, that 
design appears so indefinite, as to leave the reader in some doubt what it 
really was, nor do the various parts seem to be arranged round any leading 
view. This remark applies to the poem as at first published ; it is unfair to 
make such an objection to the poem in its second form, as that was never 
finished. It is rather an eulogy on mental pleasures than on pleasures of 
the imagination in particular. The beginning and the end (the eulogy on 
nature as the expression of what God loves) are the most agreeable parts of 
it—at least they are the simplest. The Vision of Harmodius, in the second 
book, is as heavy as allegory can make it, although, perhaps, not so dull as 
the episode of Solon, in the third book of the improved poem. Indeed, 
however extraordinary the poem may appear, as the work of a young man 
of twenty-three, it has little to make it generally and permanently accept- 
able. Its subject precludes its general popularity with ordinary people ; 
and with the higher class of minds, the deficiency caused by confining its 
contemplations to this world alone, will always leave an unsatisfactory im- 
pression. It is written in the conventional language of the classical school, 
and belongs to the didactic and descriptive class of poems. It will always 
maintain a certain reputation, and it will always be more praised than 
read.” 

The present part goes from /schines to Aldrich, We have observed 
some typographical errors in the matter of dates. See, for instance, 
Alabaster (William) whose death is placed in the year 1640, but who, it has 
previously been said, was incorporated of the university of Oxford in 1792. 
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